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HISTORIC DEVICES AND BADGES. 
Part III. 


BY MRS, BURY PALLISER. 


Tne Viscontr OF MILAN, 






UCH has been written 
as to the origin of the 
biscia, or serpent de- 
vouring a child (Fig. 1), 
borne as their arms by 
the Dukes of Milan.* 

: Some assign this singular 
bearing to Ottone Visconti, who 

led a body of Milanese in the train 

we of Peter the Hermit, and at the 
Crusades fought and killed in 
single combat the Saracen giant, 
Valux, upon whose helmet was this 
device, which Ottone afterwards assumed 
as his own, instead of the seven crowns t 










Fig. 1. 


he previously bore. Such is the version 
adopted by Tasso, who enumerates Ottone 
among the Christian warriors :— 


“El forte Otton che conquistd lo scudo, 
In cui dal!’ angue esce il fanciullo ignudo.” 
Gerusalemme Liberata, c. i. st. 55. 
“Otho fierce, whose valour won the shield 
That bears a child and serpent on its field.” 
HOoLE’s Translation. 


_ From another legend we learn that, when 
Count Boniface, Lord of Milan, went to 
the Crusades, his first child, born during 
his absence, was devoured in its cradle 
by a huge serpent which ravaged the 
country. On his return, Count Boniface 
went in search of the monster, and found 
him with a child in his mouth. He fought 
and slew him, but at the peril of his own 


life. Hence his children bore the serpent 
and child as their ensign. 


* An ancie 


Vines nt writer on heraldry thus describes the 


Mn tomes ~“Le duc de Milan porte d'argent a un 
re 8 azvur, nommé une grosse lézarde a dix tours 
ms mine any en tournant, et we en avalant sa queue 
: -. ~ » 4yant englouty un enfant de gueulles.” 
mhoff (Hist. Haha et Hispania Genealogica) says 


the seven CrOWr m : 
owns are the arms of , 
kingdom of Italy. the ancient Lombard 





Ménestrier says that the first lords of 
Milan were called after their castle of 
Angleria, in Latin anguis, and that these 
are only the armes parlantes of their names. 
Be that as it may— 


* Lo squamoso Biscion ” 
* The scaly snake ” (PARISOTT!), 


was adopted alike by all the Visconti lords, 
and by their successors of the house of 
Sforza. 
“ Sforza e Viscontei colubri.” 
Orlando Furioso, ¢. xii. st. 56. 
And again :— 
* Ugo il figlio é con Ini, che di Milano 
Fara lacquisto, e spieghera i colubm.” 
Ibid. ¢. iii. st. 26. 

“ Hugo appears with him. his valiant son, 

Who plants his conquering snakes in Milan's town.” 
HOOLE's 7ranslation. 

Matteo Visconti was, in 1294, elected 
Imperial Vicar, with permission to add the 
imperial eagle to his escutcheon, and upon 
his descendants the Emperor Albert con- 
ferred the privilege of placing a crown of 
gold upon the head of the serpent. 

Nor does Dante omit to allude to this 
celebrated device. When Beatrice, of Este, 
widow of Nino, Judge of Gallura, remarried 
to Galeazzo Visconti (+1328), meets her 
first husband in purgatory, he thus re- 
proaches her :—= 

“Non le fara si bella sepoltura 
La vipera che i Milanesi accampa 


Com’ avria fatto il gallo eli Gallura.” 
Purgatorio, ¢. vii. 1, 79. 


GALEAzzO Viscontr II. (+1378) shared 
the inheritance of his uncle, the cardinal, 
successively with his two brothers, Matteo 
and the wicked Bernabo. He was a learned 
prince, the friend of Petrarch, and con- 
nected with England by the marriage of 
his daughter, Violante, to Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence. When in Holland, he killed a 
knight, whose singular device on his 
shield he transferred to his own—a 
burning branch, tizzone, from which two 
water-buckets were suspended, with the 
motto, Humentis siccis,* the exact meaning 
of which is not known, but it probably 
was intended to convey, that ardour must 
be moderated by prudence. Galeazzo bore 
this device upon his coins. 

BerNaso Visconti (+1385), the cruel 
brother of Galeazzo. His passion for the 
chase was so great, that he kept more than 
fifty thousand dogs, all of which were quar- 
tered upon the citizens of Milan, who were 
responsible for their health. In the Brera 
at Milan is the tomb of Bernabo, sur- 
mounted by the earliest equestrian statue 
in Europe. The biscia is prominently dis- 
played on his back. Force and Justice are 
represented, the latter with a label in her 
left hand, at the end of which is the word 


‘‘Souvrayne,” and a barking dog between | 
two plants, and underneath, the device of | 


a dog concealed among the flames, all now 
unintelligible. Bernabo was poisoned at 
the age of seventy. 

Gian GALEAZZO VISCONTI (+1402), first 
Duke of Milan. Having dethroned his 
uncle, Bernabo, he sought to aggrandize 
his territory ; he bought the title of Duke 
of Milan of the Emperor Wenceslaus, 
1395; and had he lived, would have con- 
verted his duchy into a kingdom. He 
quartered the French fleur-de-lis on his 
marriage with Isabella, daughter of Charles 
VI.; and he married his daughter Valen- 
tine to Louis, Duke of Orleans, alliances 
which proved fatal to the peace of Italy. 
He founded the Certosa at Pavia, which is 











rich in the pietra dura of the altars, and 
the whole of its architectural decoration. 
The ree ne of Gian Galeazzo is of the 
finest workmanship, and is enriched with 
six historical relievos, representing his 
creation as Duke of Milan, his foundation 
of the Certosa, his victory over the im- 
perialists at Brescia, and other actions 
of his life; he died at Marignano. His 
funeral was at Milan, and was followed by 
two hundred and forty cavaliers bearing 
the banners of as many cities and castles 
subject to him. His portrait at the Certosa 
represents him attired in a robe semée, 
with doves and rays of the sun, a symbol 
he usually employed. If the painting had 
been better preserved, the motto, @ bon 
droit, would be seen on the ribbon in the 
bird's beak. Money was coined with this 
device, as appears from an ordinance, by 
which an additional value is given to 
several coins, among which is mentioned 
that of ‘* Pigione.” 

VALENTINE VisconTt (+1408), widow of 
Louis I., Duke of Orleans, after whose 
assassination she retired to Blois, from 
which city she in vain demanded justice of 
the murderers of her husband. Her en- 
treaties were not comprehended by the 
imbecile king, Charles VI., and were not 
listened to by his corrupt queen, Isabella 
of Bavaria. Valentine took for device the 
watering-pot (chantepleure*) between two 





letters S, initials of Soucy and Soupir (Fig. 2), 
with the motto— 

* Rien ne m’est plus, 

Plus ne mest rien.” 
These two melancholy lines were repeated 
in every part of the rooms of the duchess, 
the walls of which were hung with black 
drapery semée of white tears. After a 
year of sorrow, Valentine died at the age 
of thirty-eight. Her device is to be seen 
at Blois, and in the magnificent tomb 
raised to her memory by her grandson, 
Louis XII., to whom she left the fatal in- 
heritance of her right to the duchy of 
Milan. The chantepleure is mentioned by 
Lydgate,— 
“ Like chantepleure, now singing, now weeping.” 


It is of frequent occurrence as the device 











* “ The chantepleure, or water-pot, was made of earthen- 
ware, about a foot high, the orifice at the top the size of a 
pea, and the bottom pierced with numerous amal! holes. 
Immersed in water, it quickly fills, If the opening at the 
top be then closed with the thumb, the vessel may be 
carried, and the water distributed in amal! or iarge quan 
tities, as required, in the mode of a modern watering-pot. 





—SmiTH, Catalogue of the M of London Antiquities. 
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* “ Prigida pu calidis, humentia siccis."—OvIp. 
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° . . | 
of the Duchcss of O:le.ns in the inventories 
of the time. 

“1455. Pour avoir faict une chantepleure d’or, ala devise | 
de ma dicte dame (la Duchesse d'Orleans), par elle donnée | 


4 MS. Alof de Cléves, son frére pour porter une plume sur 
son chappeau.”—(/nv. des Ducs de Bourgogne, No. 6,732. 


“1455. A Jehan Lessayeur, orfévre, pour avoir fait deux | 
jartieres d’or pour Madame la Duchesse (d’Orleans) esmail- | 
jées A larmes et d pensées.”—( /bid.) 


“1455. Une chantepleure d’or a la devise de Madame (la 
Duchess (Orleans) pour porter une plume sur le chappeau.” 
—( bid. No. 4,752.) 

Giovan Marta Visconti (+1404) fell 
by assassination. He began his adminis- 
tration by parricide, and continued a course 
of cruelty almost unparalleled ; he hunted 
his victims with dogs trained for the pur- 
ose. On the painting in the Certosa he 

-18 represented with the biscia and the tizzone 
of his grandfather. 

Fiurro Maria Viscontr (+1447), | 
brother of Giovan Maria, and husband of | 
the ill-fated Beatrice di Tenda, whom he | 
caused to be put to death at the castle of | 
Binasco. He deprived his general, Car- | 
magnola, of his dignities, and had after- | 
wards to oppose him as commander-in- 
chief of the Venetian and Florentine 
armies, until the unjust execution of this 
great man delivered Filippo Maria from 
his most formidable opponent. He restored 
Alfonso of Aragon to hberty, and by marry- 
ing his only daughter and heiress, Bianca 
Maria, to Francesco Sforza, the dukedom 
passed into that family. Duke Filippo 
quartered the biscia with three eagles. * 





Tue Srorza or MILan. 
According to the system of shrouding the 
origin of a great family in fable, the house 
of Sforza is said to have sprung from Muzio 





il quale colla man_sinistra sosteigna il 
cotogno e minaccendo colla destra 11 de- 
fende, e guai a chi lo tocchi!” (* I will 
give you a lion worthy of your bravery, 
which will support the quince with the left 


| hand, and defend it with the right, and woe 


to him who touches it.”’) 








Francesco Srorza (+1466), fourth son 
of Muzio Attendolo, by right of his wife, 
Bianca Visconti, took possession of the 
state of Milan; and, having quelled all 
disturbances, he caused to be embroidered 


ri. 
obscure device—a lion with ‘ 
head, seated before the te eats 
—-. and water-buckets of 
isconti, with the word Jovii, “ Belong: 
to Jove” (Fig. 5). This tyrant fell by 
the hand of three conspirators, by 
a fanatic to imitate the example of thos 
in ancient history who had perished in the 
extirpation of tyranny. 
His wife, Bona or Savoy, who was left 
with the faithful Simonetta, guardian « 
his son, a child of eight years of age, took 
at his death, and had engraved upon her 
pec eg phoenix, with the motto, Sola facta 
solum deum sequor, ‘* Being made solitare 
I follow only God. adi 
This princess is thus introduced by the 
poet Accolti, lamenting her misfortunes :— 
“ Ré padre, Ré fratel, Duca e consorte, 
Ebbi, e in tre anni, i tre rapi la morte.” 


(“I had a king for my father, a king f 
brother, and a duke for my husband, pm ae hn 
years death deprived me of the three.”) 


Lupovico Srorza, the Moor, ‘7 Moro,” 
Some imagine that Ludovico was called 
| the Moor from his dark complexion, which 

is a mistake, for he was rather white and 
allid. He took the name because, when 

e was the arbiter of peace or war in Italy, 
he used as his device the mulberry-tree 
| (Latin, morus), because that tree being the 
| last to bud and the first to ripen its fruit. 
thereby avoiding cold and frost, is reputed 
| the wisest of trees, and is the received 
emblem of prudence and cautious policy. 
Pliny says :— 

‘‘Others againe bee backward and slow 
both to bud and blossom; but they make 





we speed to ripen their fruit, as the Mulberie 


Attendolo, a peasant of Cotignola, in Ro- | 7 


magna, in the fourteenth century. He was 
one day working in the fields, when the | 
sound of military music awakened his) 
martial feeling. Struggling between his | 


duty to his family and his own inclinations, |< 


he determined to refer the decision tochance. | 
‘Tam going,” said he, “to throw my axe 
against this oak: if it remains in the tree, 


| will be a soldier ; if it falls to the ground, |g 2 


| will remain as I am.” The axe was fixed |& 
in the oak, and Muzio followed the soldiers. |g 


The surname of Sforza was given to his 
grandson, born 1369. 
most celebrated condottieri of the fourteenth 
century, having 
Hawkwood, Li Brogtio, and Alberigo Bar- | 
biano; and having passed through all the | 
necessary grades, according to the fashion | 
of the time, he placed himself at the head | 
of a band of adventurers, and entered the | 
service of the Emperor Robert. He assisted 
the Church to sustain the Angevin party 
in Naples, he defeated Ladislaus at the 
Garighano, and was created by John II. 
Count of Cotignola. Jealous of Paolo 
Orsino, he left the service of the Church 
and joined Ladislaus, who made him first | 
baron of the kingdom of Naples, and | 
Joanna II. conferred upon him the dignity | 
of High Constable. He was drowned, 1424 
in the river Pescara. At his death, Joanna 
decreed that his surname Sforza should be 
substituted for his cognomen of Attendolo 
and remain hereditary in his descendants. 
Sforza bore on his banner a quince (Pomo 
cotegno), the emblem of the town of Co- 
tignola, where he was born. The Emperor 
Robert, of Bavaria, 1401, granted the lion 
rampant or (Fig. 3) to Sforza, at a time | 
when, astonished at the bravery of his band. 
who came to his assistance against the 
luke of Milan, he said, “Io ti voglio 
donare un leone degno della tua prodezza, 





* Litta, Famigl ¢ Celebr:. 








He was one of the |f 


served under Sir John | 


on his military surcoat a dog seated under 
a tree, with the motto, Quietum nemo me 
impune lacessit, ‘When at rest, no one 
shall safely provoke me” (Fig. 4),’meaning 


o ry malonied no one, but was ready to 
efend himself against any who dared to 
attack him. . ad F 
GaLeazzo Mania Srorza ( +1476), son 
and successor of Francesco, used a most 


tree, which of civile and domesticall trees is 
the last that doth bud, and never before all 
the cold weather is past; and therefore 
she is called the wisest tree of all others: 
but after that she begins once to put forth 
buds, she dispatcheth her business out of 
hand, insomuch as in one night she hath 
done ; and that with such a force, that the 
breaking forth a man may evidently heare 
the noise.” —Book xvi. ch. 25. 

When Ludovico assumed the epithet of 


=| the Moor, the children in the streets used 
=| to call out ‘ Moro, Moro,” as he passed. 


In the time of his prosperity he was wont 
to boast of having driven the French out of 





| 
} 


Italy, an enterprise of which he caused 8 
aoaihe imitation to be made; viz., por 
of Italy full of cocks and Chickens, oO. 
Moor, with a broom in hand, g 
them away. 

He howiss ordered a medal to be —_ 
on the reverse, a drooping lily, a i 
in Italia 


legend, Cost io Alco di Dio fare 





Charles VIII., bitten by @ viper, 
SSE 
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dei nemici Francesi; ** Thus will I, the 
Poneman of God, do in Italy with its 
enemies, the French.” 

He also took for his device a castellated 
female figure, representing Italy, her robe 
covered with cities, and b her side a 
Moorish servant with a brush in his hand 
(Fig. 6). “* What means,” said the French 
ambassador to the duke, ‘ that black 
servant who is brushing the castles on the 
dress?” Sforza replied, ‘‘To cleanse them 
from every vileness.” To which the acute 
ambassador rejoined, ‘‘ Beware, my lord, 
lest the Moor, in using the brush, does not 
draw all the dust upon his own back”—a 
true prognostic of his own fate. Deserted 
by the Swiss at the fatal battle of Novara, 
he was taken prisoner and conveyed to the 
castle of Loches, in Touraine, where he 
died after ten years’ captivity. Thus was 

“ Ludovico il Moro 


Dato in poter d’ un altro Ludovico.” 
Orlando Furioso. 


“ Ludovico named 
T! Moro, in our time has since proclaimed 
Who by another Ludovico fell.” 
HOOLE’s 7ransiation. 


Ariosto alludes to the descent of Louis 
XII. into Italy :— 
« Pei mostra ovne il duodecimo Luigi 
Passa con scorta Italiano i monti; 
E svelto il Moro, pon li Fiordilizi 
Nel fecondo terren gid dei Visconti.” 
Orlando Furioso, ¢, xxxiii. 


“See! the twelfth Louis from the hills descend, 
And with Italian scouts his army bend 
T’ uproot the mulberry, and the lily place 
In fruitful fields where ruled Visconti’s race.” 
HOOLE’s 7ranslation. 


Ludovico had also the device of a serpent 
(alluding to the ensign of his family) 
gliding into a hedge. Motto, Sed contra 
audientior ito, ** But, on the other hand, go 
on more boldly;” Zu ne cede malis, ‘Do 
not yield to adversity,” being understood. 

BEATRICE D'Este, his wife. To the 
church of Santa Maria delle Grazie,* to 
which Ludovico and his wife were liberal 
contributors, among other donations each 
gave splendid altar Race Upon those 
aren: by Beatrice she caused to be em- 
yroidered her device, a sieve held by a 
hand on either side, with the motto, Ti a 
mi,emi a ti, ‘*Thou to me, and I to thee.” 

Beatrice is buried in the Certosa at Pavia, 
by the side of the empty cenotaph of 
Ludovico, 

CarDINAL Ascanto Srorza (+ 1505), 


semée of golden quinces. On a scroll was 
the motto, Fragrantia durant, Herculea col- 
lecta manu, ‘‘Their fragrance remains, 





Fig. 7. 
gathered by the hand of Hercules”—allud- 


ing to the golden fruit gathered by Her- 
cules in the gardens of the Hesperides. 


Tue DetLA Rovere, DuKEs oF URBINO. 


FRANCESCO MARIA DELLA ROVERE (+ 
1538), fourth Duke of Urbino. He showed 


his great-grandfather Frederic, of Monte- 
feltro. When scarcely eighteen, his uncle, 
Pope Julius II., gave him the command of 
the Papal troops. Francesco degli Alidosi, 
Cardinal of Pavia, accused him of causing 
the loss of Bologna. Unable to obtain an 
audience to justify himself to the Pope, 
Francesco Maria vented his indignation 
upon the cardinal, whom he killed, when 
meeting in the street at Ravenna. 

Leo X. deprived him of his sovereignty, 
and gave it to Lorenzino de’ Medici. After 
a fruitless contest, Francesco Maria retired 
with his artillery and his grandfather's 
library to Mantua, but he returned to Ur- 
bino on the death of Leo X. 

Francesco bore for his arms the oak and 
acorns, ‘‘ Le ricche ghiande d’oro,”* of the 
Della Rovere family. After the death of 
the Cardinal of Pavia, he assumed, on a 
field gules, a lion rampant proper, holding 
arapier like that borne by Pompey. Motto, 
Non decest in generoso pectore virtus, ‘* Cou- 
rage is not wanting in the noble breast,” 
invented by Castiglione as an assertion of 
Francesco Maria’s worth. 

On the recovery of his duchy, at the 
death of Leo X., and his reconciliation 
with Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, he took for 
device upon his standard the palm-tree,t 





youngest brother of Ludovico, after having 
used all his influence to promote the ele- | 
vation of Roderigo Borgia (Alexander VI.) 
to the pontificate, found him to be the 
greatest enemy to his family, as it was | 
through his machinations that Ludovico 
was expelled from Milan, and he never | 
ceased persecuting the house of Sforza until | 
they were deprived of their duchy and sent 
prisoners to France. Cardinal Ascanio took | 
for device the eclipse of the sun, which is | 
caused by the intervention of the moon 
stopping the sun’s rays from falling upon | 
the earth, with the motto, Totum adimit 
quo ingrata refulget, ‘It obscures the whole 
(light) from which it ungratefully shines.” 
An old device of the Sforza Riaes was 
the bulb of a tulip about to shoot forth its | 
a with the motto, Mit zeit, or Col tempo, 
; ith time” (Fig. 7). It is on the reverse 
~ a medal struck upon the marriage of 
_ II., last duke, with Christiana, 
en DI Santa Fiore, a lineal de- | 
~via ant of the great Sforza of Cotignola, | 
ore at the battle of Scrivia a red standard | 
| 


* Better known as cont 
onven > 
. am nt attached, the Last 
> incl, painted 1495 
onardo fix his resider 


aining in the refectory of the 
Supper or Cenacolo of Leonardo 
» by order of Ludovico, who made 
ice at Milan. 


( 





marble (Fig. 8). Motto, Inclinata resurgit, 


| “ Though bent, it springs again,” } in token 


* “Thy warlike arm the golden acorns shook.” 
Orlando Furioso. 

+ Speaking of woods good for timber, Pliny says:— 
“Poplar settleth and bendeth downwards, whereas the 
date-tree, contrariwise, riseth upwards and archwise.”— 
Book xvi. 42. 

t Crescit sub e virtus, “ Virtue groans under the 
imposed weight.”—Motto of the Earl of Denbigh. See also 
Mary Stuart's devices. 


himself not unworthy in war and letters of 


bent towards the ground by a block} of 


of his successful struggle against evil 
fortune. 

Also a flame ascending to heaven (Fig. 9). 
Motto, Quiescat in sublime, “ Let it rest on 





high ;” that is, that his mind would never 
rest satisfied, except by elevated actions.* 
Duke Francesco Maria caused to be 
stamped upon his money the spheres, with 
the earth in the middle (Fig. 10), and the 
motto, from Ovid, Ponderibus librata sua,t 





Fig. 10. 
“« Poised by its own weight ;” i.e., that he 


would govern himself and maintain him- 
self by bie own strength. 

Also an eagle burning its feathers by 
approaching too near the sun: Pur che godan 
gli occhi, ardan le piume, ‘That the eyes 
may enjoy, the feathers were burned ”’—an 
impresa d'amore. ; 

Likewise a lighted candle, by which 
others are lighted: Non degener, addam, 
‘Not inferior myself, I will add” (i.e. light). 

GurpopaLpo II. (+1574), the son of 
Francesco Maria, General of the Church 
and of the Venetian Republic, the Augustus 
of Urbino. His court was the resort of 
learned men, whom he received with the 
greatest magnificence and hospitality.| He 





* Many other mottoes are used with the device of a 
flame, emblematic, in Christian ic onography, of death, or of 
the spirit ascending to heaven :—Repetit calum sua dona, 
« Heaven claims back its gifts.” Unde venne ritorna, “ It 
returns whence it came.” “The spirit of man that goeth 
upward.”—Keclesiastes iii. 21.“ The spirit shall return to 
God who gave it.”—Jhid. xii. 7. Also emblematic of am- 








bition, Aut i aut per “Either go on, or 
perish.” pa 
+ Taken also as a tournament device by the Baron 


| ae Describing the voyage of Rinaldo to the island of Lipa- 
' dusa, Ariosto pays 4 compliment to the Urbino Court:— 


«A Rimino passé la sera ancora, — 
Né in Montefior’ aspetta i] matutino, 
E quasi « par col Sol giunge in Urbino. 
Quivi non era Federice | allora, p 
Né Elisabetta,? né il buon Guidos n’ era, 
Né Francesco Maria, né Leonora, 
Che con cortesa forza, e non altera 
Avessi astretto a far suo dimora 
Si famoso Guerrier pid d’ una -_ ' 
Come fer gid molt’ anni, et ¢ 0. je 
A’ Donne, ¢ a Cavalier, che di la ae oe a 
i ued 
“ Then, ¢ ng steeds, his journey he pursued, 
And Rimini, at close of evening, lewd 
j betta Gonzaga, 
Second Duke of Urbino. (2) Elisa! 
wike of (3) Guidobaldo L., third Duke of Urbino. (4) Leo- 
nora Gonzaga, wife of Francesco Maria. 
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was twice married, and one of his devices Tue PiccoLommni OF SIENA. SELECTED PICTURES, 
was the initials of his own two names, The arms of this family are argent, a ter 
linked by a Gordian knot to those of his | -10<5 azure charged with three silver cres- | prow rag COLLECTION OF JonX 

two wives—G. G: and V.V.; i.¢., “Guide| ots from whence many of their devices ESQ., LEEDS, hae 
with Giulia ; Ue 9 ave nh enay A wend takes. _Micold —— Pra “hy 

Botte, One O “ of his Or thoes 4 ans —, ‘net h. (Fig. 12): Acsanio, with THE NOVicE — 
Merita minora ; that of Giulia his wife, Ad- Plena lunio proxima, ** The full moon near || J.C. Horsley, R.A. Painter, 4, os 


torete > at prey sien. ex'satians at hand,” in expectation of being raised to | Tyr inner life of monasticism hadvin past 
is device was three meta, 


h tificate. Enea Silvio Piccolomini, and, babiy, ’ 
goal pillars of the Hippodrome (Fig. 11); Pope Pius TL, and his nephew, Francesco, awe probably, even now his~its 


t : , variety of phases; less n . 
with the motto in Oreck, taswwericr| pope under the name of Pius I., both | Than the Ate of tho outer wong Bees 
1 € »), ’ 


tainly, not less inoperative init effects, 
whether of good or vil The walls of the 
cloister rarely, if ever, were high enough 
and strong enough to exclude the 
feelings, and passions which found entrance 
with. those who sought within its 
precincts to escape, it might be, the énares 
and temptations that beset the man or 
woman whom the world retained: outside 
a. ‘The mee = ae life proves 
12. that it was often anythin ut ascetic; and 
207 , if — venerable” edifices the ruins’ of 
adopted the crescent, with the motto, Olim | which at this day excite our admiration, 
ek. “Once full.” Pius Il. had also a} had their dreary cloisters and _drean 
Fig. 11, and holding Aaron’s rod. Motto, /nsperata | cells, we know also they had noble 
: ” P floruit, “‘ It flowered unhoped for.” * rooms and a well-appointed cuisine,” ‘But 
the most devoted lover of virtue, ' meaning |“ 5,:.5 ITT. likewise bore a hand holding a | where self-denial as to creature-enjofments 
that the crown and reward of true glory scourge and a branch of laurel. Motto, | was most practised it could not re down, 
shall be adjudged to him who most of all | 7)? 4 premium, ‘* Punishment and | or keep in absolute subjection at all times, 
distinguishes himself as a lover and follower ewerd.” the heart’s longings after, or yearnin 
of virtue. : > PICCOLOMINI, Duke or AMALFI, hav- | towards, what it had left behind, and whi 
Much difference exists as to the form of ing been made by his brother-in-law, the | the desires were presumed to be 
the ancient metw, or winning-posts; but, | yr) nose del Vasto, General of the Light | heavenwards under the guidance of eccle- 
from the Greek name signifying a fir cone, | 77, during the war in Piedmont, took | siastical rule laid down by abbot or abbes, 
they would appear to be of that form. | 5. device, in token of his vigilance, a| they were often clinging to the things of 
Sanazzaro speaks of the cypress :— crane with its left leg raised, and a pebble | earth with a tenacity beyond the power of 
“ Un cipresso imitatore dell’ alte mete.” in its claw—a remedy against sleep (Fig. 13), | either to separate. ee ae 
And Mr. Horsley’s ‘ Novice’, seems, aot 
They were three cones, placed on a square SNAT VR. to have forgotten altogether that external 
base, and terminated by balls on the top. life from which she is about, to separate, 
A design for Guidobaldo's goals was sent by should resolution hold out the requisite 
Bernardo Tasso, taken from the Circus = ' term of probation. The dove she caresses 4 
Maximus at Rome. Ms, ’ ntly is, or may be accepted as, am 
This impresa is often to be seen on the d a the world beyond the convent-walls, 
enamelled Faience and ornamental furniture bringing to her, unlike the dove of.Noab, 
of the period, probably executed for Duke howe, that breathe not of the subsiding 
Guidobaldo himself, for he was the great te - of ae waters, but of the social enjoyments 
patron of Majolica. He gave every encou- Sa of her irlhood’s home and its tendarest 
ragement to the advancement of the art, ~ pei ce perhaps, thoughts of one 
which, owing to his patronage, attained at dearer than all the world beside. The book 
that period its greatest perfection. He]! . f devotion is laid, aside, the chaplet of 
procured the best designs for his painters, | , , 1 ers she is weaving for some holy rite 
and delighted in making presents to contem- - aon fallen from her hands as the winged 
rary princes of specimens of his Majolica.* ’. ae — a f innocence flew into her bosom, 
lis Excellency the Italian Minister has a ee — ——— , a kin, +" upon her devotion and her 
pair of Majolica candlesticks three feet and : , labo ng Those aged nuns, who have 
a half high, with the three mete ; and Baron OO ar pee fom a bituated to the austerities of the 
Meyer de Rothschild “eae mg a similar ee Ste aT ome va reward her, as they seunter Up 
pair. These were exhibited in the Loan : — ‘ee burial-avo 7 of the sisterhood—recog- 
Collection of 1862. is oe = ae the turf-mounds on the left— 
In the Museum at South Kensington | with the motto, Oficium natura docet, | with looks of suspicion, a8 if they would 
rae bp’ — chairs, —. pliantes, ‘Nature shows its office” (i.e. use). Pliny connect the act with something sinful, or, 
meas we roma fe theme senate » of ivory | says of these birds, “‘They maintain a | ot Jeast, as savouring more of worl 
poche oot a the — pga a | set watch all the night jong. and have | than is consistent with strict i. 
Urbino, surmounted by the ‘hows =n of | their ‘sentinels. These stand upon one life, which would shut out ate 












































: - 116, 50! 
the Hippodrome, encircled by the ducal | Saat, and hold a little stone within the feelings of our nature and — 


urce 
° : : a « untifully 
coronet. The gilded nails which attach the | , ‘een ee -_ > a Bosses Gel. © of a Tnore is a homily 
velvet backs and seats are in the form of them, and reprove then. for their negli- Sho read in this simple and elegant com- 
large acorns, the Della Rovere cognizance. | gence. Whiles these watch all the rest | position, but we cannot stay to set it oan 
po | ~~ | Sleepe, couching their heads under their | oven were it our duty to preach on an 
on =e Se ming — | wings; and one while they rest upon the The interest of the picture centres a 
No Guido there, no Frederico there one foot, and otherwiles they shift to the principal figure, though the others “ 
ener ne =) natn other.” (PLiny, book x. chap. xxiii.) necessity in working out such & — 
Tn later times ; for these a knight so famed, | The device of the crane has been used the painter intended to place oS Ao 
With courteous welcome had awhile constrain’d | with other mottoes im lying vigilance, Non He has treated the subject bes rtistic 
} og ee ppt mem ey aid dormit qui custodit, ** he that 1s keeper is delicacy of feeling and with true ea hee 
To every noble knight and virtuous maid” | no sleeper;” and Amat victoria curam, taste. The expression of the arte 
© Mee Gheens end a Ee'S Translation. | “ Victory requires caution :” Pour vaincre, | has the beauty of quietude—whatey 


. . aD 
ca Vases executed my : . de 18 easy, 
- the Sperieria, or medical dispensary attached to tt e | vil faut eiller, thoughts may be 4 aly oon . The 
ucal palace, were presented by his successor as an offering a ap dress 18 grace cadem 
to our Lady at Loreto. Queen Christina, of Sweden, } _.* “Aaron's rod that brought forth buds, and bloomed A exhibited at the Roy’ A y 
a aa to tradition, offered for them their weight in | blossoms, and yielded almonds.”—Numbers xvii. 8. pic was 
gol 


eee in 1856. 
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PARIS | 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
No. IL—BELGIAN SCHOOL OF 

PAINTING. 


A coMpLETE survey of the Belgian school— 
in some respects the first in Europe—it 
will be impossible to comprise within the 
limits of the present article. Any scanti- 
ness, however, in the sketch we now give 
may receive ample amends in the series of 
careful and instructive papers on the lead- 
ing Belgian painters by Mr. James Dafforne, 
which have appeared in the pages of the 
Art-Journal, during the past and the pre- 
sent years. 

The Paris Exhibition, if it add not ma- 
terially to our previous knowledge, may be 
said to contain, with one or two obvious 
exceptions, a fair summary of the Belgian 
school. Yet the Exhibition of 1855 com- 
prised thirty-seven more eas and a 
greater number of painters by thirty-eight. 
Among illustrious artists then present and 
now absent are De Braekeleer, De Keyser, 
Dyckmans, Madou, Portaels, and Verboeck- 
hoven, In the London Exhibition of 1862 
the number of both painters and artists was 
less than in either of the Paris Expositions. 
Our own galleries, however, will ever re- 
main memorable by the magnificent display 
of the works of Gallait, who, by some mis- 
chance, has been absent from each of the 
great Paris gatherings. It will thus be 
readily understood that every successive 
Exhibition serves in turn to bring out 
some special phase of the widely varied 
school of Belgium; that each gallery has 
been marked by strength and weakness, 
by fulness and insufficiency; and that only 
through a series of years, and by a reitera- 
tion of efforts, is the school in its entirety 
made manifest. The present collection, 
like its predecessors, has certain special 
claims on attention. Never before has 
been seen so brilliant an array of the works 
of Willems and Alfred Stevens. Leys, too, 
exhibits in Paris twice as many pictures as 
he did in London. Baugniet makes his 
first appearance in International galleries. 
Pauwels, Robert, De Groux, De Winne, 
and Hamman have within the last ten 
years established or greatly enhanced their 
several reputations. - It were, perhaps, 
umpossible for Bossuet to be more Prilliant 
in sun-illumined buildings than of yore; 
it were hard for Van Moer to surpass him- 
self in the painting of interiors. Of the | 
charming coast scenes of Clays we have | 
hever seen so full or favourable a display, | 
and = Saennyee generally Belgian artists 
now show a variety xce ) 
which scarcely om i on aa | 
proof. Altogether the demonstration made | 
18 80 satisfactory and instructive, that all | 
the more do we regret certain deficiencies | 
which leave the collection short of complete. 
F The Academic style, transplanted from | 
a to Belgium fifty years ago on the 
xile of David, leaves no visible sign in the 
Exhibition. Neither is the succeeding 
manner, sometimes termed romantic and | 
Sometimes naturalistic, seen in its strength. 
That manner, French critics would have us | 
believe, was derived from Gericault, Dela- | 
roche, and Delacroix. It would seem, how- 
ever, Impossible todissever the Belgian phase 
Y, sacred and historic art from Rubens and 

andyck. _ An impartial judgment, in fact, 
“signs joint influence to Flemish painters 
then et wed sor, and to French painters of 
thes a 1 period, The) oble historic school 

8 evolved is, as we have said, in the 


absence of Gallait and De Keyser, not in 








force. Alexander Robert, however, exhibits 
a large picture, ‘The Sack of a Convent,’ 
which has much of the breadth and the 
vigour identified with the art of Belgium. 
Charles de Groux is more’suited to historic 
genre than to history proper. Yet his 
‘ Death of Charles V.’ has been painted in 
a broad, bold style. Charles Verlat is 
another artist divided between two opinions, 
a state of mind fatal to noble purpose. A 
picture by this artist, ‘Au Loup,’ @ la 
Sneyders, which has gone the round of 
exhibitions, hangs side by side with most 
solemn compositions. That Verlat will rise 
from a painter of animals into a true 
religious artist may be doubted if there be 
no better proof than ‘ La Vierge et l’Enfant 
Jésus,’ and ‘ Le Christ mort au pied de la 
Croix.’ The one ranks as a replica from 
Sassoferrata, the other might pass for a re- 
spectable reproduction from Vandyck; nei- 
ther can be accepted in evidence that the 
spirit of religion lives in the art of Belgium. 
Art, in fact, has become secularised in Bel- 


gium, as in other countries. Yet Godefroid | 


Guffens, borne down with the weight of 
innumerable medals, exhibits a number of 
cartoons which serve, as it were, for the 
lineaments and hard anatomics of a once 
living religious art. These designs, which 
have been carried out as mural paintings 
in an Antwerp church, are allied to the 
modern German phase of Christian painting 
—they are studious, but soulless. Alex- 
ander Thomas, well remembered in London 
by a tragic picture, ‘Judas Iscariot on the 
Night of our Lord's Betrayal,’ exhibits a 
weaker work, something between Annibal 
Caracci and Carlo Dolce, ‘La Vierge au 
Calvaire.’ The cast of drapery is directly 
Academic. 
London he was seen by his master-piece, 
‘The Golden Age:’ he certainly will not 
add tohisreputation by ‘ Plutot Mourir.’ This 


picture, like other of the artist’s works, may | 


plead knowledge in excuse for want of taste. 
On the whole, religious, historic, und semi- 
historic styles are poorly represented. In- 
deed, the Belgian has suffered the fate of 
other contemporary schools. The traditions 
of high Art, in the prescriptive sense of the 
term, have become effete. Present tenden- 
cies are towards genre. 

We have spoken of modern historic 
modes; we now pass to the medizvalism 


_revived by Baron Henri Leys. This re- 


suscitation of Memling and Van Eyck is 
sufficiently well known ; yet, perhaps, the 
mannerism of the method was never more 
strongly marked than in the twelve pictures 
now exhibited. That the figures are solemn 
and severe, that they maintain a certain 
stiff and awkward dignity, will be taken as 
a matter of course. The colour is sombre, 
as usual; no sunshine lights the counte- 
nance or breaks the uniformity of shadow. 
Historic characters seem to bear on their 
shoulders heavy burdens; they have been 
petrified for centuries; movement is to 
them no longer possible. The artist, in- 
deed, has prescribed for himself the limits 
of finality. Yet within the bounds of 
mediyalism no other painter has found 
so wide and varied development. Twelve 
pictures testify to a power approaching 
even prolific production, and yet the exe- 
cution is the reverse of facile. Four 
of these compositions have been executed 
in fresco in the great hall of the Antwerp 
Hotel de Ville. Leys, for the decoration of 
a national building, has rightly selected 
signal events in the history of his country. 
Belgian artists, indeed, give proof of pa- 
triotism in the themes they have chosen, 
and they paint, we may be sure, with all 


the more earnestness those deeds which 


ou 





Van Lerius is secular; in | 


| 
were enacted near the homes of their 
fathers. There is much persuasion of truth, 
great circumstantial reality in the painter's 
narrative, as he recounts how the Burgo- 
master Lancelot Van Ursel harangued the 
| city guard, how the Archduke Charles took 
| the oath before the municipality of Antwerp. 
Leys, in pictures derived from the story of 
Luther and Lucas Cranach, becomes iden- 
tified with the Protestant cause, His 
| manner of painting, too, belongs to the 
period: it has much in common with that 
| of Holbein, Durer, and Cranach. Finally 
| we have the pleasure of recording that this 
| painter has, by the mastery of Ess works, 
| justly won one of the grand gold medals. 
| Ferdinand Pauwels hasalso obtained highest 
honours by works which have much in com- 
mon with the pictures of Leys. ‘The Widow 
\of Philip Van Artevelde,’ exhibited in 
| 1862, is still the painter’s master-piece. It 
| must, indeed, be counted a noble work. 
| Pauwels throws into his compositions more 
| tenderness, sentiment, and movement than 
Leys; in short, he is not so deliberately 
| medieval. We regret, indeed, to find in 
| more than one of Lis five contributions a 
| seeking after show, little to his credit; 
| this snare, we trust, may not betray him 
from the strait and narrow walk of strict 
history. Two other painters of promise, 
| Albert and Julien de Vriendt are also 
| identified with medisval styles. Edouard 
| Hamman has been long before the world : 
/ he was created Chevalier of the Order of 
| Leopold as far back as 1854. In the year 
| following he exhibited in Paris under the 
| class of ‘Genre Historique.’ Though born 
| at Ostend, France has onl the country 
of his adoption. In the present Exhibition, 
however, Ne is necessarily again brought 
under allegiance to Belgium. His pictures 
are unequal: that of Charles V,, when a 
boy, listening to a lecture by Erasmus, is 
capital. For like care and knowledge was to 
be commended a well-known composition 
seen in London in 1862, ‘ Adrien Willaert 
directing the performance of a Mass.’ 
Another branch of the widely-ramified 
school of Belgium is an offshoot from the 
Dutch painters Terburg and Mieris. It is 
|a curious coincidence that the modern 
representatives, suchas Willems, A. Stevens, 
De Jonghe, and Baugniet, of an essentiall 
Flemish style, have migrated, one and all, 
to Paris. And we think it is not difficult 
to connect this change of abode with a 
correspondent modification in manner. A 
certain grace and elegance, a bearing as of 
good society—traits assuredly foreign to 
old Dutch painters—are found in the ex- 
quisite cabinet pictures of these Belgian 
artists. It were indeed quite superfluous to 
| praise the lustrous satins which deck the 
fair tenants of Willems’ canvases, His 
thirteen pictures prove that a satin dress 
has been the study of the artist's life. The 
| slightest change of incident, the turn or 
| curve of a ribbon, or the addition of one 
|more flounce to a skirt, makes quite 
| sufficient pretext for a fresh picture. 
| Willems’ flesh is opaque ; but in all that 
| pertains to a toilette his pictures are perfect. 
| In cast of drapery he is studious, in the 
management of the folds of a falling dress, 
in graceful curve of line, and play of 
| brilliant light and tender shadow, the artist 
\is without rival throughout the world. 
Vis-d-vis to Willems’ thirteen gems hang 
| eighteen equally remarkable, though widely 
| different, pictures by Alfred Stevens. Here 
again is an artist whose long-established 
reputation can scarcel y gain augmentation. 
Yet perhaps until eighteen master-works 
were focussed upon one wall were the varied 
resources of the artist scarcely re ognised by 
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Europe. That the genius of Stevens would 
lack material were it not for the milliner’s | 
shop is to make no specific or serious | 
charge in the present aspect of continental | 
schools. That the painter transmutes a 
book of fashions into the cleverest of pic- 
tures is sufficient praise. And assuredly 
Stevens has such ready resource that he is 
seldom reduced to the extremity of repeat- 
ing himself. Indeed, each one of his eigh- 
teen compositions may be regarded as @ 
distinct experiment or problem in colour, 
and the complexion in which he clothes his 
subjects often ceases to be decorative, and 
becomes in no ordinary degree suggestive 
of thought and definite intent. And so 
incidents and situations essentially frivolous 
are removed out of the region of common- 
place. Few artists display such mastery 
of brush. Stevens paints with a broad, 
bold hand, after the manner of the more 
vigorous of the old Dutch masters. His 
works, however, are distinguished by two 
styles: the one large, vigorous, broad; the 
other comparatively delicate and finished. 
Charles Baugniet contributes three genre 
subjects. ‘The Reverie after the Ball’ is 
certainly not surpassed for delicate draw- 
ing and handling of drapery. Gustave de 
Jonghe also sustains his good name in a 
couple of gewre pictures thoroughly carried 
out and altegether complete. Stallaert’s 
‘ Lesbie’ is a pretty romance founded on 
the classic ; the colour is pleasantly deco- 
rative. Jillens, Verheyden, and others, | 
follow in the track of the rustic and rude 
Dutch painters. Altogether, as we have 
already indicated, there are no greater at- 
tractions in the gallery than the brilliant 
works of Willems and Stevens. These | 
artists have made a mark at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition which time cannot efface, 
and they carry away with them, as matter 
of right, the distinction of first-class medals. 

Belgium has for many years been distin- 
guished by its animal painters. ‘Travellers 
well remember a flock of sheep by Ver- 
boeckhoven in the Brussels Gallery as one 
of the best pictures of the kind to be met 
with in the course of a continental tour. 
This artist, pre-eminent as a painter of 
sheep, to whom our own Cooper owes 
much, 18 unfortunately absent from Paris. 
Joseph Stevens, brother of Alfred, is another 
ae of animals who has long enjoyed a 

“uropean reputation, especially in the de- 
lineation of dogs. ‘The Patience of Ex- 
enpery) a dog patiently watching at the 
iole of a rat, shows character at every | 
int. It is an actual portrait, true to the 
ife. Stevens brings satire to bear on the 
brute creation ; he makes of animals cari- 
catures after the fashion of Decamps ; he 
never indulges in the sentiment which is the 
favourite resource of Landseer. The Bel- 
gians, in Common with the French, look on 
the comic side of animal nature, and so 
Stevens, as | ecamps, not infrequently calls 
monkeys to his aid. Another Belgian, De 

Pratere, exhibits a picture close on the 

manner of the French Jadin. Charles 
T’Scheggeny and Edmund T’Scheggeny each 

has specialties, the one in the painting of 
horses, the other of sheep. ‘The horses have 
acuon; sometimes, indeed, they would be 
better for taming. , 

It is not surprising that in the old pic- 
turesque towns of Belgium there should 
have grown up painters addicted to bricks 
and mortar. Francois Bossuet, who al- 
ways makes a figure at International Ex- 
hibitions, forsakes, however, the shadow of 
the north for the sun of the more brilliant 
south. The light he throws from the sur- 
face of a wall can scarcely be more dayzline. 
Brick, stucco, plaster become, on his cany as, 


palpable to touch. His drawing of archi- 
tectural detail, too, is firm and precise. 
Bossuet stands pre-eminent in international 
galleries. Francis Stroobant affects the 
same style. Jean Baptiste Van Moer is 
another artist who merits the honours be- 
stowed upon him. The grand interior of 
the Church of Belem he treats with large- 
ness and solemnity. The manner of these 
painters is mature. 
remember that Louis Haghe, the friend 
and sketching companion of David Roberts, 
is a native of Belgium. Many are the 
picturesque scenes these artists have 
painted in old towns they visited together. 
Jean Robie was created Chevalier of the 
Order of Leopold for his fruits and flowers. 
‘Autumn’ certainly makes a magnificent 
display ; as a study the picture is truthful. 
Henry Robbe also paints ‘ flowers and 
fruits” brilliantly ; yet the contrast sought 
by the opposition of warm and cool colour 


is too violent—a fault not uncommon in | 


continental schools. 

Paul Jean Clays is a pupil of Gudin, the 
marine painter, on whom the French set 
highest store. 
celebrated sea pageants, such as ‘ The Entry 
of Queen Victoria into Ostend.’ His pre- 
sent pictures, however, have all the charra 
of simplicity. The tranquillity of a dead 
calin, the placidity of sea and sky under a 


haze of silver mist, Clays renders with | 


charming delicacy and truth. In a tem- 


pest Clays is not so much at his ease; he | 
suggests the tumult of the elements, but | 


does not draw the curves of a storm-wave. 


To what advantage Belgian landscape is | 
seen in Paris may be judged from a bare | 


enumeration of well-known names, such as 
Fourmois, Jacob Jacobs, De Knyff, Kin- 
dermans, Lamoriniére, and Quinaux. The 
esteem in which these painters are held, 


'and the generous recognition which the 


State gives even to landscape art, are 
attested by the fact that these six landscape 
painters all bear decorations of the Order 
of Leopold. Fourmois is allied to the old 
Dutch landscapists ; the trunks and foliage 
of his trees are marked by the manner of 
Wynants and Hobbima. With some such 
slight exception, however, the style of the 
old Dutch painters is gone out. Yet Jacob 
Jacobs represents Ruysdael by a grand 
Norwegian torrent, painted with power 
and skul. 
land to paint Burnham beeches: our own 
MacCallum succeeds better. (uinaux ap- 
proaches the Dusseldorf style in a grand 
‘Vue prise dans le Dauphiné.’ The fore- 


ground is weak; strength has been re- | guish and desolation. 


The reader may | 


Like his master, he has | 


Lamorini¢re has been to Eng- | 


a 


No. III.—PICTURES OF THE 
SCHOOL. DOTOR 

HOLLAND, not without re : 
in her distinctive ational athe ann md 
before have the characteristics of that + one 
been brought so prominently into a 
The separate gallery built in the Park has 
enabled modern Dutch artists to show ho 
zealously they have guarded the anci ol 
honour of their country. The range of the 
national Art, it may be objected, is 
extended or elevated, and it will aioe 
be added that the term Pays-Bas oxen 
| with equal exactitude the flatness of the 

land and the low level of the Art, The 
| objection, if not wholly without foundation 

admits of counter-statement. It is surely 
| Some comfort to be spared encounter with 

pseudo-high Art; it is no inconsiderable 
praise to say that Dutch artists know their 
limits, and do not attempt works for which 
they have no vocation. Then again it is 
evident that for technical excellence they 
are seldom surpassed. Modern Dateh 
painters, even like their forerunners, Teniers 
Ostade, Mieris, and Rembrandt, are masters 
of composition and execution; they are 
skilled in the management of light and 
shade; they conform to all the grammatic 
rules of their art. Thus the Dutch pictures 
collected in Paris, if a little circumseribed 
in style and range, are within their special 
| sphere singularly complete. 

It is fortunate there is but one picture in 
the gallery that aspires after high religious 
| Art up to the scale of life. ‘The Nativity’ 
is in the well-known manner of Van 
Schendel, an artist who, like Schalken, 
illumines his subjects by artificial light. 
Such pictures, for which the Dutch have of 
old shown affection, are painted for the 
sake of surprise; as works of Art, they 
have always been mediocre, whether the 
painter be Schalken, Gherardo delle Notte, 
or Van Schendel. We gladly pass from 
Dutch high Art to the school of genre. 

J. Israéls, of Amsterdam, is the only 
painter of the Pays-Bas who has obtained 
recognition from the International jury, 
and he surely receives insufficient honour 
| in a third-class medal. His pictures, which 
| obtained notice in London, rise certainly in 
| Paris to deserved distinction. His style 
| may be best expressed by comparison with 
our Scottish school, represented by the 
| Faeds and Burrs. His delineations of 

cottage life have truth, simplicity, aud 
| pathos. He portrays a ‘death-bed, also 
| an ‘orphan’s home,’ in their terrible an- 
His execution seeks 








served for mountains and cloudland. The | no effect; it goes direct to the point; it 


gallery contains other lovely landscapes 
which might detain us long. 


Gouda,’ exquisite for the study of a limpid 
stream. De Knyff, in ‘Le Vieux Saule,’ 


De Scham- 
pad has painted a placid, grass-green, | 
sambinet-like scene in the ‘ Environs de | 


gains poetry out of a flat, rainy country, | 
grand in dusky gloom, largely and broadly | 


treated after the manner of foreign schools. 
Lastly, Kindermans contributes one of the 
most lovely of nature transcripts to be met 
with in the whole Exhibition, ‘A Ruined 
Fishery on the River Semoy.’ Specially 


delicious are the lights subdued in lustre, | 
the half-veiled sunshine, the liquid, trans- | 
parent water, the freshness of the dewy | 
grass, the intense yet exquisite harmonies | 
of greys and greens. We leave such choice | 


samples of a style national and Belgian 


with regret. Indeed, it is hard to quit a | 


gallery rich in works which every way 


} 
| 


confer honour upon this great school. Bel- | 


gian Art certainly disports herself nobly at 
the International Exhibition. 


the story plainly, as if the simple fact 
needed no comment or persuasive rhetoric. 
This is the painter’s shadow side, overcast 
in colour sombre. But he has yet another 
mood: he breaks at times into sunshine, 
and throws off a brilliant picture, such as 
‘Les Enfants de la Mer.’ Effect 18 here 
gained by the common expedient of con- 
trast between warm colour — 
and cool blues and greys in sea 
background. _Israéls is one of the so 
painters who have won @ European rep 
tation in Paris. D. Bles long ag° obt r 
abundant honour, and therefore he can a 
without an International medal. He ny 
be numbered among the legitimate = ‘ 
ants of the old Dutch painters. 41° sitio 
Duet of small Children’ is a capita 4 
picture. Craeyvanger’s ‘ Lesson of lis ee 
has marks of the detail and Tea ism 
Gerard Dou. ‘ After the Victory, by ~~ 
man, may also be commended, . rl 
like many other works in the gallery, 
falls somewhat short of first-r@ 


te excel- 
See 
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‘Contemplation,’ by Scheltema, is 
" wes approach fo that class of Dutch art 
which dealt with good society. Schwartze, 
of Amsterdam, is one among the few 
ainters who cherish the traditions of Rem- 
atelier. His treatment is broad, 
his effects are massed. Stroebel is another 
artist who still sticks to the old methods. 
His ‘ Syndics’ give opportunity for the use 
of black in hat and coat, white in collar, 
placed against a pearly half-toned back- 
round, out of which elements Van Helst, 
Rembrandt, and others educed some of 
their most telling effects. This artist ex- 
hibits also ‘An Interior’—a woman wind- 
ing up a Dutch clock, which is admirable 
for the just relation in colour and tone 
maintained between the figure and the 
background. ‘The wall tiles are painted to 
perfection, and impasto gives to certain 
passages the power to be gained by loaded 
paint. This picture, though in subject- 
matter humble, can never be forgotten. 
H. A. Van Trigt, of Amsterdam, also ex- 
hibits a picture, of which Holland has a 
right to be proud, ‘ Catechism in a Lutheran 
Church.’ Had it been produced in Eng- 
land, it would have been deemed a product 
of the Webster school, so closely allied are 
all modern derivatives of the old art of 
Dutch genre. Hugo Bakkerkorff, an artist 
who may be seen in Mr. Wallis’s gallery, 
elaborates figures to marvellous finish. 
Christophe Bisschop, another painter who, 
in the present season, has made a favour- 
able impression in London, shows a master- 
hand in ‘La Priére Interrompue.’ Deep 
harmonies in a low key run through the 
picture. The style has individuality and 
nationality, a praise which may be bestowed 
on many other works in the gallery. 

Alma Tadema ought certainly to have 
been rewarded by a medal, but having 
been created ‘‘Chevalier of the Order of 
Leopold,” he is already independent of the 
doubtful honour which the Paris jury could 
confer. His works, thanks to the Gallery 
in Pall Mall, are by this time appreciated 
in England. Tadema is a pupil of Leys, 
but, we need scarcely say, retains little in 
common with the style of his master. He 
has never before been seen in equal ampli- 
‘ude or variety; no fewer than thirteen of 
ius pictures are in Paris. His themes are 


mostly derived from the domestic life of | 


the Romans, which, in fact, he restores in 
its detail and reality. The antiquary would 
delight in the bronzes, the busts, and the 
furniture of classic design and workman- 
ship, which find place in these recondite, 
but not a little curious, pictorial creations. 
Lovely and poetic, deep in harmony of 
colour, and powerful in hand are such 
compositions as ‘ Lesbie’ and ‘ Catullus.’ 
Not slightly grotesque, however, and even 
repulsive, are certain fantastic pictures, 
‘The Roman Dance’ and ‘ The Mummy.’ 
Altogether Tadema is an anomaly, but 
gemus will reconcile the world to his 
eccentricities, 

Holland, as might be expected from the 
country of Paul Potter, is still addicted 
the painting of cattle. In this land, 
tertile in butter and cheese, Art takes an 
agricultural turn. Of cattle-painters, Haas 
's one of the best; his pictures are true to 
his nativity. A milking girl, a cow, and a 
— thrown among grass, against a grey, 
Had, sky, may be deemed expressly national. 
44s, too, enlivens his subjects by light, 
and forces up his pictures with colour, and 
M the result becomes eminently agreeable. 
Maris also paints cattle on a green, flat, 
Watery marsh more than passably well. 

. fail to trace in any modern Dutch 
painter the hard literal truth of Paul 





Potter, neither is a surviving disciple of 
Wouvermans to be found. 

Dutch painters of landscape, like Dutch 
copyists of cattle, are strong in the persua- 
sion that there is no country like Holland. 
They keep close to the homestead; they 
have never gone in search of a mountain ; 
they have seldom penetrated a forest. The 
scenes painted by Roelofs are strong in the 

lain merits common to Dutch landscapes. 

hey rejoice in the lowlands which border 
on waters. The fields are flat and sedgy, 
the grass is dewy and green, the sky is 
liquid with rain and grey with haze, the 
clouds carry themselves slowly on a slug- 
gard wind. Roelofs’ landscapes are as 
lovely as circumstances may admit, and in 
Art-qualities indeed they are very choice. 
Concerning the nationality of Stortenbeker, 
‘Chevalier de l'Ordre de la Couronne de 
Chéne, ala Haye,” there can be little doubt, 
whether we regard his landscapes or the 
title he bears. He, too, transcribes, with 
praiseworthy fidelity and affection, tracts 
of country, flat, dull, and monotonous. 
Yet perhaps his works, in common with 
others of his countrymen, teach that a 
good picture does not depend on its subject, 
but upon its treatment. 

In the way of sea-pieces there is nothing 
in the gallery worthy of descent from 
Backhuysen and Van de Velde. W. Gruyter 
can give to a wave free toss and nice 
balance. The pictures of Meyer and Wal- 
drop are barely passable. It might cer- 
tainly have been expected that a nation 
which has held dominion over ocean would 
have entered international galleries as not 
unknown to Neptune. 

Flower-painting in Holland, as in other 
countries, seems appropriately to have 
fallen into the hands of the ladies. Malle. 
Haanen, Mdlle. Alida Stolk, and Mdlle. 
M. Vos exhibit flowers and nature morte, 
which, as pictures, are something more 
than creditable. Still, on the whole, we 
have again to record decline. No flower 
and fruit painter is present comparable to 
Van Huysum. Architectural painting 
appears to have stood its ground more 
firmly. Bosboom ‘and Springer each has 
received from his country honour, and 
they produce pictures which justify the 
rewards they bear. The works of these 
painters are deliberate and mature. 

Altogether, the Dutch Gallery is emi- 
nently instructive as a national manifesto. 
The utter absence of imagination, the 
complete renunciation of ideal beauty, are 


in themselves charmingly characteristic of | 


the people. On entering the gallery we are 
in the territory of Teniers, and it is indeed 
for once a not unpleasing novelty to esca 
from the dominion of Raphael and the 
Carracci. 

The neighbouring but dissimilar schools 
of Belgium and Holland have done well to 
exhibit in separate galleries. Henceforth 
the diverse styles of the two countries are 
in little danger of being confounded. Bel- 
gian Art aims at the historic, and so gains 
advantage. Dutch pictures, on the con- 
trary, are seldom large in size or treatment, 
not often decorative, and never monumental ; 
therefore do they suffer loss in international 
competition, Yet, as we have already in- 
dicated, the artists of Holland possess the 
merit of being true to themselves and to the 
antecedents of their country. The distin- 
guishing merit of Dutch Art, indeed, is 
that it lies very close upon nature; that 


genius makes no wild diversion from the | from books an 
even tenor of a narrow way; that imagi- | intercourse wi 


nation does not insist on the pleasing 
perversion of literal truth. 








} 





OBITUARY. 


HORATIO McCULLOCH, R.S.A. 

This distinguished Scotch artist, who has 
for many years held indisputably the first 
lace among the landscape-painters of th 
t pe-pa the 

orth, has at length been called away. 
We cannot, indeed, say of him, as was said 
of another illustrious fellow-artist of his 
time, that he has ‘left the great work of 
life but partially done;” for he led a life 
of most unwearied and fruitful industry ; 
but true enough of him as of David Scott— 
the Michael Angelo of Scotland—* still 
young to the last was his manifold heart.” 
It was not till the dark angel's call had 
been again and again, and a third time 
repeated, that the stout-hearted and stout- 
framed little man yielded to the summons, 
He was attacked, during the latter part of the 
last terrible winter, by his old enemy para- 
lysis, and was removed, for the sake of milder 
air, from his residence by the seaside at 
Trinity, near Edinburgh, to the southern 
quarter of the city. The change for a time 
seemed to have a beneficial effect, and on 
his return home he was almost himself 
again, once more sitting down to his easel. 
But notwithstanding the most sedulous 
care against over-excitement, the remorse- 
less enemy too speedily came back, and at 
short intervals, for his victim, and this 
time he was not to be denied. The third 
shock of paralysis was, as usual, fatal, and 
after lingering for a day or two half un- 
conscious, on the 24th of June last he 
calmly passed away. It was a lovely 
evening. The sea was blue and wayeless, 
and the vesper songs of the garden birds 
were heard in the chamber of the dying 

artist. Sunset without, sunset there within ! 
but a sunset cloudless and serene, such as 
many a time he himself had painted in 
nature, when the broad orb goes down in 
his tranquillity, leaving on hill and loch 
and in the sky traces of his last splendour, 
as though ‘‘to console earth for the glory 
one.” 

Not without leaving many a memorial— 
and no evanescent memorials—has 
great Scotch painter gone from among us ; 
for his was a hand that never wearied, even 
to the very last. He was born in Glasgow 
in 1806, and his father had probably no 
wish or expectation that his son would 
follow any other than his own business, 
which, we are told, was that of a manufac- 
turer. The designation is rather pompous, 
perhaps, and probably McCulloch senior 
was only lord of his own loom—a weaver. 
His gifted son at any rate received no ex- 

nsive education, although it was doubt- 
ess originally more than sufficient for what 
seemed likely to be his station in future 
life. No defects in this respect were notice- 
able during his after-career. His conver- 
sation showed him to be a man of extensive 
reading, and very varied information on 
all subjects, save, perhaps, two, which he 
avoided—politics and polemics. And there 
was an easy grace in his simple manner, 
which the most fashionable culture could 
never have bestowed. He was ever genial 
and at ease; among the great in rank 
manly and self-possessed in bearing ; gentle 
to the humblest that approached him, The 
beautiful eye, bright and kind, spoke most 
unmistakably the man of genius; and his 
conversation, rich in references to literature, 
full of anecdote and illustration gathered 
d from nature, and from long 

ith gifted friends, was always 
charming. Ah Noctes Canaque of loug 
ago, that can return no more. waen Alex- 
ander Smith, and James Ballantyne, and 
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Macnee, and some few other old friends— 
David Roberts. John Phillip, or John Leitch, 
perhaps—on their visits to early scenes, used 
to gather round the hospitable board in 
Danube Street, Edinburgh, and old stories 
and new, endless, most mirth-moving tales 
of impossible adventure in M.’s won- 
derful Doric, and song and joke alternate, 
and speech most often mock-heroic, and 
hearty, harmless fun, that could neither 
pain a friend, though the hero, however 
ridiculous, for the nonce, nor offend the ear 
of any lady fair of the merry company, 
made the night seem far too short. 

Horatio McCulloch was named by his 
father after the great sailor, then in the full 
glory of his fame. He served an appren- 
ticeship, we believe, to a house-painter, but 
very soon betook himself to the represent- 
ation of nature. The west of Scotland is rich 
in all sorts of material for the landscape- 
ae and when in his twentieth year, he 

ad gathered knowledge and strength of 
hand enough to send to the Scottish Exhi- 
bition a view on the Clyde. In 1834 we 
find that he exhibited no fewer than nine 
pictures; and, two years later, he was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. In 1838, having by that time 
fully established his claim to the honour, 
he was elected a Fellow of the Academy, 
and took up his residence in Edinburgh. 
And from the day of his doing so, until the 
pencil dropped from his hand, he toiled 
unweariedly. There was scarcely a part 
of Scotland affording scenery for the 
landscape artist that he did not visit and 
illustrate, choosing his subjects generally 
not because of any historical associations 
connected with them, but rather because 
of their natural power to delight with their 
beauty, or awe by their grandeur. He was 
the Christopher North of the canvas, and 
as he could write and speak so variously— 
now in numbers of melting pathos, and 
again in tones of trumpet power—so 
McCulloch painted; now the mountain 
corry, ‘its echoes repeating the roar of 
the cataract, and the scream of the eagle ;” 
and again the quiet vale, asleep in the 
morning light of its own loveliness. 

It is pleasing to know that the artist, and 
the poet philosopher to whom we have likened 
him, were fast friends, and that the most 
eloquent tribute ever paid in public speech 
to the genius and merits of Horatio MeCul- 
loch came from the lips of John Wilson. 
They were, in a very true sense, kindred 
spirits, and many was the story Mac could 
tell of the Professor. There had been a 
long-standing agreement that a picture 
should be painted of Elleray, Wilson’s ever- 
famous and once most lovely residence on 
Windermere. But evil times came upon 
the Professor before the work was entered 
on, and, after several postponements of a 


visit to the spot, he one day broke wildly | 


in upon the painter, and cried with husky 
voice and glistening eve, “ Met ‘ulloch, I’ve 
sold Elleray!” Of Wilson the artist had 
many anecdotes. Mr. J. I’. Williams, a 
meritorious artist of some thirty years avo 
(not to be confounded with Williams. the 


contra-distinguished 


by an agnomen un- 
lattering to * 


J. I°.""), desired rather per- 
sistently on one occasion in the Acai 
to gain the Professor's opinion of 
picture, which the latter carefully scrut 
nised. 
said, ‘but I don't like that woman with | 
the umbrella in the foreground.” « Woman 


* Very good, very good, J. F.,” he 


with an umbrella!” cried the disgusted 

artist ; ‘‘ why, sir, it’s a white horse '” 
Met ‘ulloch and Macnish, the author of 

* The Anatomy of Drunkenness,” resided 





at the village-town of Hamilton, near 
Glasgow, for some period, and rambled 
among the mighty oaks of old Cadgow. 
At the time of the O’Connell furore in 
Scotland, the artist and his friend, while 
there, took it into their heads to pass them- 
selves off assonsof the ‘‘ Liberator.” By some 
of the well-to-do Radicals they were, in 
their assumed characters, sumptuously 
entertained, and one of these, greatly de- 
lighted with his friends, was next day, 
after a carouse (at his proper expense of 
course), expatiating to some companions in 
the street on their kindness and conde- 
scension, when the two unfortunates came 
into view, and were instantly recognised 
as ‘“‘the penter body frae Glasgow, and 
that daft callant Macnish,” and they had 
to beat a precipitate retreat. Another ex- 
ploit of these youthful days was a moon- 
light ride, on the elephant of a travelling 
caravan, through the streets of Hamilton, 
disturbing the natives from their propriety 
by all sorts of cantrips as they went along 
p deeb of the first-floor windows. No one 
relished a jest more keenly, no one could 
tell a story with greater zest, but never an 
indelicate joke did we hear, even by chance, 
from McCulloch’s lips. 

Anything like a catalogue of his principal 
pictures it would take longer time and 
greater space than we can give. About 
the north and west of Scotland, more par- 
ticularly, he found the scenes of his most 
characteristic works. Himself Highland in 
blood and by strong associations, he loved 
the Highlands like a true son of the mist, 
and with the tame and hedgebound country 
of the south he was perhaps less in sym- 
pathy. Yet he loved Wordsworth almost 
as well as Scott. ‘‘Give us a motto for 
that picture,” he said to us one day. It 
was a ‘Coast Scene,’ the waters of a loch 
plashing wildly on a rugged shore, and we 
quoted the great ‘‘ Laker :”— 

“The towering headlands crowned with mist, 
Their feet among the billows, know 
Old ocean is a mighty harmonist.” 
‘That's the thing,” he said; ‘‘ Words- 
worth’s Claude, and Turner, and Stanfield, 
and Linnell all in one. What an artist he 
would have made!” 

The wilds of Ross-shire, as in his *‘ Loch 
Maree ;’ the stern and grisly magnificence 
of Skye, as in his ‘ Loch Coruisk ;’ or its 
lonely desolateness, as in McDonald’s 
‘Deer Forest,’ a region of skaith and scorn 
that the wild deer seem to haunt rather 
than inhabit; Loch Achray, in its un- 
rippled sweetness, its margin gemmed with 
glistening cottages, the very spirit of peace 
brooding over the waters; the broad and 
blue Loch Lomond, a little ocean among 
the mountains, studded with many isles, 
garnets on a field of azure; Loch Katrine, 
with its silvery sands and woody marge, 
and the mighty sentinel of that enchanted 
and enchanting realm, old Ben Venue, 
mirrored in its waters clear; Loch Awe, 


| another of Scotland’s inland seas, the centre 


of a little world of beauty, framed and gilt 
in God's everlasting mounting — these 


\ : | formed some of his subj - ; 
aie of Geman toe ce, med some of his subjects; and, save the 


minister of Duddingston, Thomson the 


| great, no artist of Scotland has done, in 
| manner at all adequate, one tithe so much 
lemy | of such work—honest, loving, love-inspir- 
a certain | 
i- } 


ing work—as he whom we mourn, whose 
eyes have just been closed on all things 
lovely. 

Autumn has come again, and sea and 
sky are calm and bright as long ago; but 
with the Poet-artist, whom we knew so 
well, we shall no more go forth to enjoy 
the gladsome time on loch or mountain. 


With many a scene grand and fair his name 





will be long associated; an 

very many friends who eed hime ” 
away, save her who shared his home fie 
may scarcely be one who mourns him 
bitterly than he who in sorrow and feeb 
ness indites this brief tribute to his memory. 


WILLIAM Gey. 


EDWARD DAVIS, 


Mr. Davis, a young and 

painter of genre subject died, afer » brit 
illness, on the 12th of June, at se 
where he had been residing some time fo, 
the purposes of study. He was a native of 
Worcester, and there acquired the rudiments 
of drawing, but afterwards entered the Bir- 
mingham School of Design, then under the 
management of Mr. Kyd. On the removal 
of this gentleman to the Worcester School 
Mr. Davis accompanied him, and studied in 
it regularly during three years, Here his 
drawings of the figure were particularly 
noticeable, while his earliest attempts in oil- 
painting testified to his excellent training 
and innate predilection for Art. His best 
pictures, ‘Market Scene, with a perform- 
ance of Punch,’ ‘Teaching Children,’ and 
‘The Peg-Top,’ the last hung on the 
“line” in the Royal Academy this year, 
evidence what might have been expected 
of him had his life been prolonged. 


——_——_—_ 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Beriwn.—A wealthy citizen has asked the 
municipality of Berlin for a site whereon to 
erect a statue to Sir Francis Drake, the famous 
English admiral, in honour of his being the 
introducer of the potato into Europe. The 
demand was accompanied with the offer of the 
sum of £2,250 towards the object. 

New York.—A considerable body of the 
artists who constitute the “ American School of 
Design ’’ has memorialised Congress to pro- 
hibit the introduction of foreign pictures, a 
measure which has created some discussion in 
the papers of the United States, as well as in 
those of our Canadian possessions. The Daily 
Globe of 'Toronto has published a severe stric- 
ture on this “ protectionist” scheme, and re- 
marks that “ the best American artists do not ask 
for such a prohibition ; they acknowledge the 
value of first-class works by foreign artists, not 
to the public alone, but to themselves, as models 
for imitation, or as suggesting true ideas of 
Art. It is, of course, justly annoying to such 
men to see daubs with a foreign name super- 
seding their productions in the market, but 
they cannot change the popular taste for foreign 
pictures, or foreign wines, actors, or musicians. 
Let the School of Design,” it concludes, 
‘“‘ withdraw their petition from Congress, and if 
there are among the memorialists men of genius, 
they will succeed without prohibiting the im- 
portation of foreign works of Art, and the mere 
traders can profitably employ themselves 7 
making forgeries of foreign pictures, to be sol: 
to shoddy for large prices, and to sham-gentees 
for sums proportioned to their means. en 
meeting of Scotchmen resident in this city 
been held for the purpose of coutributing to 
defray the cost of the Wallace monument at 
Abbey Craig, N.B., for which about £2,600 ot 
still wanting. It was proposed that Scotchme 
resident in America should supply the pang 
We shall be glad to Jearn that they have prov 
hemselves equal to the occasion. : 
F Rome. —- monument has been seoenty 
erected to the late Mr. Gibson, RA, aS 
Protestant Cemetery in Rome. The oye 
is a simple profile head, executed Oy the a: 
Mr. Spence (Gibson’s most successful Pe 2 
the epitaph was written, at the Hes” Penry 
principal executor to the deceased, - f £50 
Williams, by Lord Lytton. The sum 0 a 
was all the great sculptor left for rw! mo 
ment, desiring it should not be exceeded. 
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THE KNIGHTS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 
BY THE REV. E. L. CUTTS, B.A. 


Part IV. 


We have no inclination to deny that life is 
more safe and easy in these days than it 
was in the middle ages, but it certainly is 
less picturesque, and adventurous, and 
joyous. This were Ange presented the 
features of interest which those among us 
who have wealth and leisure now travel to 
foreign lands to find. There were vast 
tracts of primeval forest, and wild unen- 
closed moors and commons, and marshes 
and meres. The towns were surrounded by 
walls and towers, and the narrow streets of 
picturesque, gabled timber houses were 
divided by wide spaces of garden and grove, 
above which rose numerous steeples of 
churches full of artistic wealth. The villages 
consisted of a group of cottages scattered 
round a wide green, with a village cross in 
the middle, and a maypole beside it. And 
there were stately monasteries in the rich 
valleys, and castles crowned the hills, and 
moated manor houses lay buried in their 
woods, and hermitages stood by thedangerous 
fords. The high roads were little more 
than green lanes with a narrow beaten track 
in the middle, poached into deep mud in 
winter; and the by-roads were bridle- 
paths winding from village to village; and 
the costumes of the people were picturesque 
in fashion, bright in colour, and charac- 
teristic. The gentle pranced along in silks 
and yelvets, in plumed hat, and enamelled 
belt, and gold-hilted sword and spurs, 
with a troop of armed servants behind him; 
the abbot, in the robe of his order, with a 
couple of chaplains, all on ambling palfreys ; 
the friar paced along in serge frock and 
sandals; the minstrel, in gay coat, sang 
snatches of lays as he wandered along from 
hall to castle, with a lad at his back carry- 
ing his harp; the traders went from fair to 
fair, taking their goods on strings of pack 
horses; a pilgrim, now and then, with staff 
and scrip and cloak; and, now and then, 
a knight errant in full armour rode by 
on his war-horse, with a squire carry- 
ing his helm and spear. It was a wild 
land, and the people were rude, and the 
times lawless; but every mile furnished 
pictures for the artist, and every day 
offered the chance of adventures. The 
reader must picture to himself the aspect of 
the country and the manners of the times 

fore he can appreciate the spirit of the 
knight-errantry, to which it is necessary 
that we Should devote one of these papers 
on the Knights of the Middle Ages. 

The knight errant was usually some 
young knight who had been lately dubbed, 
and who, full of courage and tired of the 
monotony of his father’s manor house, 
asked leave to go in search of adventures. 
We could envy him as, on some bright 
spring morning, he rode across the sound- 
ing drawbridge, followed by a squire in 
- person of some young forester as full 
of animal spirits and reckless courage as 
himself ; or, perhaps, by some steady old 
Warrior practised in the last French war, 
whom his father has chosen to take care of 
him. We sigh for our own lost youth as 
think of him, with all the world before 

m—the medieval world, with all its 
possibilities of wild adventure and romantic 
me Rage caitiff knights to overthrow 

8 spear, and distressed damsels to 
Succour, and princesses to win as the prize 
rd some great tournament, and rank and 
4me to gain by prowess and daring under 





oo a of kings in some great stricken 
eld. 


The old romances enable us to follow 
such an errant knight through all his 
travels and adventures; and the illumi- 
nations leave hardly a point in the history 
unillustrated by their quaint but naive 
and charming pictures. Tennyson has 
taken some of the episodes out of these old 
romances, and filled up the artless but 
suggestive stories with the rich detail and 





“Sir Tristram and Sir Kay rode within 
the forest a@ mile or Ronen, And at the 
last Sir Tristram saw before him a likel 

knight and a well-made man, all arm a 
sitting by a clear fountain or well, and a 
mighty horse near unto him tied to a t 
oak, and a man [his squire] ridin by him 
leading an horse that was n with 
spears. Then Sir Tristram rode near him, 
and said, ‘Fair knight, why sit ye so 


| drooping, for ye seem to be an errant 


artistic finish which adapt them to our | knight by your arms and harness, and 
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off” 
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A SQUIRE. FROM THE ROMANCE OF MELIADUS. 


modern taste, and has made them the 
favourite subjects of modern poetry. But 
he has left a hundred others behind ; stories 
as beautiful, with phrases here and there 
full of poetry ; destined to supply material 
for future poems, and new subjects for our 
painters. 

It is our business to quote from these 
romances some of the scenes which will 
illustrate our subject, and to introduce 
some of the illuminations that will present 
them to the eye. In selecting the literary 
sketches, we shall use almost exclusively 
the translation which Sir Thomas Mallory 
made, and Caxton printed, of the cycle of 
Prince Arthur romances, because it com- 
prises a sufficient number for our purpose, 
and because the language, while perfectly 
intelligible and in the best and most 
vigorous English, has enough of antique 
style to give the charm which would be 
wanting if we were to translate the older 
romances into modern phraseology. In 
the same way we shall content ourselves 
with selecting pictorial illustrations chiefly 
from MSS. of the fourteenth century, the 
date at which oy of these romances were 
brought into the form wherein they havo 
descended to us. ; 

A knight was known to be a knight 
errant by his riding through the peaceful 
country in full armour, with a single squire 
at his back, as surely as a man is now 
recognised as a fox-hunter who is seen riding 
easily along the strip of green sward by the 
roadside in a pink coat and velvet cap. 
“Fair knight,” says Sir Tristram, to one 
whom he found sitting by a fountain, ‘‘ ye 
seem for to be a knight errant by your 
arms and your harness, therefore dress ye 
to just with one of us:”—for this was of 
course inevitable when knights errant met ; 
the whole passage is worth transcribing :— 








therefore dress you to just with one of 
us or with both.’ Therewith that knight 
made no words, but took his shield and 
buckled it about his neck, and lightly he 
took his horse and leaped upon him, and 
then he took a great spear of his squire, 
and departed his way a furlong.” 

And so we read in another place :—* Sir 
Dinadan spake on high and said, ‘Sir 
Knight, e thee y to just with me, 
for it is the custom of all arrant knights 
one for to just with another.’ ‘Sir,’ said 
Sir Epinogris, ‘is that the rule of your 
arrant knights, for to make a knight to just 
whether he will or not?’ ‘As for that, 
make thee ready, for here is for me.’ And 
therewith they spurred their horses, and 
met together so hard that Sir Epinogris 
smote down Sir Dinadan”—and so taught 
him the truth of the adage ‘that it is 
wise to let sleeping dogs lie.” 

But they did not merely take the chance 
of meeting one another as they journeyed. 
A knight in quest of adventures would 
sometimes station himself at a ford or bridge, 
and mount guard all day long, and let no 
knight errant pass until he had justed with 
him. Thus we read ‘‘ then they rode forth 
all together, King Mark, Sir Lamorake, 
and Sir Dinadan, till that they came unto 
a bridge, and at the end of that bridge stood 
a fair tower. Then saw they a knight on 
horseback, well armed, brandishing a spear, 
crying and proffering himself to just.” And 
again, ‘‘ When King Mark and Sir Dinadan 
had ridden about four miles, they came unto 
a bridge, whereas hoved a knight on horse- 
back, and ready to just. ‘So,’ said Sir 
Dinadan unto King Mark, ‘ yonder hoveth 
a knight that will just, for there shall none 

ass this bridge but he must just with that 
ight.’” 

‘And again: ‘‘They rodethrough the forest, 
and at the last they were ware of two pa- 
vilions by a priory with two shields, and 
the one shield was renewed with white 
and the other shield was red. ‘Thou 
shalt not pass this way,’ said the dwarf, 
‘but first thou must just with yonder 
knights that abide in yonder pavilions that 
thou seest.’ Then was Sir Tor ware where 
two pavilions were, and great spears stood 
out, and two shields hung on two trees by 
the pavilions.” In the same way, a knight 
would take up his abode for a few days at 
a wayside cross where four ways met, in 
order to meet adventures from east, west, 
north, and south. Notice of adventures 
was sometimes affixed upon such a cross, 
as we read in Prince Arthur: ‘‘ And so 
Sir Galahad and he rode forth all that week 
ere they found any adventure. And then 
upon a Sunday, in the > emage Fon they 
were departed from an abbey, they came 
unto a cross which departed two ways. 
And on that cross were letters written 
which said thus: Now ye knights errant that 
goeth forth for to seek adventures, see here 
two ways,” &c. a 

Wherever they went, they made diligent 
inquiry for adventures. Thus ‘Sir Launce- 
lot departed, and by adventure he came 
into a forest. And in the midst of a high- 
way he met with a damsel riding on @ 
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white palfrey, and either saluted other: same time served as the enclosure of the | on them knightly again, an 
‘Fair ae said Sir Launcelot, ‘know | lists, and a vantage-ground from which | self.” And Sir Tauncelot, Mi mee him. 
ye in this country any adventures?’ ‘Sir| the spectators might see the sport. At] knight, “took his harness and wutenn 
Knight,’ said the damsel, ‘here are adven- | Gawsworth, also, the ancient tilting- | the window by a sheet,” and made them 
tures near at hand, and thou durst prove | ground still remains. But in most castles | yield, and commanded them at Whit Sunda 
them.’ ‘Why should I not prove adven- | of any size, the outer court afforded room | to go to King Arthur's court, and thers 
tures,’ said Sir Launcelot, ‘as for that | enough for a course, and at the worst there | yield them unto Queen Guenever's 
cause came I hither?’” And on another | was the green meadow outside the castle and mercy; for so errant knights oo 
occasion, when Sir Ector went there, we | walls. In some castles they had special | their lady-loves the evidences of thei 
read Sir Launcelot passed out of the (King | customs. Just as in old-fashioned country | prowess, and did them honour, by sendi ir 
Arthur’s) court to seek adventures, he | houses one used to be told it was ‘‘ the them a constant succession of vanguishel 
made him ready to meet Sir Launcelot, | custom of the house” to do this and | knights, and putting them “unto her 
and as he had ridden long in a great forest, | that, so it was ‘‘ the custom of the castle” | and mercy.” Grace 
he met with a man that was like a forester. | for every knight to break three lances,| Very often the good knight in the midst 
—These frequent notices of “ riding long | for instance, or exchange three strokes of of forest or wild found a night’s shelter in g 
through a great forest” are noticeable as | sword with the lord—a quondam errant | friendly hermitage, for hermitages, indeed 
evidences of the condition of the country | knight be sure, thus creating adventures | were established partly to afford shelter t, 
in those days.—‘‘ Fair fellow,” said Sir | for himself at home when marriage and | belated travellers. Here is an example 
Ector, ‘‘ knowest thou im this country any | cares of property forbade him to roam in | Sir Tor asks the dwarf who is his guide, 
adventures which be here nigh hand?” | search of them. Thus, in the Romance, | ‘‘ ‘ Know ye any lodging?’ ‘I know none’ 
“Sir,” said the forester, “this country | ‘‘ Sir Tristram and Sir Dinadan rode forth | said the pa ‘but here beside is an 
know I well, and here within this wall is a | their way till they came to some shepherds | hermitage, and there ye must take such 
strong manor and well ditched”—not well | and herdsmen, and there they asked if they | lodging as ye find.’ And within a while 
walled; it was the fashion of the middle | knew any lodging or harbour thereabout.” | they came to the hermitage and took lodg- 
ages to choose low sites for their manor- | ‘‘ Forsooth, fair Lords,” said the herds- | ing, and there was grass and oats and bread 
houses, and to surround them with moats | men, ‘‘ nigh hereby is a good lodging in a | for their horses. Soon it was spread, and 
—such moats are still common round old | castle, but such a custom there is that there | full hard was their supper; but there they 
manor-houses in Essex—‘t and by that | shall no knight be lodged but if he first | rested them all the night till on the mornoy, 
manor on the left hand is a fair ford for | just with two knights, and if ye be beaten, | and heard a mass devoutly, and took their 
horses to drink, and over that ford there | and have the worse, ye shall not be lodged | leave of the hermit, and Sir Tor prayed the 
groweth a fair tree, and thereon hangeth | there, and if ye beat them, ye shall be well | hermit to pray for him, and he said he 
many fair shields that belonged some time | lodged.” The Knights of the Round Table | would, and betook him to God; and s# 
unto good knights; and at the bole of the | easily vanquished the two knights of the | he mounted on horseback, and rode towards 
tree hangeth a bason of copper and laten; | castle, ‘and were hospitably received ; but | Camelot.” 
and strike upon that bason with the end of | while they were at table came Sir Palomides, But sometimes not even a friendly her- 
the spear thrice, and soon after thou shalt | and Sir Gaheris, ‘‘ requiring to have the | mitage came in sight at the hour of twilight, 
hear good tidings, and else hast thou the | custom of the castle.” ‘* And now,” said | when the forest glades darkened, and the 
fairest grace that many a year any knight | Sir Tristram, ‘‘ must we defend the custom | horse track across the moor could no longer 
had that passed through this forest.” of the castle, inasmuch as we have the | be seen, and the knight had to betake hin- 
Every castle offered hope, not only | better of the lord of the castle.” self to a soldier’s bivouac. It is an inci- 
of hospitality, but also of atrial of arms;{ Here is the kind of invitation they were | dent often met with in the Romances. Here 
for in every castle there would be likely to| sure to receive from gentlemen living | is a more poetical description than usual:— 
be knights and squires glad of the oppor- | peaceably on their estates, but sympathising | ‘‘ And anon these knights made them ready, 
tunity of running a course with bated | with the high spirit and love of adventure | and rode over holts and hills, through forests 
spears with a new and skilful antagonist. | which sent young knights a-wandering | and woods, till they came to a fair meadow 
Here is a picture from an old MS., which | through their woods and meadows, and | full of fair flowers and grass, and there 
represents the preliminaries of such a com- | under their castle walls. Sir Tristram and | they rested them and their horses all that 
bat on the green between the castle walls | Sir Gareth ‘were ware of a knight that | night.” Again, ‘‘ Sir Launcelot rode intoa 
and the moat. In many castles there was | came riding against [towards] them un- | forest, and there he met with a gentlewoman 
a special tilting-ground. Thus we read, | armed, and nothing about him but a sword ; | riding upon a white palfrey, and she asked 
en sl pall Ge and when this knight came nigh them he | him, ‘Sir Knight, whither ride ye?’ ‘Cer- 
| saluted them, and they him again. ‘Fair | tainly, damsel,’ said Sir Launcelot, ‘I wo! 
knights,’ said that knight, ‘I pray you, | not whither I ride, but as fortune leadeth 
inasmuch as ye are knights errant, that ye | me.’ . . . Then Sir Launcelot asked her 
| or oN L will come and see my castle, and take such | where he might be harboured that night. 
| 
| 




















as ye find there, I pray you heartily.’| ‘Ye shall none find this day nor night, 
" eeeeea ee And so they rode with him to his castle, | but to-morrow ye shall find good harbour. 
earl Ye oN PNT Il and there they were brought to the hall | And then he commended her unto God. 
, bal ie =| bored that was well appareled, and so they were | Then he rode till he came to a cross, and 
unarmed and set at a board.” took that for his host as for that night. 
We have already heard in these brief | And he put his horse to pasture, and took 
extracts of knights lodging at castles and | off his ies and shield, and made his prayers 
abbeys: we often find them received at | to the cross, that he might never again 
manor-houses. Here is one of the most | into deadly sin, and so he laid him down to 
graphic pictures:—‘‘Then Sir Launcelot | sleep, and anon as he slept it befel him that 
mounted upon his horse and rode into many | he had a vision,” with which we will not 
strange and wild countries, and throu h trouble the reader; but we commend 
many waters and valleys, and evil was - incident to any young artist in want of & 
lodged. And at the last, by fortune, it | subject for a picture: the wayside ay 
\" happened him against a night to come to a| where the four roads meet in the mm 
a Se poor courtilage, and therein he found an | the gnarled tree-trunks with ry oP 
PRELIMINARIKS OF COUnAT Im ——— Scovnt op | 2ld gentlewoman, which lodged him with | touched with autumn tints, and the _ 
CASTLE a good will, and there he and his horse | bracken withering into brown ant =m 
“ Sir Percivale passed the water, and when | were well cheered. And when time was, | and red under the level — °. ) 
Pentima ene? sph — = = when | his host brought him to a fair garret over | which fling alternate bars of light a en 
ceiee. ‘fie them wear " said to the | a gate to his bed. There Sir Launcelot | across the scene; and the noble aa 
within the castle. and tell hi = knight | unarmed him, and set his harness by him, | peacefully grazing on the short Se 
come an errant kr ight t — 2 here € and went to bed, and anon he fell in sleep. | grass, and the peerless knight rahe t, aD 
‘Sit’ anid the — at ; : just with him. | So soon after there came one on horseback gilded arms, with his helmet at his o_— 
castle, and ths shail o> aaa — Ge )and knocked at the gate in great haste. | his great spear leaned agua oS ve 
lace for justin = od Re ~ , common | And when Sir Launcelot heard this, he | kneeling before the cross, with * en 
Phot om * ( viola watt eg: — arose up and looked out at the window, | noble face and his golden hair = g ' 
Isle of Wight, the tilting-grour | = the | and saw by the moonlight three knights | the sun-light, “making bie Peal sin.” 
g g-zZ id remainsto that came riding after that one man, and | he might never again fall into deac Y hich 
all three lashed upon him at once with In the old monumental brasses 12 re- 
their swords, and that one knight turned | pictures of the knightly costume are P 
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this day ; a plot of level green sward, with 
raised turfed banks round it, that at the 
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served to us with such wonderful accuracy 
and freshness, it is very common to find the 
knight represented as lying with his tilting 
helm under oe by way - _— One 
uld take it for a mere artistic arrange- 
aad for raising the head of the recumbent 
figure, and for introducing this important 
portion of his costume, but that e Ro- 
mances tell us that knights did actually 
make use of their helm for a pillow; a hard 
‘llow, no doubt—but we have all heard of 
the veteran who kicked from under his 
son's head the snowball which he had rolled 
together for a pillow on his bivouac in the 
winter snow, indignant at his degenerate 
effeminacy. Thus we read of Sir Tristram 
and Sir Palomides ‘‘ they mounted upon 
their horses, and rode together into the 
forest, and there they found a fair well with 
clear water burbelling. ‘Fair Sir,’ said 


Sir Tristram, ‘to drink of that water have 
I a lust.’ And then they alighted from 
their horses, and then were they ware 








KNIGHTS, DAMBEL, AND SQUIRE, 


by them where stood a great horse tied to 
a tree, and ever he neighed, and then were 
they ware of a fair knight armed under a 
tree, lacking no piece of harness, save his 
helm lay under his head. Said Sir Tris- 
tram, ‘ Yonder lieth a fair knight, what is 
best todo?’ ‘Awake him,’ said Sir Palo- 
mides. So Sir Tristram waked him with 
the end of his spear.” They had better 
have let him be, for the knight, thus | 
roused, got him to horse and overthrew | 
them both. Again, we read how “Sir | 
Launcelot bad his brother, Sir Lionel, to 
make him ready, for we two, said he, will 
seek adventures. So they mounted upon 
their horses, armed at all points, and rode 
into a deep forest, and after they came into 
a great plain, and then the weather was 
hot about noon, and Sir Launcelot had great 


lust to sleep. Then Sir Lionel espied a great | | 
apple-tree that stood by a hedge, and said, | \V 


‘Brother, yonder is a fair shadow; there 
may we rest us, and our horses.’ ‘It is 
well said, fair brother,’ said Sir Launcelot, | 
‘for all this seven year I was not 80 sleepy 
as lam now.’ And so they alighted there, 
and tied their horses unto sundry trees, 
and so Sir Launcelot laid him down under 
an apple-tree, and laid his helm under his 
_ And Sir Lionel waked while he 
8. ep > 

The knight did not, however, always 
trust to chance for shelter, and risk a night 
in the open air. Sometimes we find he 
took the field in this mimic warfare with 
a bagvage train, and had his tent pitched 
for the night wherever night overtook him, 
or camped for a few days wherever a plea- 
Sant glade, or a fine prospect, or an agree- 
able neighbour, tempted him to prolong his 
be Fp whe would picket his horse heed 
ltr rust his spear into the ground 

ide the tent door, and hang his shield 
upon it. Thus we read :— Now turn we 
unto Sir Launcelot, that had long been 
nding in a great forest, and at last came 


meadows, and afore him he saw a long 
bridge, and three pavilions stood thereon 
of silk and sendal of ‘divers hue, and 
without the pavilions hung three white 
shields on truncheons of spears, and great 
long spears stood upright by the pavilions, 
and at every pavilion’s door stood three | 
fresh squires, and so Sir Launcelot passed 
by them, and spake not a word.” We 
may say here that it was not unusual for 
people in fine weather to pitch a tent in 
the courtyard or garden of the castle, 
and live there instead of indoors, or to 
go a-field and pitch a little camp on some 
jleasant place, and spend the time in 
justing and feasting, and mirth and min- 
strelsy. We read in one of the Romances 
how ‘‘the king and queen—King Arthur 
and Queen Guenever, to wit—made their 
pavilions and their tents to be pitched in 
the forest, beside a river, and there was 
daily hunting, for there were ever twenty 
knights sent for to just with all them 
that came in at that time.” And 
-y)| here, in the woodcut below, is a pic- 
‘\| ture of the scene. 





much danger in these adventures of 
a knight errant, not more than in 
the sports of the lists. There was a 
fair prospect of bruises, and a risk of 
broken bones if he got an awkward 
fall, but not more risk perhaps than 
in the modern hunting-field. Even 
if the combat went further than the 
usual three courses with bated spears, 
if they did draw swords and continue 
the combut on foot, there was usually 
no more real danger than in a duel 
of German students. But sometimes cause 
of anger would accidently rise between | 
two errant knights, or the combat begun | 








in courtesy would fire their hot blood, and | once again.’ 


they would resolve ‘‘ worshipfully to win | 


Usually, perhaps, there was not G 


‘This custom,’ said the knight, ‘have I 
used, and will use maugre who saith nay, 
and who is grieved with my custom, let 
him amend it that will.’ ‘I will amend it,’ 
saith King Arthur.’ ‘And I shall defend 
it,’ saith the knight. Anon he took his 
horse, and dre his shield, and took a 
spear; and they met so hard either on 
other’s shield, that they shivered their 
spears. Therewith King Arthur drew his 
sword. ‘Nay, not so,’ saith the knight, 
‘it is fairer that we twain run more toge- 
ther with sharp spears.’ ‘I will well,’ said 
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KNIGHTS JUSTING, 


King Arthur, ‘ and I had any more spears.’ 
‘I have spears enough,’ said the knight. 
So there came a squire, and brought two 
good spears, and King Arthur took one, 
and he another; so they spurred their 
horses, and came together with all their 
might, that either brake their spears in 
their hands. Then King Arthur set hand 
to his sword. ‘ Nay,’ said the knight, ‘ ye 
shall do better; ye are a passing good 
juster as ever I met withal; for the love of 


the high order of knighthood let us just it 


‘I assent me,’ said King 


Arthur. Anon there were brought two 


worship, or die knightly on the field,” and | good — and each knight got a spear, 











KING, ETC., IN PAVILION BEFORE CASTLE. 


a serious encounter would take place. 
There were even some knights of evil dis- 
position enough to take delight in making 
every combat a serious one; and some of 
the adventures in which we take most 
interest relate how these blood-thirsty 
bullies, attacking in ignorance some Knight 
of the Round Table, got a well-deserved 
blood-letting for their pains. 

We must give one example of a combat 
—rather a long one, but it combines many 
different points of interest. ‘‘ So as they 
(Merlin and King Arthur) went thus talk- 
ing, they came to a fountain, and a rich | 
pavilion by it. Then was King Arthur | 
aware where a knight sat all armed ina 
chariot. ‘Sir Knight,’ said King Arthur, 
‘for what cause abidest thou here, that 








into ; sa a 
ito a low country, full of fair rivers and 


there may no knight ride this way, but if 
he do just with thee, leave that custom. 











‘shamed.’ And therewithal the king lea 


and therewith they ran together, that 
| King Arthur's spear broke to shivers. 
But the knight hit him so hard in the 
middle of the shield, that horse and 
man fell to the earth, wherewith King 
Arthur wus sore angered, and drew out 
his sword, and said, ‘I will assay thee, 
Sir Knight, on foot, for 1 have lost 
the honour on horseback.’ ‘I will be 
on horseback,’ said the knight. Then 
was King Arthur wrath, and dressed 
his shield towards him, with his sword 
drawn. When the knight saw that, 
he alighted for him, for he a it 
was no worship to have a knight at 
such advantage, he to be on horse- 
} back, and the other on foot, and so 
\ | alighted, and dressed himself to King 
} Arthur. Then there began a strong 

battle with many great strokes, and 

so hewed with their swords that the 
cantels flew on the field, and much blood 
they bled both, so that all the place where 
they fought was all bloody; and thus they 
fought long and rested them, and then they 
went to battle again, and so hurtled toge- 
ther like two wild boars, that either of them 
fell to the earth. So at the last they smote 
together, that both their swords met even 
together. But the sword of the knight 
smote King Arthur's sword in two pieces, 
wherefore he was heavy. Then said the 
knight to the king, ‘Thou art m my 
danger, whether me list to slay thee or save 








‘thee; and but thou yield thee as overcome 


and recreant, thou shalt die.’ ‘As for 
death,’ said King Arthur, ‘welcome be it 


when it cometh, but as to yield me to thee 


as recreant, I had liever die than be - 
eo 


upon Pelinore, and took him by the middle, 
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and threw him down, and rased off his 
helmet. When. the knight felt that he was 


a dread, for he was a passing big man of |. 


might ; and anon he brought King Arth 
under him, and rased off his helmet, a 
would have gmitten off his head. There: 
withal came Merlin, and said, ‘Knight, | 
hold thy. hand,’” bs tte 8 

Happy for the wounded knight if there 
were a religious house at hand,, for there-he 
was sure,to find kind hospitality ent such 
surgical skill as the. times affo . King 
Bagdemagus had this good fortupe.when 
he had been wounded by Sir Galahad... “I 
am sore wounded,” said he, ‘‘and full 
hardly shall I escape from’ the death. 
Then the squire fet [fetched] his horse, and 
brought him with great pain'to an abbey. 
Then was he taken down softly and ‘un- 
armed, and laid in a bed, and his wound 
was looked unto, for he lay there long and 
escaped hard with his life.”» So Sir Tris- 
tram, in his combat with Sir Marhaus, 
was so sorely wounded, ‘‘that unneath 
he might recover, ‘and lay at a nunnery 
half a year.” Such ‘adventures sometimes, 
no doubt, ended fatally, as in the case of 
the unfortunate Sir “Marhaus, and there 
was @ summary conclusion to "his ‘adven- 
tures. Many a knight, again, would be 
satisfied with the series of adveytures which 
finished by laying him, on a sick bed for 
six months, with only an aycient nun for 
his nurse; and as soon as he was well 
enough, he would get himself conyeyed 
home on a horse litter, a sadder and a wiser 
man. The modern romances haye good 
medieval authority, too, for making mar- 
riage a natural conclusion of the t 
volumes of adventures. We haye no,less 
authority for it than that of Sir Launcelot :— 
“Now, 1,” said he, at, the conclusion 
of an adventure, ‘will ye any more service 
of me?” .‘*Nay, sir,” said she at, this 
time, ‘‘ but God preserve you whereyer ye 
go or ride, for the courtliest knight thou’ 
art, and meekest to all tadies and. tle- 
women that now liveth. But, Sir Knight, 
one thing me thinketh that. ye lack, ye 
that are a knight wifeless, that ye will, not 
love some, maiden or gentlewoman, for I 
could never hear say that ye loved any of 
no manner degree, wherefore many in this 
country of high estate and low make great 
sorrow.” ‘ Fair damsel,” said Sir Launce- 
lot, ‘“‘to be a wedded man I think never 
to be, for if I were, then should J be bound 
to tarry with my wife, and leave arms 
and tournaments, battles and adventures.” 

We have only space, left for.a few ,.ex- 
amples of the quaint and poetical phrases 
that, as we have said, frequently occur in 
these Romances, some of which Tennyson 
has culled, and set like uncut medieval 
gems in his circlet of ‘Idyls of the King.” 
In the account of the t. battle between 
King Arthuy and his Toighta against the, 
eleven kings ‘‘ and their chivalry,” we read 
‘they were so courageous,, that many 
knights shook and trembled for eagerness,” 
and ‘ they fought together, that the sound 
rang by the water and the wood,” and 
** there was slain that morrow-tide ten thou- 
sand of good men’s bodies.” . The second 
of these expressions is a favourite one; we 
meet with it again: .‘‘when King. Ban 
came into the battle, he came in so fiercely, 
that the stroke resounded again.from the 
water and the wood.” in we. read, 
King Arthur ‘‘ commanded his trumpets to 
blow the bloody sounds in such wise that 
the earth trembled and dindled.” He was 
a mighty man of men;” and ‘all men 
of worship said it was merry to be under 
such a chieftain, that could put his person 
in adventure as other poor knights did.” 


*RANSOME’S PATENT CONCRETE 


4 


Qn the 21st of. June, a large party of -gentle- 
men .was invited to inspect the. works .of, thé 


- 


been removed frgm Ipswich to East Greenwich. 
The advantage offered to the public from the 

rocess worked by this company is the pro; 
Ruction of building stone from sand, of course 
at a cost very much’ below that of stone drawn 
fromthe quarry. "But it is less the mere trans- 
mutation of sand into stone of which we have 
to speak, than of the forms whith,+from the 

lasticity of the operation, it is made t6 assure. 
Ehe-entive process .was fully explained ,by Mr. 
Frederick Ransome, te whom, we believe, the 
invention is due ;.he having emplayed«many 


hope of seéing its utility and application muc 

extended. The material employed is.a fine pale 
sand, which gives a surface resembling Caen 
stone in colour, though certainly much er: 
To this is added a small proportion-of pulverised 


its cementing action. .The-sand™is* rendered 
cohesive . and» plastic by_admixture with ,a 
solution of flint (sikicate of soda) which has been 
prepaped, in large vats., Of this. vjscous,-trans- 


a bushel of, the sand, and the mixture is 
thoroughly blended by being subjected to the 


suffice. ¢ At this“stage the sand is ready .to 
assume any form required, and the saturated 
mass feels in the hand as tractable as sculptor’s 
clay, but somewhat more a . 
For plain forms wooden moulds are employed, 
for others more complicated; metal ‘and «plaster 
of ,Parjs are used—the, only.care necessary in 
moulding being to ensure the complete filling of 
the, mould, so as to secure perfection of the 
form required... . , : 
When ‘the forms aye removed. from. the 
moulds, they are drenched, by means of ‘a 
flexible hose, with a solution of chloride of 
ciléumin-a told ‘state, the action of Which on 
the_siligate, of soda is so rapid as very soon.to 
solidify the mass. They are then removed: to 
“another. room, where they~are immietged - in 
cistérns céntaining’a solution of ,chloride, of 


this stage the chemical ‘ action” between the 
silicate. of soda and the chloride*of ‘Calciuni 
rege silicate of lime*which indissolubly 
inds all.the sand,-chalk, and other materials 
of which the mass may be composed. , After 
the work has been thoroughly,saturated by the 
boiling calcium, all that. remains’to complete 
the process is to -wash, away.the chloride of 
sodium, or.common salt, which has been formed 
by the combination of, the sodium‘ with the 
chloride; and this is effected by’ mgans of an 
apparatus: perforated so as to.discharge a flood 
of water on the casts in the manner of a 
shower-bath. 

It is clearly understood that by attention to 
thé” producff6h of forms’ and ‘objects “most in 
demand, the interests of the company will best 
be answered; but it may be here submitted 
that there is another direction ‘in which its re- 
putation would be mtich enhanced. "The plas- 
ticity of the material renders it capable of 
assuming a detail sufficiently minute even for 
Fine Art, and it thus suggests. itself as a:mie- 
dium for the production of endless series | of 
decorative works,in a field outside,the pale of 
legitimate sculpture; but in order, that: such 
works be worthy the attention of the company, 
they must be in feeling and taste at once cor- 
rect and elegant. This may or may not come 
within the prospective purposes of the’ com- 
pany. In making this observation, wé conceive 
we pay the invention the highest compliment 
it can receive: In-Mr. Ransome the process 
had an able and eloquent, expositor, and, as ‘far 
a: - hp + seen, the concrete stone ts 

If at ance to eve uirement’ for which 
ordinary building in Genk 
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STONE. { 


Patent Concrete ‘Stone. Company, .which have 4 


| Brant 


years to bring it;forward,to jta present yalugble 
degree of usefulness, and heing yet pot ee 


stone, in“order to assist "the ‘silicate’ of ‘lime in’ in whatever direction 


parent solution the proportion, is one gallon to 


action of a mill, for which a few.. minutes, 


-|’on the future destirly ‘of the Jews. A mon- « 


calcium having a specific gravity of.“about. 
1,400, and a temperature of about 212°. «In, 


Mite 
SELECTED PIOTURES, «~: 
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5 Mere wee 





FROM THE COLLECTION OF iba “epees! 
= Esq. uivEahogt, rane 


“OR Ts et 7 _- = alicia 
oe whet 4 
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READING ‘THE '¢ 

* ~ > AWASUBROS, © 
H.-O'Neil, AR.A., Painter.” w; 

THE ‘annals of the ancient FE 

ther Fecorded by the saored 

the great Jewish historian, 


pany ered pila 
y BRO) t 





thu mdf 
Remit (0° ie 
the legends hd’ sto ies of” 
the éyvents ‘of Gre and Roman 
and theimaginative beautiful cond 
of Greek and Roman ‘poets—they 
us with a truthfulnd’s and an abeurehy 
reality—marvellous as’ some | lich j 
fetognised Beyond what ‘is fotind in te 
records of angient date: -- Moreover, search 
for individuality Of character,” magnifiéen 
description of nature, or” gorgeotsn 
circumstance, Jewish his t 
and all'with a precision and. 
the annals of no other nation” 

Mr. O'Neil’s «picture of ‘ 
reading. the Chrorticles to Ahasu 
‘illustrates‘a subject which jn itself. 
no very rémarkable features, but the id? 
cident tlustrated had a wonderful influence 


-arch’s _ sleepless — saved, « indirge 
the multitndd’ of *the” Jews, then oa 
in a strange land, from, magssacye, 
suerus, “‘ which reigned from, 
unto Ethiopia, over an hundred; 
ithe "had peared the g " 
@, whereon, at the instance of tam 
Monlsoet os Jew, aud the awe ancler 
wes pe Se ae row 0 be ye ul 
we in the be 
Slee 


Esther, ‘ ‘ Oa ng 
sleep, and he commanded : 
0 * ‘ae i 





| 


f records of the 


a. and th 4 Ih: 
‘read. before, the kipg.” . It = ee | 
that among the, narratiyes read,,was, We) |). 
‘account of what Mordecai had done some |}. 
time previously in making » known, ta, 
‘Ahaguerus the traitorous, designs of 
‘“keepers of the doors.” The record brought 


.the fact to the monarch’s . revollection.. ID. 
‘Mordecai’s elevation and nan’s pul~ 


ishment followe 0, W , 
decrée which the latter had caused the ng 
to issue for the destruction o Cees 
yas sotaned, ane the F Jowe ] nd 
gladnegs, and joy, and honour. .« j.»94 

feast and a good day.”, The whole history 
is ora of “ magt sin, om instrugtive, 
related,in the Old Testament... s\.6 
In.gn apartment of the palace 408 Punt 
that Oar aoe ee Of, OGURET: ME 

and mo , Whereon m : 

shed” Siaay eftulgenoe 


soft” and 
‘monarch, and. his quyeen,y the, 








iste a 
fended by a “maid of, honour,” listen to 


the wo os, pe of, the, |B. 
reading by the light of a, 5 
labrum. The interest, of the royal oy He 
shown by the attention they give 


narrative ; to the rest of the party its 1. 

to be but of small moment. In, ‘s 

fully studied effective and evenly-baiat 
ouping ;-. & L 

fhe light, which falls principally on 

the richness of her oriental costume. 











the « 
sition of the picture, the artist’ has care, 
.60. also In 
the queen, revealing, her finely-¢ , 
Jewish fea ae giving brillianey ‘0 ' 
$< 
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REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS, 


Tux Burlington Fine Arts Club has wisely 
chosen for its first exhibition the works of the 
prince of etchers. The art of etching has of 
late been revived among us by distinguished 
artists and amateurs, all of whom look to Rem- 
brandt as their great exemplar. The collection, 
which has been open to the public by letter of 
invitation during the past month, includes the 
most famed products of the painter's etching 
needle, some of which have latterly commanded 
fabulous prices. Among the number, attention 
has naturally been directed to the magnificent 
impression of “the hundred guilder’’ piece, 
‘Christ Healing the Sick,’ a copy which, at Sir 
Charles Price’s sale, was added to Mr. C. J. 
Palmer's collection at the cost of £1,150. ‘This 
impression, taken from the plate in its first 
state, hangs in the midst of four or five others. 
The comparison between the several copies as 
to state of plate, tone of paper, and strength or 
tenderness in printing, is interesting and in- 
structive. 

A better opportunity has seldom been afforded 
for the study of Rembrandt, whose genius ob- 
tained even fuller and freer manifestation in his 
etchings than in his oil-paintings. Some artists 
have thought in forms, others through colours: 
Rembrandt’s ideas flowed into light and shade. 
His etchings, even when small, are signalised 
by largeness of manner ; they combine the sug- 
gestiveness of a sketch with the completeness 
of a picture; they seize on the essential points 
of a subject in its true simplicity; they are 
comprehensive for knowledge, and definite with 
precision of intent. And all the praise which 
by common consent has been lavished upon 
these matchless efforts, the collection in Picca- 
dilly more than justifies. What, for example, 
in delicacy of execution, for management of 
light and shade, for character and expression, 
can be more exquisite and true than ‘The Bur- 
gomaster Six,’ seen in two impressions, the 
one lent by Mr. Felix Slade, the other by the 
Duke d’Aumale? Burgomaster Six was Rem- 
brandt’s friend and patron: thus the painter 
naturally desired to do his best. Large com- 
positions, such as ‘Our Lord before Pilate,’ 
‘The Descent from the Cross,’ call out the 
etcher's resources and powers; yet in parts 
these plates scarcely escape coarseness. ‘The 
Crucifixion,’ especially, a deep-toned impression 
on vellum, lent by Mr. Reiss, reaches a grandeur 
which suggests ‘Tintoret’s great picture in the 
Senolo di San Rocco. Indeed, the light and 
shade of Rembrandt are often rich in implied 
colour, as in Venetian masters. Of these large 
compositions—tours de force—none is better 
known, none serves as a'more perfect summary 
and consummation of Rembrandt's principles 
and style, than ‘The Resurrection of Lazarus,’ 
an etching thoroughly considered and elabo- 
rated; it was retouched no fewer than seven 
times. 
and other works the successive stages through 
which a composition passed, the varied pro- 


cesses to which it was subjected, the finesse to | 


which the artist had recourse, the materials he 
employed. Sometimes he uses the dry point, 
sometimes the burin; and these instruments, 
which make innovations on the art in its simple 
purity, he so blends with the etcher’s needle 
that the finished work is brought into unbroken 
unity. Yet the noble composition, ‘The Re- 
surrection of Lazarus,’ has something more 
than technical merits. The surprise of light, for 
Which Rembrandt was ever anxious to find 
occasion, seems fit accompaniment to miracle ; 
the intense action of the figures around the 
tomb 18 eminently dramatic ; the figure of the 
Saviour has command and divinity seldom sur- 
passer even in Italian schools. ‘That the heavy 
_ gross Fe ming was moreover gifted with 
“ome impetuosity of imagination is seen by a 
Biance at that glorious composition, that triamph 
ver space and distance, ‘The Angels appear- 
ae to the Shepherds.’ It is night, and the 
ae rn dark as the room within Rem- 
the ood = ; oe of light descends from 
Seen . ; t has been justly said that 
oa always would open a door or a 

‘OW somewhere in wall or roof, as he did 


Very instructive is it to trace in this | 


indeed in his studio, and so light comes to make 
darkness visible. ‘The dividing the light from 
the darkness in an etching of Rembrandt's is 
an act of cosmos; it is as the first day in pic- 
torial creation. 

Landscapes which bring out the character- 
istics of Rembrandt's manner are contributed 
by Mr. Seymour Haden, himself a_ skilful 
etcher. Some of these, no less than the por- 
trait of Burgomaster Six, tell pleasant stories 
of the painter. One, for example, ‘ Six’s 
Bridge,’ has attached to it a curious anecdote. 
Rembrandt was entertained by his patron at a 
place in the country, when it was discovered 
that the repast lacked the condiment of mus- 
tard! The servant was despatched to the neigh- 
bouring village. Rembrandt pulled out one of 
the plates he mostly carried ready prepared, 
and laid a wager he would etch the landscape 
in view before the servant's return. He gained 
the bet, but it must be confessed the work is 
slight—much less detailed, in fact, than the 
etchings which Mr. Seymour Haden executes 
atasitting. ‘The Mill,’ singularly picturesque, 
inhabited by Rembrandt's father, in the shadow 
of which the artist is conjectured to have caught 
his style, has also been contributed by Mr. 
Haden. There is a ‘Cottage and Dutch Hay- 
barn,’ from the collection of Mr. Richard Fisher, 
which can hardly be surpassed for tone, keep- 
ing, and play of ever-changing touch. Varied 
renderings of St. Jerome—figure, lion, land- 
scape—are extremely grand. 

Rembrandt was never more himself than in a 
portrait, whether he etched a simple plate, or 
painted in oils ‘ The Night Watch.’ And while 
etching his own face, he threw off some of the 
choicest works of their kind ever executed. 
Rembrandt with the sabre, Rembrandt draw- 
ing, Rembrandt leaning over a stone sill, are 
portrait etchings which, for play of expressive 
line, for character, light, shade, and delicacy of 
execution, have never been equalled. Mr. Hol- 
ford contributes the well-known but rare por- 
traits of ‘Ephraim Bonus,’ first and second 
state, and ‘The Great Jewish Bride,’ first, 
second, and third states. In such etchings 
Rembrandt drew a character by a touch, and 
portrayed a life in a line. 


—— 


EXHIBITION OF 
DECORATIVE ART-STUDIES AT 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 





Tue works of the students of the Art training- 
schools exhibited this year at South Kensington 
are numerous, and embrace examples in nearly 
every industrial branch for which Art-education 
is necessary. The practical inquirer, on going 
straight to mature results, is struck by the small 
proportion of available design that is exhibited 
with so much of the crude beginnings of study. 
|The idea of exhibition and competition is a 
| support and an encouragement to students ; but 
| it is, on the other hand, a discouragement when 
| certain drawings, sent as fit for public examina- 
| tion, are found ten degrees below the quality 
really necessary even for admission to competi- 
| tion. If the selection of the drawings rest with 
| 
| 





the masters, it were better both for themselves 
and their pupils that, on the part of the latter, 
exhibition should be postponed until their 
works be presentable. There are in the col- 
lection admirable compositions, which would do 
credit to any school; but, again, there are 
others without a gleam of that kind of intelli- 
gence which foretells satisfactory progress. ‘The 
| sphere of design for embellishment and manu- 
| facture is as wide as that of any other depart- 
| ment of Art, and if a student cannot model the 
| figure with accuracy sufficient for round and 


relief carving in wood, he might turn with | 
| greater success to porcelain painting, or ara- | 


| besque modelling either for carving or casting. 


A student aiming without success at achieve- | 


ment in either of the two latter branches, has 


open to him the entire range of flat-surface de- | 


sign; in some branches of which success must 
follow perseverance, should his education have 
| been well grounded. In Fine Art every aspirant 





has a predilection, but it is not always that he 
1s supported by his powers in his particular 
aspiration.~ Were he hero enough to turn at 
once to that section for which he might be best 
adapted, he would have no reason to complain 
of _ want of success. The conditions to which 
this proposition is applicable are set forth in our 
annual exhibitions by a thousand instances. 
We presume that all industrial Art-education is 
based on study of the figure; if it be not, the 
student will at some period of his career be 
sure to feel the want of never having learnt to 
draw from the life. In fact, if the education of 
a designer for round and relief modelling be 
inferior to that of a sculptor, his training is 
deficient, and in confirmation of this fact we 
have only to refer to the decorative art now 
shown in the French Exhibition, which proves 
at once that the education of the French 
decorative painter or modeller has been as care- 
fully carried out as that of the painter of 
history, or genre, or that of the sculptor. 

But to turn immediately to the drawings, there 
are, as already observed, some works of great 
beauty ; as a design for a ceiling by Mackaness, 
a panel for wall decoration by W. Ritchie—the 
objects perhaps too small. This composition 
enables us to observe, in illustration of the 
tendency of the foregoing remarks, that had a 
French artist been dealing with this panel, he 
would have filled it witha living agroupment. 
A design for a chenille carpet, George Lees, is 
rich and elaborate ; and very harmonious is the 
design for an Axminster carpet by KE. Poole. 
A drawing for a Yak lace rotonde is really a 
beautiful production by Edwin Doughty; and 
Klien Fisher shows some rich and careful draw- 
ings for lace lappets. By W. P. Simpson there 
are, perhaps, a dozen or more of designs for 
muslins of great delicacy ; but, as in lace, it is 
extremely difficult to hit upon any genuine 
novelty in this direction. A very highly orna- 
mented design for a claret jug is by James 
Carel; drawings for jewellery are by James Cund. 
Not the least interesting of the examples are 
the adaptations of flowers and fruits to the 
requirements of composition. Some of these by 
Margaretta Clark and Emily Osborne are in- 
genious and readily available. Among the 
drawings and paintings from the life, those by 
Edmond Byrne, H. Wilson, T. Warsop, Alice 
Bb. Purkiss, Elizabeth ‘Thompson, Mary Chat- 
ham, — Gill, E. Gibbs, F. Shuckard, and others, 
are the most remarkable; many very careful 
and accurate studies of anatomical subjects de- 
serve mention. Indeed, attention has been 
directed to every kind of object at all suitable 
for decoration. This exhibition, like every other, 
insists on the fact that the race is only to the 
few, and that masters would support their pupils 
by a careful selection of their works more effec- 
tively than by indiscriminate exhibition. 

In reply to the premiums offered by the 
Plasterers’ Company for the best designs for a 
floriated or ornamental diaper nine or ten com- 
petitors appear. ‘The first premium has been 
awarded to W. E. Mackaness (South Ken- 
sington), and the second to ‘I’. Longmore, Stoke. 
Other premiums offered by the company for 
modelled ornamental angles have been gained, 
the first by R. J. Morris, and the second by 
R. Lunn. both of South Kensington. The 
bronze medal has been awarded for a similar 
ornamental angle in plaster to G. Broomhead 
(Sheffield). W. Orr (Glasgow) has a gold 
medal for a design for surface decoration ; and 
Maria Brooks (South Kensington) the gold 
medal for some admirably-painted porcelain. 
W. E. Mackaness (South Kensington) has the 
silver medal for a design for a ceiling ; Thomas 
Cox (Birmingham) one for a design for a metal 
screen, with Gothic outlines filled with natural 
forms; and Anne Baxter, for a drawing of an 
Early English spandrel. ; 

The gold medal is given to John F. Orr 
(Glasgow) for a design for a hall floor. H. 
Hood (Nottingham) gets the bronze medal for 
some conventional borders; E. Fitch (Lambeth) 
a prize of books for a choir-screen of mosaics 
and metal; W. F. Randall (Stroud) books for 
designs for capitals; and Peter Krikby (Not- 
tingham) a similar prize for decorations. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tux most valuable of the recent additions of 
vrints and drawings to the collections in the 
tritish Museum is the first study or sketch for 
the “ Garvagh” Raffaelle in the National Gal- 
lery. This beautiful drawing may be considered 
the first satisfactory study for the picture, but 
its completeness forbids the assumption that it 
is the first sketch; as, according to the me- 
thod pursued by Raffuelle, and indeed by most 
other great painters, there must have been 
many sketches made preparatorily to arriving 
thus far towards the settlement of the composi- 
tion. This acquisition cannot be too highly 
estimated, as having reference to a work which, 
although smaller, must in quality be ranked 
with the Madonna della Seggiola. It is made 
on paper slightly tinted with pink body-colour, 
and the figures appear to have been worked 
out with a fine silver point, the whole of the 
details being marked and defined by thin lines 
and light hatchings. From the face of the 
mother in this sketch to that of her in the 
finished picture, there is that remove towards 
divinity which the great master almost always 
effected in his versions of the mother of our 
Saviour. In the head and features is much 
delicacy, but the beauty is that of material life, 
of the type, but yet with less refinement than 
we see in some of the heads of the Sposalizio. 
A comparison of the drawing and the picture 
shows us the manner of translating flesh into 


spirit employed by one who was profoundly | 


convinced that he was essaying to represent 
an immortality. Without the drawing the pur- 
poses of the artist were sufficiently intelligible, 
but it would have been difficult to have followed 
him from the earthly to the divine so unerringly 
as we do by the aid of such a key. How much 
soever we may know of the master’s methods of 
composition and intense feeling for exaltation, 
there is yet very much to be learnt from this 
study, as it shows the ascent from the real to 
the superhuman. 

In addition to this invaluable drawing are 
others by celebrated masters of the Italian 
schools—as Ghirlandajo, Perugino, Baccio Ban- 
dinelli, Vincenzo da Gimignani, Girolamo Genga, 
Camillo Pisani, and Canaletto. Of the last- 
named painter the sketches are generally softer 
than his paintings; indeed, in some of the 
latter that have been hastily painted, the ruling 
of the architecture is hard and too obvious. 
From these and other specimens it is clear that 
however estimable Canaletto was as an oil- 
— he would, as a water-colour artist, 
ave been artistically more valued, as he was 
on paper deprived of that power of monoto- 
nously repeating the small forms which his 


to do. There are also some fine early wood- 
cuts, the designs of some of which have been 


drawn by Titian; two unique prints by Sandro | 


Botticelli, another by Jacopo Francia, and 
several medallion heads of popes by Mare An- 
tonio; with other fine examples by Beccafumi, 
Agostino Veneziano, the Ghisis, Agostino Car- 
racci, and others. By Claude is the first idea 
for the picture in the National Gallery of 
the Embarkation of St. Ursula. It is some- 
what large, freely drawn with a pen, and 
washed with bistre. There are also by Claude 
four carly and unique specimens of ‘etching 
worked with all the tenderness whi o- 


h charac- 
terises his best pictures 


His feeling for fulness 
and richness of foliage led him to finish certain 
passages of these etchings with all the nicety 
of careful engravings, thus representing in 
them all the beauties of his manner of painting 
foliage. Vandyke is not much known among 
us as an etcher, but a series of very be autiful 
plates by him has been added to the 
tions. They are principally heads 

apparently which he painted befor coming to 
England. Many of them are given in two 
and three progressive states, and after having 
drawn the head in a beautiful light and skets he 
manner, the tool has been laid down, but in 
many cases it has been taken up by a pr 
engraver, who, it may be said, has sotnetimes 
destroyed the plate by the introduction of a 
hackground differing in every way f; ! 


collec- 


subjects 


Olfesse d 


the 





| (Cols) ; 


light and free manner of the head. These por- 
traits were made before Vandyke had the benefit 
of studying from the cavaliers and the high-born 
dames of England; and when we consider the 
successful character of the grand burgomaster 
types set forth in these heads, we are surprised 
at the versatility which enabled the artist to 
catch so effectively the refinements of the court 
of England. Many other acquisitions have 
been made, but these are the most interesting. 


_—— 


PICTURE SALES. 


On the 15th of June, Messrs. Christie, Manson, 
and Woods sold, at their rooms in King Street, 
St. James's, the collection of water-colour draw- 
ings and oil-pictures belonging to Mr. A. H. 
Campbell, M.P. Among the former the most 
important examples were:—‘ View over Llyn 
Ogwen, Wales,’ J. W. Whittaker, 76/. xian) : 
‘Street in Rouen,’ S. Prout, 162/. (Vokins) ; 
‘Salamanca,’ D. Roberts, 110/. (Agnew) ; ‘View 
in Spain,’ D. Roberts, 69/. (Agnew) ; ‘Tending 
the Flock,’ D. Cox, 65/. (Ames); ‘ Bolsover 
Castle,’ 73/. (Ames); ‘Llanelltyd,’ 637. (Agnew); 
‘ Classic Lake Scene,’ G. Barrett, 97/. (Agnew) ; 
‘Grace before Meat,’ G.Cattermole, 82/. (Agnew); 
‘Temple of La Fortuna Capitolina,’ C. Haag, 
262/. (Ames); ‘ River Scene,’ J. Linnell, 102/. 
‘Agnew); ‘Three Sheep near a River,’ T. 8. 
Cooper, R.A., 89/. (Worrall); ‘ Cows near a 
Stream,’ T. 8. Cooper, R.A., 96/. (Vokins) ; 
‘Winter Scene,’ with Sheep, T. S. Cooper, 
R.A., 73/. (H. L. Jones); ‘ Black Combe,’ P. 
Dewint, 194/. (Agnew) ; ‘The Picture-Galler 

at Knole,’ J. Gilbert, 1897. (Ames) ; ‘ An Englis 

Merry-making,’ J. Gilbert, 204/. (Agnew) ; 
‘Fetching the Cows Home,’ B. Foster, 113/. 
(Ames); ‘River Scene,’ B. Foster, 69/. (Agnew) ; 
‘Under the Beech Trees,’ B. Foster, 152/. 
(Adams); ‘ View in Hampshire,’ B. Foster, 
147/. (Agnew) ; ‘ Bridge over a Brook,’ B. 
Foster, 158/. (Davidson); ‘ Hastings Beach,’ 
B. Foster, 4147. arya | ‘Fisher Boy,’ W. 
Hunt, 78/. (Bourne); ‘ Boy with a Candle,’ 
96/. (Philpot) ; ‘A Priest preaching to Roman 
Peasants, L. Haghe, 136/. (Agnew); ‘ An 
Emeute, Louvain,’ L. Haghe, 315/. (Agnew) ; 
‘ Arnold of Brescia defending his Opinions in a 
Consistory at Rome,’ L. Haghe, 257/. (Ames) ; 
‘ Boats in a Breeze on the Scheldt,’ E. Duncan, 
162/. (Ames); ‘ Disembarking Sheep,’ E. Dun- 
can, 249/. (Ames); ‘A Highland Drove,’ H. B. 
Willis, 817. (Ames); ‘Scotch Lake Scene,’ H. 
B. Willis, 106/. (Tooth) ; ‘ Coblentz,’ J. B. 
Pyne, 99/. (Agnew); ‘An Incident in the 
Hunting-field,’ F. Tayler, 91/. (Vokins) ; ‘ Don’t 


| wake Baby,’ F. Tayler, 189/. (Agnew) ; ‘Sheep 


inimitable cunning in oil-painting enabled him | 


Shearing,’ F. Tayler, 357/. (Agnew) ; ‘ Scotch 
Peasant Girl and a Child,’ IF. Tayler, 1997. 
(Rippe) ; ‘ Coast Scene,’ C. Fielding, 84/7. (Wor- 
rall) ; *‘ View of the Isle of Arran,’ C. Fielding, 
3301. (Agnew) ; ‘Spanish Figures at a Well,’ 
I’. W. Topham, 173/. (Bourne) ; ‘ Irish Peasant 
Girl,’ IF. W. Topham, 67/. (Vokins); ‘The 
Passing Train,’ F. W. Topham, 345/. (Fuller) ; 
‘Street Scene in Cairo,’ J. F. Lewis, R.A., 
1627. (Ames); ‘ Leonora,’ Ary Scheffer, 136/. 
Rothschild); ‘ Denizens of the Highlands,’ 
Kosa Bonheur, 630/. (Agnew); ‘ F. Ballarini 
reciting Tasso,’ F. Goodall, R.A., 3657. (Agnew) ; 
‘The Wandering Minstrels,’ Louis Gallait, 
273/. (Ames) ; ‘'T'he Mouth of the Seine,’ J. M. 
W. Turner, R.A., 1132. (Agnew) ; ‘ Fowey 
Hlarbour,’ J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 155d. (Ames). 
_The following may be noted among the oil- 
pictures :—‘ The Mouth of the Thames,’ C. 
Stantield, R.A., 105/. (Gambart) ; ‘ Welsh River 
Seene,’ ‘T. Creswick, R.A., 1097. (Mendoza); 
‘St. Mark’s Place, Venice,’ J. Holland, 107/. 
‘Cattle on Lytham Sandhills,’ R. 
Ansdell, A.R.A., 3577. (Agnew); ‘ Children 
Playing with a Boat on the Shore,’ E. Frére, 
241/. (Agnew) ; ‘Sultan Hassan’s School at 
Cairo,’ F. Goodall, R.A., 3047 (Agnew) ; ‘ Land- 
scape, P. Nasmyth, 163/. (Agnew); ‘Greek 
Exiles,’ P. F. Poole, R.A., 3674 (Ames); ‘The 
Suilor’s Wedding,’ J. C. Hook, R.A., 6097. 
Ames); ‘Lake of Thun,’ J. D. Harding, 1051. 


Bourne) ; ‘ Dogs and Dead Game,’ Rk. Ansdell, 
304/. (Worrall). 





ata 

‘The collection of Mr. J Swainson 
Liverpool, was sold by Money Christie, Ma 
son, and Woods, on the 22nd of June, It in. 
cludes— View in the Campagna of Rome,’ - 
cattle, C. H. Poingdestre, 148 gs. (Ri = 
‘We are Seven,’ B. W. Leader, 100 i 


linson) ; ‘A Market Girl,’ C. Baxter 115, 


(Williamson) ; ‘ Deer-Shooting 

lands,’ and ‘ Deer-Stalking,’ a ale the Hig 
dell, A.R.A., 150 gs. (Grindlay) ; Wor 
‘A Scene from Don Quixote! toe, 

Frith, R.A., 200 gs. (Thomas); “s 

land, Worcestershire,’ W. B. 
(Tomlinson) ; ‘ Landscape,’ with 

E. Frére, ye gs. (Williams) ; 

Pyrenees,’ W. Miiller, 170 gs. (Grin, 4 
Close of Summer,’ B. W. ete re nee 
linson) ; ‘Harvest in Surrey,’ J. Linnell, 200 
(Graves); ‘The Combat,’ Auguste Bonher 
315 gs. (Smith); ‘Interior of a 


Stable,’ J, F. 
Herring, 160 gs. (Williams); ‘Sir chs 








Coverley at the Saracen’s Head,’ a scene 

the Spectator, W. P. Frith, R.A., 275 ge. Pots 
‘From Dawn to Sunset,’ the well-known pictur: 
by T. Faed, R.A., 1,700 gs. (Isaacs, of Liverpool). 


_ The following pictures, from various collec- 
tions, were sold, among others of minor note 
after the above :—‘ Cattle, Sheep, and a Goat in 
a Meadow,’ T. 8. Cooper, R.A., 185 gs. (Smith); 
‘Scotch Gamekeeper’s Daughter feeding Setters,’ 
the figure by J. Phillip, R.A., the d by R. 
Ansdell, A.R.A., 425 gs. (Evans); ‘ View near 
Rome,’ with a shepherd and goats, W. Linnell, 
230 gs. (Grindlay); ‘View on the Southem 
Coast,’ with cattle and sheep, T. 8. Cooper, R.A., 
330 gs. (Grindlay); ‘Rescued,’ cattle in a 
mountainous landscape, R. Ansdell, A.R.A,, 
375 gs. (Agnew); ‘The Lovers,’ D. Maclise, 
R.A., 235 gs. (Grindlay) ; ‘ The Courtyard of a 
Castle,’ with numerous figures; and ‘ Welsh 
Landscape,’ with figures, a pair by F. Goodall, 
R.A., 185 gs. (Grindlay); ‘The Children of 
Judah learning the Use of the Bow,’ W. C.T. 
Dobson, A.R.A., 155 gs. (Rippe); ‘ Pat among 
the Old Masters,’ E. Nicol, A.R.A., 205 gs. 
(Mounsey) ; ‘ Sheep,’ in a landscape, Rosa Bon- 
heur, 650 gs. (Roberts); ‘Landscape,’ J. Con- 
stable, R.A., 210 gs. (Grindlay); A Screen, on 
which are thirty-two pictures painted by J. 
D. Wingfield, 175 gs. (South); ‘Measuri 
Heights,’ from the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” W. 
P. Frith, R.A., 265 gs. (Smith) ; ——-> 
with woodcutters, J. Linnell, 330 gs. (South) ; 
‘The Woodcutter’s Return,’ the companion 
picture, J. Linnell, 330 gs. (Ambrose) ; ‘ Land- 
scape,’ with woodcutters and children, J. Linnell, 
375 gs. (South); ‘St. Mark’s Quay, Venice, 
D. Roberts, R.A., 450 gs. (Grindlay) ; ‘A Woody 
River Scene,’ F. R. Lee, RA., with cattle drink- 
ing, by ‘T. S. Cooper, R.A., 226 gs. (Agnew) ; 
‘Landscape,’ with sheep, T. 8. Cooper, RA, 
100 gs. (Grindlay); ‘Landscape,’ with cows 
going to a river, T. S. Cooper, R.A., 170 gs. 
(Graves) ; ‘ Harvest Time,’ the beautiful picture 
by G. Cole, exhibited in 1866 at the Society of 
British Artists, 220 gs. (Goss) ; ‘ View near the 
Coast,’ with sheep, ‘I’. 8. Cooper, R.A., 150 gs. 
(Bateman) ; ‘The Evening Drink,’ T. 8. Cooper, 
R.A., 180 gs. (Agnew); ‘ Woodland River 
Scene,’ with a cascade and anglers, P. Nasmyth, 
152 gs. (Grindlay) ; ‘ Landscape,’ with figures, 
P. Nasmyth, 150 gs. (Andrews) ; ‘ Tronsberg, 
in the Tyrol,’ C. Stanfield, R.A., 206 gs. (Massey) ; 
‘Galatea,’ W. E. Frost, A.R.A., 100 gs od 
drews) ; ‘ View of Cromer,’ a noble picture by 
“Qld” Crome, considered his ao 
1,020 gs. (Price); ‘ River Scene,’ J. Constab re, 
R.A., 175 gs. (Colnaghi) ; ‘On the Tony 
Road,’ P. a a Be Et i chaaet 

laying Croquet,’ M. Stone, 225 gs. (pur 
aad ct emmmmnnls ‘Portrait of —_ 
Bonaparte,’ an early picture by Sir C. 1 Ply. 
lake, painted on board the Bellerophon ™ ‘ 
mouth Sound, and engraved many a. 
the Art-Journal, 236/. (Spicer) ; ‘¢ attle Fording 
a Stream,’ E. Verboeckhoven, 108 gs. (L Rh. 
‘The Tired Reapers,’ Sir KE. Landseer, 1 

20 gs. . 

: At the samo time was sold a small — 
Gibson’s famous tinted ‘ Venus, exhi 70 . 
the International Exhibition of 1862, 10% 
(Ambrose). ‘The proceeds of the days 
reached the sum of 17,000/. 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 





Baru.—It is pa to hold a Fine Arts 
and Industrial Exhibition next year in this 
city, for which purpose an influential committee 
has been formed, and arrangements have been 
made for the use of the Assembly Rooms for a 
specified time as the place of exhibition. The 
guarantee fund already exceeds £2,000, or about 
one-half of what the committee — to be 
able to raise eventually.—A bust of the late 
Mr. Phinn, Q.C., who for some time was one 
of the representatives in Parliament of this city, 
has been presented to the Town Council by a 
sister of the honourable and learned gentleman. 

Bmsrscuam.—The Spring Exhibition of 
Water-Colour Drawings closed in June, after a 
season which is considered fairly satisfactory. 
The sale of drawings amounted to £1,323, of 
which a sum of about £260 was expended by 
prize-holdersof the Art Union. The total number 
of visitors who paid for entrance to the rooms was 
upwards of 5,600. The two highest-priced works 
sold were by F. H. Henshaw: one, ‘An old 
Oak Tree in'the Forest of Arden,’ at 100 gs. ; 
the other, ‘Birch Vale, Cannock Chase,’ for 
50 gs. The subscription-list of the Birmingham 
Society of Artists has, we understand, been 
considerably augmented by these spring exhi- 
bitions; but, to ensure the prosperity of such 
great additions to the benefits conferred by the 
Society, a still further increase in the subscrip- 
tions would be most acceptable to the managers. 
At the beginning of last year we announced 
that the project of a permanent gallery of Art 
in Birmingham had been abandoned for want of 
support; it has, however, again been revived 
under auspices which, in all probability, will 
ensure its success. An association, termed “ The 

tirmingham Art-Galleries Association,’ has 

been formed, having for its officers and com- 
mittee a Jarge number of the principal artists 
and manufacturers of the town and its environs. 
It is intended, very properly, to incorporate 
works of Art-manufacture with pictures and 
sculptures in its acquisitions, either permanent 
or for temporary exhibition. 

Bostox.—The Report of the Committee of 
the School of Art states that its prospects and 
position during the past year are not so good 
as on former occasions. Partly through a 
diminution in the number of students in the 
ladies’ and artisans’ classes, but principally 
through the depressing influence of the Revised 
Code, with its ever-changing rules and regula- 
tions, the present state of the institution, both 
financially and numerically, is not so favourable 
as the committee would wish it to be. 

Buistot.—The Annual Meeting of the mem- 

bers and subscribers of the Bristol Fine Arts 
Academy was held on the 4th of July. The 
report for the past year was far from satisfactory 
as regards the pecuniary state of the institution. 
A deficiency of nearly £14 occurred on the 
annual exhibition of 1866; the expenses of the 
graphic meeting exceeded the receipts by more 
than £13; and the exhibition of sketches, &c., 
in the winter, entailed a further loss of nearly 
£19; while alterations in the building cost the 
sum of £18 18s. The total loss upon the year 
was £78 3s. 3¢. The chairman of the meeting, 
the Rev. J. Heyworth, expressed a hope that 
the result of the exhibition just closed would 
change the aspect of affairs. — 
Coventry.— Anexhibition of Fine Arts, manu- 
tactures, and industrial productions was opened 
in this city in June. We shall have more to 
say of it next month. 

Leeps.—The Town Hall received, in the 
month of June, the last two of the four lions 
which have been sculptured by Mr. W. D. Key- 
worth, Jun., for the pediments of the front of 
this spl: ndid edifice. The whole of the animals 
have received the unqualified approbation of 
the civic authorities, and all interested in the 
work. A local paper says :- 
disp] tye d no small amount of skill in the manner 
- which he has portrayed in Portland stone 
a four representations of the king of the 
rests which now grace and complete the noble 
facade of our magnificent corporate palace, but 
- thi two which were yesterday uncovered he 
“48 excelled those which attracted so much 





“The sculptor has | 


| having passed the examination. 


attention when they were first revealed to the 
public gaze on the 5th February. The latter 
represent the dignified deportment of the royal 
beast, conscious of his strength and power ; but 
those which surmount the oblong pedestals at 
the entrance to the police-office display with 
fine effect the wilder features of the savage 
animal, the outer lion with elevated head and 
crest sniffing, as it were, his prey in the distant 
forest, while his companion is represented with 
inclined head and half-savage countenance, as 
though he were toying with some unhappy 
victim he grasps in his ponderous paws. Only 
one opinion, and that of high commendation, 
was ex by those who witnessed the 
sculptor’s successful work.” Last year we 
spoke favourably of the model of one of these 
lions, which we saw in the sculptor’s studio. 
The town of Leeds gets its quarternion of 
animals for the sum of £550; the Trafi 
Square monsters cost the nation £11,000! 
Liverroot.—The New Exchange, a wing of 
which has been recently opened, promises to be, 
when completed, one of the finest commercial 
edifices in the kingdom. Among the sculptured 
works which will enrich and adorn it are statues 
of Columbus and Sir Francis Drake, by Mr. W. 
F. Woodington, the former representing the 
commercial marine, the latter the war marine. 
These statues already are in their places, flank- 
ing the entrance to the “news-room.” They 
are works of great merit, dignified in character 
and expression, and elegant in their sculp- 
turesque forms. It is proposed, we believe, to 
have numerous other statues of great navi- 
gators and discoverers—the pioneers of com- 
merce—erected on the piers of the open arcade. 
Mr. Woodington is, at present, engaged upon 
the sculptures of the pediment, the subject of 
which is ‘ Wisdom sending forth her messengers 
to the nations of the earth.—Mr. Theed has 
received a commission from the Town Council, 
to execute a statue of the Earl of Derby. 
Mawwstone.—The marble statue of the Queen, 
which surmounts the drinking- fountain erected 
in this town by Mr. A. Randall, has received 
injury at the hands of a blockhead, who, we 
trust, will be punished for his misdoing. The 
man, whose position in life is reported to be 
good, ae up the fountain and decorated 
one of the angels at its corners with a military 
officer’s cap and a table napkin. In achieving 
this heroic feat—an after-dinner exploit, it may 
be presumed—he broke off the sceptre which 
was in the left hand of her Majesty. The 
entire fountain was erected in 1862, from the 
designs of the late Mr. John Thomas, sculptor. 
Neepuam-Marxet.—This quiet little Suffolk 
town opened last month an exhibition of interest- 
ing objects, useful and ornamental, contributed 
by residents within the town, or in its vicinity. 
It was held in the new Corporation-Hall, and 
promised to “afi highly successful. ‘The anti- 
quarian display was in every way good. 
Satrorp.—Mr. Noble’s statue of Richard 
Cobden was formally unveiled, on the 26th of 
June, in the Peel Park, Salford, which also 
contains statues of the Queen, the late Prince 
Consort, the late Sir Robert Peel, and the late 
Mr. Brotherton, M.P. for Salford, all by the 
same sculptor. The statue of Cobden is of 
colossal size, and is executed in marble. He is 
represented in the plain ordinary dress of an 
English statesman. On the plinth of the 





pedestal are inscribed the following mottoes, 
embodying his leading principles as a statesman : 
“Repeal of the Corn Laws,” “ English and 
French Treaty of Commerce,” “ Education and | 
Free Trade,” “ Peace and Non-Intervention.” 
On the shaft of the pedestal is simply the word 
** Cobden.” 

Soutnampron.—At the last annual examina- | 
tion in drawing of the pupils in the School of | 
Art, 116 papers were worked by candidates for 


‘the prizes offered by the Department of Art. | 


The total number who succeeded was 42, of 
whom 10 will receive prizes selected by them- 
selves, and 30 others will receive certificates of 


Winpsor.—The monument executed by Miss 
Durant, by command of the Queen, in memory 
of the late King of the Belgians, will shortly be 
placed in St.George’s Chapel. A description of 
it appeared in our columns last year. 








NOTABILIA 


or THK 


UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


Tue Disraisvrion or tHe Prize 
MepaLs.—On Monday, the ist of July, 
a day of truly Imperial splendour, with a 
ceremonial altogether y as well of the 
occasion as of presiding genius of the 
spectacle, and en > [oy and eminent 

Ww thered r 
around ‘him in the perttaneat peltes of 
Art and Industry in the Champs Elysées, 
the Emperor Napo.gon presented to the 
more distinguished prize-holders their gold 
medals of honour. The ificence of 
the pageant, the varied yet concentrated 
interest of the scene, the presence of the 
Sultan and of our own Heir-Apparent, the 
admirable speech of the Emperor, the 
dignified and condescending gracefulness of 
the Empress, and the telling incident of the 
Prince Imperial, with the perfectly success- 
ful performance of the duty of. actually 
distributing the medals, all this has been 
duly recorded with becoming care and 
minuteness, and the details of the event 
which constitutes the culminating point in 
the history of this year’s Universal Exposi- 
tion are iliar to all who are interested 
in the Exposition itself. Hereafter we shall 
have occasion again to notice the Distribu- 
tion of the Medals, when we bring to ‘its 
close our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE; but 
now it is suflicient for us to refer briefly to 
the fact, that the ceremonial has taken on 
on the day appointed, and the medals have 
been in part distributed, so that we may at 
once pass on to a more critical considera- 
tion of this distribution of the medals, in 
order to associate with it the character, the 
ae and the influence of the awards, 
which assigned the medals and determined 
by which of the competing exbibitors they 
should be received. In dealing with the 
seriously interesting questions that thus 
must be taken into consideration, we shall 
restrict our attention to those departments 
of the Exhibition in which Art 1s seen to 
have discharged duties and rendered ser- 
vices of primary value and importance. 

Whatever the future may have in store 
on the general subject of Great and Uni- 
versal Exhibitions, whether | will con- 
tinue to be periodically repeated in time to 
come, or whether this year’s wonderful 
assemblage of works of Art and Industry 
from all quarters of the world is destined 
to be the last of its race, thus much all 
along has been unquestionably certain, that 
the present Exhibition would decide whether 
or not the system of juries with their awards, 
and the consequent distribution of prizes, 
should continue to exist in connection with 
these Exhibitions. And, without a moment's 
hesitation, we declare our conviction that 
the decision on this matter has been made, 
and that the jury and prize system, in hav- 
ing now demonstrated its principles to be 
unsound, and its action not unsatisfactory 
only, but positively injurious, has decreed 
its own abolition. mite 

When the justice of the awards of prizes in 
such a competition as that of a Universal 
Exhibition may rightly be questioned, when 
the constitution of juries, and the mode of 
procedure adopted = juries, alike are open 
to grave objections, and when ground for 
say ay eo complaint is furnished no 


less by the absence of prizes that ought to 


‘have been awarded, than by the nature of 


the awards that actually are made, the 
argument lies altogether on one side, and 
it is not easy to discover what evidence 
can be adduced in support of a system 
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under which such a condition of things can | One English sculptor alone, Mr. Marshall 


be possible. And such és the condition of 
things which has been proved to be possible, 
which has existed and been in operation in 
determining the prizes that have now been 
assigned and distributed; and, consequently, 
as a necessary and inevitable result of a 
condition of things such as this, we hold 
that in future Great Exhibitions, if Great 
Exhibitions in the future are to have an 
existence, the comparative as well as the 
positive merit of the “exhibits” must be de- 
termined only by the voice of public opinion ; 
or, if under any circumstances the exist- 
ence of juries should be considered desir- 
able, these juries must consist in part of 
the exhibitors themselves, and in part of 
persons thoroughly qualified for their office, 
and who are elected tu that office ¢ relusively 
by the exhibitors, Such juries as we now 
have suggested are, indeed, the only possible 
Great Txhibition juries for the future, | 
because only to such juries will artists and 
artist-manufacturers of a high order ever 
again consent to submit their productions 
in the capacity of exhibitors. 

At the head and front of the almost in- 





credible allotment of the grand prizes is 
the award of four out of the small group of | 
eight of these prizes to the artists of France. 
Were it not a fact which is positively cer- 
tain, we still should continue to hesitate 
before we could admit the possibility of the 
four French artists, MM. Cabanel, Gérome, | 
Meissonier, and Rousseau, the recipients of 
four of the eight great prizes for High Art, 
having been members of the jury whose 
duty it was to award these very prizes. A 
fact, however, this is. As a fact, it will be 
kept in remembrance also; and, as a fact, 
its lesson will not fail to produce a perma- 
nent and a decidedly practical impression. | 
Now, let it be clearly understood that we | 
do not object to there having been four 
great prizes awarded to the four French | 
artists we have named, though possibly the 
propriety and justice (to say nothing of the | 
good taste) of their having received four | 
out of eight of these prizes, the eight being 
the whole number of prizes of their exalted 
rank that were to be distributed for works | 
of High Art in painting among the artists 
of every country in the world, might admit | 
of at least some doubt and difference of ! 
opinion. But object we do to this award, 
and with all possible energy we record our | 
protest against it, when we proceed to 
consider that the very same four French 
painters were jurors themselves, with full 
power and every opportunity for exercising 
their commanding influence in their own 
favour; while to the exhibiting artists of 
England this privilege, with all its attend- 
ant advantages, was not extended. Had 
the High-Art Jury been formed of the ex- 
hibiting artists of all countries, or of their 
own chosen representatives, it would have 
heen as inconsistent with all that would 
have been right in itself and most desirable, | 
that the most eminent artists of France 
should not have been jurors, as in the real 
constitution of the jury their presence as 
Jurors was at variance with even-handed 
justice, and fair and equable impartiality. 
The four foreign painters who have 
are 





received the remaining great prizes 
Ussi, of Italy; Kaulbach and Knaus, of 


Prussia; and Leys, of Belgium. To Ene- 
land no great prize was awarded, and none 
to Sweden, Denmark, or Norway, or any 
other exhibiting country. . : 

The sculptors of England, as we have 
already shown (see ante, p. 156), refused to 
send any of their works to Paris for com- 
petitive exhibition, and publicly explained 
and declared the reason of their refusal. 


Wood, was subsequently induced so far to 
reconsider his decision as to send to Paris 
his beautiful and eloquent statue, ‘The 
Song of the Shirt,’ with his busts of the 


| Prince and Princess of Wales; but these 


works were thus sent under the express 
condition that they should not be regarded 
as candidates for prizes; and, accordingly, 
whatever might have been the desire of the 


| jury, they could have no recognition in the 


rize-list. The English sculptors, therefore, 
oe declined to appear as competitors, 
it will be sufficient for us to state, with 
reference to the sculpture prizes, that four 
only of the highest rank were awarded—two 
to MM. Guillaume and Perraud, of France ; 
one to M. Drake, of Prussia; and the 
fourth, for a very noble group, to M. Dupré, 
of Italy. 

In architecture, of three great prizes, one 
has been awarded to Mr. Waterhouse, for 
his designs for the Courts of Justice at 
Manchester, a distinction which this able 
architect and accomplished artist has most 
honourably won, and which for many 
reasons we regard with unqualified gratifi- 
cation. The two other great prizes have 
been given, one to M. Ancelot, of France, 
and the other to M. Ferstel, of Austria. 

The only great prizes for engraving and 
lithography were adjudged to M. Frangois, 
of France, and M. Keller, of Prussia. 

Of the remaining great prizes, in number 
only four, for the various other classes of 
‘‘exhibits” with which we are concerned, 
not one has been assigned to an Englishman, 
in some cases because Englishmen have 
been (as the French artists were) jurors; 
but the whole group of these prizes has 
passed to Frenchmen for their bronzes, 
glass, printing and books, and heliographic 
engraving. 

The prizes of the second, third, and fourth 
rank are severally medals in gold, silver, 
and bronze. About sixty of these medals 
have been awarded, in addition to the eight 
great prizes for paintings and drawings. 
One gold medal has been allotted to an 
English painter, Mr. Calderon, now R.A. ; 
one silver medal to Mr. E. Nichol, A.R.A. ; 
one bronze medal to Mr. Orchardson, and 
one to Mr. Walker for a water-colour 
drawing. In reference to the rest of the 
medals of these three classes, it is unneces- 
sary for us to do more than to state the 
names of those English prize-holders who 
have exhibited in groups 2, 3, and 4:— 
‘* Apparatus and Application of the Liberal 
Arts;” ‘* Furniture and other Objects for 
the use of Dwellings ;” and ‘ Clothing and 
other Objects worn on the Person,” includ- 
ing every variety of personal ornament. 

Of ten gold medals for printing and 
books, one has gone to Mr. Brooks for 
chromo-lithographs; and honours of a 
lower grade to Messrs. Spottiswoode, Chamn- 
bers, Bradbury and Evans, Virtue, Ste- 
phenson and Blake, Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin, Hanhart, Mackenzie, proprietors 
of //lustrated London News, and Rowney. 

_For paper, binding, and artists’ mate- 
rials, the first of the five gold medals has 
been awarded to Messrs. Cowan; and pro- 
minent amongst the recipients of the silver 
medals are Messrs. Guillott, Portal and 
Crompton, Marcus Ward, Letts, Stephens, 
Mordan and Hyde. 

The South Kensington establishment, 
and the Society of Arts, with Messrs. Wyon 
and Marcus Ward (the latter for admirable 
illuminations, which we have noticed more 
fully elsewhere), are among the most dis- 
tinguished winners of prizes for the appli- 
cation of drawing and modelling to the 
common arts. 


| 





In photograph . Bina! 
chenien reading “in Poste (an Eng. 
medal; and bronze medals ie ailver 
awarded for their photographic WF are 
Messrs. Bedford, Robinson, udl, Ex to 
and Thurston Thompson; silver gland, 
have been given to Messrs, Woodb medals 
Swann for new or improved seensanet ne 
to Mr. Dalmeyer for his object- ina 
Ject~glasses, 

Two silver medals only have come to e 
countrymen for maps and geographical “a 
9a age Yy - Geological Commiasinn 
of Canada, and the other 
of London. = i Ciel, 

Messrs. Wright and Mansfiel 
don, have betes a the solitar . : ae 

¥ gold medal 
—one out of fourteen, of which nine have 
gone to Frenchmen—for furniture. Of the 
other English prizemen in this department 
we shall give a complete list on another 
occasion; but here we must remark that 
several of the most distinguished English 
exhibitors of furniture were excluded o 
the competition in consequence of their 
having consented to act as jurors; and in 
one instance, in the case of the eminent 
London firm of Jackson and Graham, the 
exhibited works, which are articles of fur 
ni‘ure properly so called, have been ex- 
cluded because Mr. Graham was a juror to 
determine the merits of carpets—a decision, 
with reference to the constitution of the 
juries, which may be advantageously com- 
pared with the admission of the French 
painters to judge of the paintings of France, 
including the productions of their own 
pencils. 

In glass and crystal, a department in 
which the English exhibitors have worthily 
maintained the reputation of their impor- 
tant manufacture, of six gold medals, five 
have been given to French manufacturers, 
and not one to any Englishman; and of 
the twenty-nine silver medals, the nine- 
teenth has been awarded to the Messrs. 
Powell, of London, the twenty- eighth to 
the Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham, and 
the last to Messrs. Dobson, of London. _ 

Two of the five gold medals for porcelain 
and ceramic fwience have been adjudged to 
the Messrs. Minton and Copeland; and 
out of twenty-four silver medals, three 
have been awarded severally to the Messrs. 
Wedgwood, Doulton, and Brownfield. 

Two gold medals out of fourteen have 
gone to the Messrs. Templetons and Brin- 
tons, and a third to British India, for 
carpets. 

One gold medal out of five has gone for 
paper-hangings (in which the general supe- 
riority of the ]'rench is very decided) to 
Messrs. Potter, of Lancashire. 

In gold and silver plate twelve gold 
medals were awarded: three have severally 
been given to the Messrs. Elkingtons, Hunt 
and Roskell, and Hancock, with @ fourth 
to M. Morel Ladeuil, the chief artist in the 
establishment of the Messrs. Elkingtons. 
Of the ten silver medals = this es one 
has passed to Mr. Harry Emanuel. 

Bheht gold medals have been awarded 
for jewellery and personal ornaments; ° 
these, six having passed to French “f 
hibitors, one was assigned to Signor Caste A 
lani, of Rome, and the other to Mr. Robe 
Phillips, of Cockspur Street, London; a0 rd 
certainly, each of these two able = 
will value his gold medal the more highly 
from the circumstance that they two — 
in this close alliance with one another. fa 
conclude our present list with the we 
of the six English goldsmiths and —— 
who have received silver medele ; pa 
Hancock, Brogden, Emanuel, I Brit 
Roskell, of London, Kesry, of 
India, and Randel, of Birmingham. 
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It must be added—and we trust that this 
circumstance will not be forgotten when- 


an estimate is formed of the true cha- | > decis : 

poor de of the English Department of this | The distinction of the ‘‘ Legion of Honour” 

Exhibition as an exponent, and indeed as | of France, given by the Emperor, and | foreign elements. 
4 f the comparative status | received with grateful appreciation by other 


a demonstration, 0 


of Art and Art-Industries at the present | prizemen of the first ranks, and offered to 


moment in England—that, from various 


causes and under the influence of various | rality, Englishmen are required by the 


motives, many of the leading and most 
powerful establishments of England are 
not in any way represented in this Exhibi- 
tion, and have taken no part in it whatso- 


ever. 

Again: a 
awards and of the circumstances that have 
led to the decisions which have been adopted, 
so far as the English exhibitors are con- 
cerned, and therefore so far as we ourselves 
now have a special interest in the subject, 
we know scarcely a single instance in 
which we hold that a medal has been 
awarded where no such award ought to 
have been made. What we feel to have 
afforded most just cause for indignant dis- 
satisfaction is the small number, and in so 
many instances the comparative insigni- 
ficance, of the awards to English exhibitors. 
England had a right to a far more honour- 
able, a far more eminent recognition. She 
has not her rightful participation in the 
greatest of the prizes; she has but a single 
solitary prize of this rank, the one that 
justly honours Mr. Waterhouse as an archi- 
tect. Where silver medals have been 
awarded to Englishmen, in many instances 
the award ought to have been of gold 
medals. Silver ought, in like manner, 
very generally to have been substituted for 
bronze medals. And many, very many, 
additional medals of each order, and par- 
ticularly those of the first and second degree, 
ought to have been adjudged to English 
exhibitors, or to works that are directly 
associated with England. For example, the 
worksofthe Baron Triquetti,that are destined 
to be placed in the Wolsey (or, as it will 
hereafter be styled, the Albert) Chapel at 
Windsor Castle, had undeniable claims for 
at least a gold medal; and the same may 
be affirmed of the works exhibited by 
another artist who is engaged upon a dif- 
ferent memorial to the late Prince Consort— 
Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry, who stood in 
the front of the first rank in 1862, and who 
now has not failed in any degree to sustain 
his former reputation. And once more, the 
producers of the ‘‘ Norwich gates” and the 
Spitalfields silks, with more than one of 
our manufacturers of glass, may be adduced 
as claimants, in three very different de- 
partments of artistic industry, for more 
worthy distinction than has been assigned 
tothem. It is needless, as it would be un- 
necessary, to extend this series of claimants. 

In all the departments of the Exhibition 
the prize-holders of the several grades in all 
countries, with those exhibitors who have 
obtained ‘“‘honourable mention,” amount 
to a number not far short of 15,000, or 
about one-third of the whole number of 
exhibitors, which may be estimated at be- 
tween 42.000 and 43,000, and, accordingly, 
the complete list of these prize-holders fills 
an octavo volume of 500 pages. A classi- 
fied analysis of this list we shall give in 





its proper place in our ZJilustrated Cata- 
loque of the Exhibition, and we propose to 
add a complete list (when it can be » rare 
with certain accuracy) of all the English 
exhibitors who have received any kind of 
pnze or distinction. 

One distinction, which has been gra- 
“iously and very liberally bestowed by the 
“mperor Napoleon on the most eminent 
exhibitors of France and of every other 


in our own estimate of the | 


| ness . , |: , 
nation except that of England, our own | ing and consistency, can scarcely be appre- 


| countrymen are not permitted to receive | ciated without an examination of the 


| by the decision of their own Government. 


Englishmen with the same gracious libe- 


| English Government to decline. We have 

no ‘* Order of Merit” in our own country, 
| and we aro forbidden to become enrolled in 
the ranks of such an order, with other men 
of eminence throughout the world, in 
France. Possibly this restriction may 
_ appear strange to every person, except to 
those who impose and maintain it; and 
possibly, also, the time may not be very 
far distant in which merit of every kind will 
be held worthy of honourable distinction in 
England, and when the act of bestowing 
a mark of distinction by a foreign Sove- 
reign upon a British subject will be con- 
sidered by the highest authorities in our 
own country to reflect honour even on the 
English crown. 

The medal itself, which has the same 
type in each metal, bears on the obverse 
the head of the Emperor crowned with a 
_ laurel wreath, and, on the reverse, two 
| winged personages of the Cupid order hold 
up a rectangular cartouche, or frame, 
| upon which in every instance the name of 
the prize-holder is to be engraved. The 
design is feeble and commonplace, and 


| certainly by no means in advance of the | 


designs of the corresponding medals of its 
predecessors. 
We presume that in every class of each 


building itself. The architectural style is 
early English-Gothic, with the infusion of 
| fo € Mr. Waterhouse has 
himself said, ‘‘ The mouldings and details 
are thirteenth century in their general 
character, but wherever I thought that the 
| particular object in view could not be best 
| attained by strict obedience to precedent, I 
| took the liberty of departing from it.” We 
/may add from our own knowledge that 
the treatment has been determined by 
strict taste and a sense of symmetry and 
beauty; hence the design is saved from 
the eccentricities affected by the ultra- 
Gothic school. Colour has been used deco- 
ratively, but within sober limits, and in 
accordance with truth of construction and 
material, The details are marked by in- 
tention; thus the gargoyles typify the 
vices which lead to the necessity of 
criminal law. For the furniture and other 
minor accessories, such as letter- boxes and 
dinner-seryices, the architect mostly fur- 
nished designs with the view of bringing 
the entire work into unity of thought and 
style. The chief facade is 360 feet long; 
the Central Hall measures 100 feet 4 
48 feet, and is 75 feet high. The cost, 
including fittings and decorations, was 
£110,000, or nearly 9d. per square foot. 
The furniture came to about £10,000, 
Skidmore executed the metal-work, Woolner 
the statues, and O'Shea much of the cary- 
ing. These details are of value at the pre- 
sent time, because the Manchester Assizo 


| Courts are looked upon as precedents for 


group of exhibitors, with the names of the | 


prize-holders, the names of the jurors will | 


| also be published ; and it would add greatly 
| to the interest and value of this list if 
| some significant symbol (an O, for instance, ) 
| were to denote those jurors who have taken 
|a very trifling part, or no = at all, in 
| the examination of the ‘‘ exhibits,” what- 
| ever they may have done in connection 
with the award of the prizes. The exhi- 
bitors themselves, without doubt, would be 
able to render useful assistance in prepar- 
ing and correcting the lists of the jurors, 
with the addition of this distinctive symbol. 


Mr. Warternovse’s Assizze Courts, 
MANCHESTER.—These Courts, which by 
common consent are among the very best 
of recent adaptations of Gothic architecture 
to modern and secular uses, have obtained 
for Mr. Waterhouse the only Grand Medal 
that could be spared for the English Arts. 
This distinguishing honour is the last tri- 
bute to a building which has already 
received no stinted praise, and accords to a 
design well accredited by the professors of 
law and of Art in our own country a wide- 
stretching European reputation. Two years 
ago, when these Assize Courts were brought 
under the notice of the Institute of British 
Architects, the then president, Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, observed that, while in Man- 
chester, he had been ‘surprised no less 
than delighted at the grandeur and dignity 
as well as the lightsomeness of the build- 
ing.” Professor Donaldson also testified 
to the convenience of the plans, and the 
dignified appearance of the structure. 
Barristers, he added, say they have never 
practised in courts where the comfort and 
convenience of all parties are so perfectly 
consulted. The building has been judged 
in Paris on the evidence of only two draw- 
ings; the one the fagade, the other the 
interior of the Great Hall. The study 
which has been devoted to minutest details, 
so as to bring the finished work into keep- 





| 





the New Law Courts in London. 


M. Warp & Co.'s Intsi ILLUMINATIONS. 
—The revival of the beautiful mediwyal 
art of illumination has led to the formation 
and establishment of a school of illumina- 
tors in Ireland, whose works may justly 
claim to be held in as high esteem as 
the productions of the palmy days of the 
thirteenth centu A collection of some 
of their most choice and characteristic 
works has been sent by Messrs. Marcus 
Ward & Co., of Belfast (with whom the 
revival of Irish illumination originated, 
and who have brought it to its present high 
perfection), to the Universal Exposition, but 
the necessity of keeping such delicate and 
precious objects as illuminations secured 
under glass, has prevented this remarkable 
and most interesting collection from having 
become so generally known as otherwise it 
might have been, and consequently its 
rare merits have at present been by no 
means adequately appreciated. 

Remembering that, in the olden time, 
Ireland produced illuminated volumes 
which, while they were distinguished by a 
style peculiarly their own, were second to 
none of the most famous contemporaneous 
works of the same order, Mr. Marcus Ward, 
when he saw the practice of illuminat- 
ing again becoming prevalent, resolved 
to make an effort to raise the revived 
Art above the rank of an elegant amuse- 
ment; and in so doing he aspired to re- 
store to Ireland an early Art, and at the 
same time to secure for the country an 
honourable and beneficial industry. In 
carrying out these most laudable views, this 
gentleman has felt that his object could be 
attained only in a very imperfect degree 
unless he could adapt the revived Art of 
another age to the conditions and senti- 
ments of the age now present ; and he also 
was conscious that his illumination, how- 
ever perfect its productions might become 
in his hands, could not hope to attain to a 
permanent existence without being applied 
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to uses and requirements such as would 
create a definite, systematic, and sustained 
demand for its productions. Accordingly, 
during the last ten years, Mr. Ward, and 
the allies whom he has associated with 
himself in the working out of his project, 
have applied * Reasons with excellent 
judgment and untiring zeal, on the one 
hand, to form a school of their own, 1n 
which a band of Irish students might be 
trained and disciplined in the art of illumi- 
nation, under their personal care and direc- 
tion ; and, on the other hand, to adapt the 
exquisite old Art, which already had 
acquired a general popularity (we quote 
their own words), ‘‘in a practical manner 
to the tastes and wants of a utilitarian 
age.” As a matter of course, it was a 
point of primary importance to infuse the 
true ancient spirit into the new illumina- 
tions; and at the same time it was judi- 
ciously determined to render every modern 
improvement in colours and matériel avail- 
able, while the subjects of the various 
works and their illustrations, the figures, 
the ornaments, and the scenes and land- 
scapes introduced, would necessarily bene- 
fit in no slight degree from the superior 
knowledge of drawing which is character- 
istic of the present day. In the treatment 
of heraldic subjects, which constitute such 
peculiarly appropriate and felicitous ele- 
ments of historical illumination, it was 
decided, with the same sound taste and 
good judgment, to adhere as closely as 
possible to the practice of the best heraldic 
artists of the noblest era of medimval 
heraldry, with such slight modifications in 
drawing, and such an association of more 
recent details with the earlier figures and 
compositions, as circumstances might ren- 
der either desirable or necessary. 

These excellent plans have been carried 
into effect by the projectors with a success 
so complete, that it would not be possible 
for us to express our admiration of the 
exhibited evidences of their ability in too 
decided terms; nor is there anything still 
to be accomplished by them that we con- 
sider it our duty to suggest to Messrs. 
Marcus Ward and Co., when we offer to 
them our cordial congratulations upon the 
distinguished success they have achieved. 

They have thus been enabled to create 
a new artistic industry for Ireland, and, 
in 80 doing, have introduced a fresh class 
of historical materials that are at once emi- 
nently valuable, and of peculiar beauty and 
interest. Several hundreds of these illumi- 
nated chronicles and documents have been 
executed by Messrs. Ward and their artists 
for various members of the British Royal 
I amily, and for the nobility and gentry of 
the United Kingdom; and in many instances 
these illuminated works have attained to 
the rank and importance of noble volumes 
of truly magnificent splendour. Several 
specimens have been selected from the 
volumes executed for the Prince of Wales 
the Earl of Hillsborough, the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Patrick's Cathedral, and the 
citizens of Dublin; and these works, having 
been considered to be specially meritorious, 
are now exhibited at Paris. In order also 
that the style of the designs and the quality 
of the artistic treatment might be the more 
easily and also the more carefully examined 
without opening the case in’ which the 
whole collection is deposited, duplicates of 
some of the most characteristic leaves have 
been executed (as all the originals are) on 
vellum, and they are exhibited separately 
framed as distinct works. A most inter- 
esting example of this group is a leaf from 
the volume presented to Sir B. Guinness, 
as a memorial of tho princely and wise 








munificence which prompted him to under- 
take and to complete the restoration of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral at his own cost. 

It is only necessary for us to add that 
the bindings of the illuminated volumes, all 
of them designed by Mr. Marcus Ward, 
and executed in his establishment, are 
thoroughly worthy of the works they 
both protect and adorn: each binding, 
indeed, as its own proper motto, might be 
impressed with the three significant words 
of the great Roman poet, Decus et tutamen. 


Tne Roors or THE UNIVERSAL Expo- 
SITION BUILDING, AND THE VIEW FROM 
TuEM.—As the visitor approaches the Ex- 
position by the Avenue Rapp, a route per- 
haps more frequented than any other, his 
attention is certain to be attracted to groups 
of living human figures, that at all times 
are to be seen standing or moving upon 
the outside of the roof of the outermost and 
most elevated circle of the building. And, 
when he has advanced a little further, and 
has entered the building itself by the Porte 
Rapp, notwithstanding the bewilderment 
and the noise of the numberless ‘‘ machines 
in motion,” through the midst of which he 
has to pass, the same visitor will not fail 
to observe, at no great distance from him 
on his right hand, a simple but strong frame- 
work of bright iron rising from the floor to 
the very centre of the domed iron roofing, 
and indeed appearing to penetrate it, within 
which two cage-like structures on a large 
scale are continually moving, the one 
ascending and the other descending, and 
both of them occupied by parties of visitors 
of either sex, and also of all nations. This 
framework, with its travelling cages, and 
with its unseen but all-important motive 
machinery, constitutes the ‘‘ Ascenseur Me- 
chanique” (Anglicé, *‘ the lift”) of M. Léon 
Edoux, a Parisian engineer, who conceived 
the felicitous idea of thus forming a rail- 
way, and running a non-intermittent train 
between the flooring of the inside of the 
building and the outside of its roof. A 
return ticket—that is, the privilege of both 
ascent and descent, with liberty to remain 
ad libitum upon the roof, is secured for 
half a franc; and we heartily recommend 
every visitor to the Exhibition to contribute 
another half-franc to the finance depart- 
ment of M. Edoux, and to take her or his 
turn in joining the groups that are visible 
in bold relief against the sky from the 
Auenue Rapp, upon the Exhibition roofs. 

The ascent is gradual, easy, and perfectly 
agreeable; at the same time it is attended 
with effects that are at once remarkable 
and unexpected. As the “lift” rises, the 
figures and objects below diminish in size, 
and lose the sharp distinctiveness of their 
individuality, precisely as they must appear 
to do to the occupants of a balloon-car; 
and then, when the ascent is completed, 
and the exterior of the roof is gained, the 
splendid and curious panorama that opens 
at once on every side completes the simili- 
tude to the experience of a balloon voyager. 
As a matter of course, the first thing to be 
examined is the entire range of the roofing 
of the Exhibition building itself. This is 
seen to consist of a series of concentric 
ovals, which decrease in span and in some 
degree in elevation towards the open cen- 
tral garden ; the external roof of all, upon 
which the spectator is standing, is found to 
be of iron, and much more elevated than 
the enclosed groups of roofs, which, for the 
most part, are all constructed of glass. The 
true form of the building, its vast size, and 
the simple effectiveness of its general 
arrangements, are also mapped out in the 
clearest and most satisfactory manner from 


arr 
this airy standing-place ; 
studied the building as it a oy. was 
above, the visitor looks around oa * 
oxpenee < the beautiful city, and he real; 
he exact position occupied b i 
Exposition of Paris . 1801.” mel 
ry: which is not to be seen from ap 
of the building, at the point to which 
M. Edoux ** lifts” his friends, is the sur 
ray park; that is almost entirely 
hidden y the building itself, which ob 
scures objects in close Troximity, except 
such as immediately adjoin the - ‘i 


where the elevated spectator is ctaling 


ENGLIsH SILks oF SPrraLrretps Manv- 
FACTURE.—It was a bold enterprise to send 
to the Paris Exhibition English 
which, on their own und, and with 
every circumstance in their favour, would 
have to compete with the finest produc- 
tions of the most skilful and most 
rienced looms of France. Success, on the 
other hand, under such conditions, would 
be twice and thrice honourable and yalu- 
able; and, after all, as the question between 
the silk manufactures of France and Ene- 
land would be based upon their true merits, 
and determined by a fair and imparti 
comparison, it is not difficult to balers 
that English manufacturers would be found 
ready and resolved to enter upon such a 
competition. All honour, then, to the 
producers who have stood forward to 
vindicate the reputation, while demon- 
strating the capabilities of a great English 
industry; and all honour, also, to the 
eminent Frenchmen who have frankly ad- 
mitted, not the comparative merit merely 
of the choicest English silks, but ther 
decided superiority, and have promptly 
given the most conclusive evidence of the 
practical character of their own judgment 
by purchasing every yard of the finest and 
most costly English silk that the producers 
could undertake to provide for them. 

The most perfect of the English moiré 
antique silks have been manufactured by 
Messrs. Taylor and Stokes, of London, and 
they are exhibited by those gentlemen asex- 
amples of Spitalfields silk-weaving. These 
silks far surpass all their competitors in 
the richness of the fabric and the perfec- 
tion of its texture; and in the depth, the 
solidity, and the delicate shades of their 
colour, they are at least equal to every 
other exhibited production of the same 
class. It is, indeed, the colouring of these 
beautiful silks that establishes their claim 
for distinct recognition and high commen- 
dation in our pages; and it is with sincere 
satisfaction we record the first-rate ex- 
cellence of the colours of the silks of 
Messrs. Taylor and Stokes, as well as the 
quality of their material and their manu- 
facture, which is first-rate also. 


Suarrer’s Wax Frowers.—A small 
and modest case, which, like so many others 
of every variety of both size and impor- 
tance in the English section, 18 in he 
position as unfavourable as possible for 
satisfactory display of its contents, 18 
with a collection of imitative plants 
flowers, beautifully executed in wax y 
Mr. Albert Slatter, of St. Leonard's-on 
Sea. A cluster of hone suckles arty 
central group is of sing merit, a0! 
both form and colour it 
ture’s own work. Some 
the larger plants appear to 
duced in impressed leather, 4 
good effect; and, indeed, the who whe 
contents of this case are —— od 
the same careful treatment, ey 
monise well with one another. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Royat ACADEMY.—Three Associates 
want been elected members of the Royal 
—T. Sydney Cooper, Philip Cal- 
Academy J , 
deron, and J. H. Robinson, Esqrs. The 
last-named is the eminent engraver. Mr. 
Cooper was nearly the senior of the Asso- 
ciates; he has been many years waiting for 
romotion. It has come at last. His title 
to the honour was made good more than a 
quarter of a century ago. On the other 
hand, Mr. Calderon was among the very 
youngest of the Associates ; the Academ 
did not suffer him to wait. None wi 
dge him the distinction, hastened though 
it may have been by the gold medal ac- 
corded to him by ‘‘ the jury” in France. 

Eventne Exurprtion, Royat ACADEMY. 
—We are pleased to find that the liberality 
shown by the Academy in opening the 
exhibition in the evenings at half-price, has 
been appreciated by the class for whom the 
concession is primarily made. The rooms 
have been well filled by visitors whose 
ayocations preclude the study of the Arts 
during the day. And indeed not one class, 
but all classes, have found that an evening 
can scarcely be spent more pleasantly than 
by making acquaintance with an exhibition 
which certainly, for attractions, has seldom 
been surpassed. The pictures lose less by 
gaslight than might be supposed. Per- 
haps those compositions which depend on 
delicacy of distance for chromatic balance 
suffer most. But there are many chief 
pictures, such as Millais’s ‘ Jephthah,’ Pet- 
tie’'s ‘Treason,’ and Poynter's ‘Israel in 
Egypt,’ which take the light well, and glow 
with colour. Leslie’s delicate tones sink 
somewhat into sameness, and colour cer- 
tainly fades sadly from the Venus of 
Ieighton. But the pictures thus preju- 
diced are exceptional. Compositions defined 
and decisive do not easily fall into con- 
fusion, and though by artificial light they 
may change, they still remain right in the 
main. Fxed’s vigorous canvas tells out in 
its broad characteristics, and Elmore’s 
subtle relations of light and colour remain 
delicate and true. We have seldom seen 
the sculpture room to better advantage ; 
the supply of gas being greater than the 
common allowance of daylight, casts upon 
the figures brilliancy of light and force of 
shadow.—The soirée of the Academy took 
place the last evening in July. 

DanteL Macuisz, R.A.—It is stated by 
the Atheneum that the great artist is to 
receive ‘‘ additional payment” for his work 
in the Royal Gallery, Westminster, ‘‘as 
proposed by the report of the Parliamentary 
Committee.” Why this act of common 
honesty was not done long ago, it would 
be hard to guess. ‘‘ Additional payment” 
Was given, it would seem, without a grumble 
to Mr. Herbert ; why was it withheld from 
the greatest master of our school, whose 
works are among the most renowned of the 
age, and who, in all his transactions with 

the nation,” acted with the nicest and 
most scrupulous sense of honour? Mr. 
Maclise isincapable of making any claim that 
is not founded on strict justice ; the public, 
as well as Parliament, admit the value of 

§ Services ; testimony has been given as 
i niigablo al and pune 

any; lade no ‘‘excuses” for delay 
7c of insufficient recompense, or 
Of better paid commissions from private 

patrons.” Yet it is notorious that this 
Great artist could have made much more 
ot ue by three, instead of twelve, months 
,. Ppp if his paymaster had not been 
© country.” As a bargain, it was 





disastrous on the one side, and very 
beneficial on the other. But Maclise never 
viewed the matter in that light; he under- 
took a given work for a given sum, and 
would never have murmured because he 
had had ‘the worst of it.” It will give 
very great satisfaction to the public to 
learn that his fair and reasonable right has 
not been the result of clamour or even 
complaint, but has arisen entirely from a 
sense of honour and an appreciation of merit 
on the part of the Government. 

PROPOSED PURCHASE OF WORKS FROM 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION FOR THE NATIONAL 
CoLLEcTIoNs.—A Select Committee of the 
House of Commons has been appointed, on 
the motion of Mr. Layard, ‘to consider 
and report on the advisability of making 
purchases from the Paris Exhibition for 
the benefit of the schools of Science and 
Art in the United Kingdom, and any other 
means of making that exhibition useful to 
the manufacturing industry of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland.” Mr. Layard has done 
good service to his country in thus bring- 
ing this very important matter under the 
direct cnadiiaadiines of Parliament, and he 
has succeeded in obtaining the appointment 
of a satisfactory committee. No visitors to 
the Paris Exhibition have had better op- 
portunities than ourselyes for discovering 
that there are at this moment, in the uni- 
versal assemblage upon the Champ de 
Mars, very many objects of eminent merit 
and rich in practical suggestiveness, which 
are to be purchased, and which unquestion- 
ably ought to be purchased for our own 
national collections in England. We there- 
fore cordially support Mr. Layard’s com- 
mittee, and earnestly desire that a liberal 
grant may be made for the real benefit 
of the ‘‘ manufacturing industry” of the 
United Kingdom. It must be distinctly 
understood, however, that the desired 
benefit will not be accomplished by pur- 
chases that are either fanciful on the one 
hand, or insignificant on the other. What 
we want is a thoughtful, judicious, dis- 
criminating, and bold selection of works, 
distinguished no less for their capacity 
of teaching us exactly what we want to 
learn, than for their high intrinsic excel- 
lence and value; and these works ought 
to be chosen from every section and de- 
partment of the Exhibition, without any 
distinction having reference to the nation 
of the producers of them. Those works 


also ought to take precedence which have | 





/ 
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Tue Brrtisn Instrrvrion.—In a recent 
notice of the British Institution we stated 
that the owners of the roperty estimated 
its value at £30,000 to the directors of the 
Institution. It is probable that the pre- 
mises would command a high price for the 
purpose of being converted into club ac- 
commodation, but the house is so built in 
on all sides that there is no possibility of 
lighting the rooms; there is, to present 
appearances, therefore, no other means 
of utilising the rooms save as a picture- 
gallery. According to announcement, the 
property was put up to auction in June, 
and was bought in by the proprietors for 
£10,000. Thus, if the proprietors, seeing 
the real value of the property in the 
market, are reasonable, there can be no 
difficulty in securing tho gallery for the 
continuance of the modern and ancient 
exhibitions as heretofore, when it is re- 
membered that there is a reserve fund 
of £15,000, a portion of which might be 
invested in the purchase, the rest being 
made up by a loan at four per cent. But 
upon the part of the directors there seems 
to be a disinclination to continue the Insti- 
tution, which is deeply to be regretted, as 
there is no other in existence of its pecu- 
liar character. Before the publication of 
these remarks, a meeting will have been 
held, as now understood, for the final dis- 
position of the funds and property belong- 
ing to the Institution. The directors may 
have become dissatisfied with the declining 
popularity of the gallery, but we are per- 
fectly certain that its ancient prestige could 
be restored under a system of management 
suited to the progress of the times. The 
final close of the British Institution will be 
a source of infinite regret. 

Tue Society oF Arts has, according to 
its recent custom, issued a list of prizes to 
be given for Art-workmanship. All par- 
ticulars may be learned on application at 
the rooms of the Society in the Adelphi. 

Mr. CuHarves Roacu Smitu, F’.S.A., the 
well-known antiquarian, gave a reading of 
Hamlet, on the evening of June 25th, at 
the Hall, Store Street, Bedford Square, for 
the purpose of aiding the funds for a testi- 
monial to Mr. Mark Antony Lower, F.8.A., 
in recognition of his archeological and 
literary labours. Mr. Smith has success- 
fully appeared as a public reader, with the 
same object, in two or three provincial 
towns where antiquarian studies find zealous 
advocates. The projected testimonial is 


the greatest power of practical illustration, | supported by many members of the London 
and consequently are the most able teachers | and Middlesex Archsological Society. 


on points which are of supreme importance 


LAMBETH ScuooL or Art.—A bronze 


to us, the special and governing motive in | medal has been awarded to the collection 


every instance being to secure the most 
felicitous examples of the harmonious, 
conjoint action of Art and Manufacture. 
Our Museum at South Kensington ought 
to contain examples of the applied Arts 
under every modification of their operation ; 
and in every instance also it ought to be 
enabled to place side by side typical speci- 
mens of what these Arts accomplished in 
the olden time, and what they are able to 
accomplish now. One other consideration 
with reference to purchases from the Paris 
Exhibition requires to be kept in view: this 
is, the necessity for prompt and decisive 
measures. We are not the only people 
who are contemplating purchases for na- 
tional museums and public institutions : 
far from this, indeed, the best and worthiest 
works in the Paris Exhibition, which have 
not been already secured, in almost every 
instance are increasing in value because 
they are becoming objects of competition. 
Some excellent purchases have been made 
for South Kensington. 





of drawings and models executed by the 
students of this school, and shown in the 
Paris Exhibition. The exhibit is inserted 
in the catalogue under the name of the 
head-master, Mr. J. Sparkes, by whom 
they were sent and arranged. 

Leap Penctis.—Messrs. Brockedon and 
Co. have received two medals—silver and 
bronzerespectively—at the Paris Exhibition. 
One for the purification and solidification 
of Cumberland Lead, and the other for the 
manufacture of pure Cumberland Lead 
Pencils for the use of artists. 

A CENTENARIAN ParnTer.—Among the 
pictures now exhibited at the Palais d'In- 
dustrie, Paris, are two by M. Jean de Wal- 
deck, born March 16, 1768; ae — 

ainted by him during the last winter. 4. 

5 Waldeck, who haw entered his 102nd 
ear, was, wo believe, a pupil of David and 

he has a son, long resident in 


it in the service of the Art-Journal. 


*rudhon ; ' : 
England, who is well skilled in the use o 
the pencil, and has occasionally employed 
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REVIEWS. 


Fixe Ant, currrty Contemporary. Notices 
Reprinted, with Revisions. By Wuttiam 
Micnart Rossettt. Published by Mac- 
MILLAN AND Co., London. 


To all who know anything of the Art-literature 
of the last few years, the writings and opinions 
of Mr. Rossetti must be more or less familiar. 
Not that he has always, or, indeed, often, 
appeared before the public by name, for the 
larger portion by far of his criticisms have been 
anonymous contributions to magazines and other 

sriodicals, yet his signature has occasionally 
— appended to the productions of his pen, 
and where it has not, they bore a stamp recog- 
nisable by many. 

A man who begins to write, especially on 
any scientific subject, and to write critically, 
before he has made himself master, at least in 
a considerable degree, of his theme, is sure to 
commit some errors, which he is afterwards 
obliged to correct. This is the case with Mr. 
Rossetti, who commenced his career as an Art- 
critic ere he was “of age.”” What else could 
be expected but that time, and reflection, anda 
matured judgment, would combine to modify 
his early opinions? He frankly avows they 
have, yet it seems only partially ; sixteen years 
of experience have not compelled him to re- 
nounce the faith of his youth, but merely have 
forced the confession that his opinions now are 
not “absolutely and stagnantly the same as 
they were in 1850." These, it is almost need- 
Jess to tell our readers, have always had a 
strong leaning towards the movement in our 
school of painting known as Pre-Raffaellitism. 
He is not, however, so imbued with its prin- 
ciples as to see nothing of good report in the 
works of its oppenents, but takes an honest 
and fair view of the beneficial influence it has 
had on British Art—one with which we find 
no difficulty in agreeing. 

The papers that are now collected into a 
volume have, as already intimated, appeared in 
various periodical publications; but they have 
“undergone substantial revision, and especially 
a good deal of piecing together.” The works 
of Madox Brown, Millais, and Holman Hunt 
are passed under review at considerable length ; 
those of Leighton, Frith, Whistler, and some 
others are also noticed ; the humouristic artists, 
Cruikshank, Leech, and Doyle, have a chapter 
assigned them; and Art, either generally or 
specifically, forms the subject of other chapters, 
some of which are not entirely restricted to the 
works of our own school, as those on the Inter- 
national Exhibitions of Paris in 1855, and of 
London in 1862. 

Mr. Rossetti is not a dry Art-critic, whose 
mind is filled with technicalities and abstruse 
ideas which commend themselves only to the 
learned ; his writings have enough of the 
philosophy of Art, so to speak, to please, if not 
to satisfy, the earnest student; and, at the same 
time, they commend themselves to popular 
notice by the easy, natural, and attractive style 
in which his opinions are expressed. He has 
not acted unwisely for himself, or unprofitably 
for others, in rescuing these papers from the 
ephemeral periodicals in which they originally 
appeared, and placing them before the public in 
a collected and more durable form. 


_ 


Otp Lonron. Papers read at the London 


Congress of the Archirological Institute of | , 
| continent; but they who are disposed to travel 


Cir at Britain and Ireland, July, 1866. 
Published by Joun Munnay, London. 


This handsome volume, extending to 367 8vo. 
pages of goodly type, on paper of a correspond- 
ing quality, in addition to a sensible and useful 
“ Preliminary Address” by Mr. Beresford Hope 
contains eight essays, all of them interesting. 
and all possessing unequivocal claims upon the 
regard of British archwologists. And these 
papers, which must have been heard with both 
ae and advantage when they were read 
y their authors, are pleasant, as well as instruc- 
tive reading in their present form, now that at 
last they have made their appearance in print. 








| 
First of the group is what we ought to have 


described as a sermon, seeing that it is a dis- 
course on “Archzology inits Religious Aspect,” 
that was actually preached in his Abbey Church 
before an archeological congregation, by the 


Dean of Westminster. It is enough to say that | 


it is worthy of the place, the occasion, the 
hearers, and the accomplished speaker himself. 
Then follow, in succession, ‘Some particulars 
concerning the Military Architecture of the 
Tower of London,” by Mr. G. T. Clark; a 
aper on “ The Chapter-house of Westminster,” 
7 Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A.; another “On the 
Sculpture in Westminster Abbey,” by Mr. 


Westmacott, R.A.; others on “ Westminster | 


Hall,’ by Mr. E. Foss; on the “ Record Office,” 
by Mr. J. Burt ; on “ London and her Election 
of Stephen,” by Rev. J. P. Green; and on 
“ Royal Picture Galleries,” of course by Mr. G. 
Scharf. 

The most important of these essays is Mr. 
Clark's masterly, eloquent, and exhaustive con- 
tribution upon the ‘Tower, which will be read 
with delight by all who can feel any interest in 
“Qld London ;” or who in the London of to- 
day discern the development of that city of the 
olden time, “ancient” even then, that William 
of Normandy “ found resting upon the left bank 
of its river, protected on its landward side by a 
strong wall, with mural towers and an exterior 
ditch.” Mr. Scott, as might be expected, is 
happily at home in the Chapter-house at West- 
minster; and he is zealous, and, what is still 
better, he is resolutely conservative, as the 
restorer of that “noble relic.” On the whole, 
Mr. Murray has done a good service to archw- 
ology in publishing such a really sterling and 
really attractive volume as this. Had it been 
well illustrated, it would have been infinitely 
more acceptable to archeologists, and also to 
general readers; but as it is, almost without 
illustrations, we heartily commend it to readers 
of both classes. 


Tue Pyrenres: a Description of Summer Life 
at French Watering-Places. By Henry 
sLacKBuRN, Author of “ Travelling in 
Spain in the Present Day,” &c. With 
upwards of One Hundred Illustrations by 
Gustave Dont, and a New Map of the 
Central Pyrenees. Published by S. Low, 
Son, and Marston, London. 


A guide-book, and something more than this, 
to a picturesque and inviting locality, is Mr. 
Blackburn’s account of the places visited by 
him on the French side of the Pyrenees. He 
hus an eye for the beautiful in nature, and a 
faculty for expressing pleasantly what is worth 
describing ; moreover, his pictures of men and 
manners are both amusing and life-like. Start- 
ing from Paris to Bordeaux, through the Landes, 
Dax, and Orthez, to Pau, his narrative travels 
on to Val d’Ossau, the famous medicinal baths 
round about, Cauterets, Val de Luz, Luz, 
Luchon, Val de Lys, Toulouse, Biarritz, St. 
Jean de Luz, not to mention numerous places 
of lesser note which are passed through but not 
passed over. The author notices the compara- 
tively small number of English who have yet 
visited the French Pyrenees, which, he says, 
“form one of the loveliest gardens in Europe, 
and a perfect place for a summer holiday.” 
The expenses of a tour thither, he adds, 
“slightly exceed those of a similar journey to 
Switzerland, on account of the greater distance 
from Paris.” The latter city will, in all pro- 


| bability, become this season the point of attrac- 


tion to most of our countrymen visiting the 


further, and are in search of, to them, untrodden 
ground, would do well to look into Mr. Black- 
burn's pages, which may prove effectual in 
determining favourably any wavering doubts 
as to their destination. M. Doré’s illustrations 
to the volume cannot fail to carry conviction 
with respect to the beauty and grandeur of the 
scenery depicted. In these charming little 


é : es 
|“ bits "—exquisitely engraved on wood—we 


scarccly recognise the poetical mind and luxu- 
riant fancy that illustrated the Atala, nor the 
vigorous hand which drew the landscapes in 
Don (Quixote and other works embellished by 
his pencil. Except in some of the figure- 


subjects, wh he has occasi 
ubjects, where he i allowed 
humour to have its sway, Dore barb 
tented to look at, and copy, nature ow 
presents herself; and with a grace and daca 
of touch, united to true artistic feeli such 
Birket Foster showed when hig cam. di -" 
made his name famous. a 


Guipe To Norway. Edited by the Re 
sda British Chaplain py 
jana. -ublished by A, 
Edinburgh. 7S Sa 
| Save by the lovers of first-rate salmon-fishing 
and a few enterprising artists and other tra. 
vellers, indifferent to creature comforts and the 
| delicacies of a well-managed cuisine, Norwa 
receives but a scanty gathering of 
visitors at anytime. And cartaingy the 





pages of Mr. Bowden’s guide-book of er no 
| great inducement for any but those to whom 
| reference has just been made, to penetrate into 
the interior. Yet a gossip about Norway and 
things Norwegian, which is a synonyme for 
things rough, hearty, strange, and unconven- 
tional, is always pleasant to an old traveller in 
the honest northern land. This little book 
touches lightly on all the principal topics which 
are likely to interest the intending visitor from 
the time he begins his tumble across the North 
Sea in the Scandinavian, until he rolls home 
again in the Ganger Rolf. To any artist in 
search of the picturesque, we would say, take a 
pocket sketching apparatus, that wants no more 
preparation than opening out, as the magical 
beauty of this charming country consists in its 
bits of colour and momentary effects of storm 
and gloom, shower and burning sun, a savage 
country that has touchy humour, and wants 
the tenderest handling and an “ instantaneous” 
power over the sketching materials. To the 
general visitor and artist, as well, we would whis- 
per—* Camphor is effectual in securing a night's 
rest from the sociable instincts of the insect 
legions which live in the cracks of the pine- 
trees, of which your bedroom is built.” It may 
interest many to know that the Thelemarken is 
so improved as to be quite a different district 
from what it was a few years ago. An excellent 
inn at Hitterval and a good station at Tinoset, 
now make matters very comfortable. 








Generat Arias or THE Worn. New Edition 
A Series of Fifty-Six Maps, containing the 
Latest Discoveries and New Boundaries; 
accompanied by Introductory Descriptions 
and Index. Published by A. and C. Buack, 
Edinburgh. 

Messrs. Black’s folio atlas had our most favour- 

able notice when it first appeared. ‘This edition 

shows some new features which cannot fail to 
enhance its value as a work for consultation. 

They are, principally, a map of the kin r 

of Italy, showing more fully the territo rv 

departmental divisions of the country; @ dou r 

map of India, containing the chief villages am 

stations, with the Government divisions re 

at the India Office ; while of the United States 

of America, inclusive of Canada, five maps are 

given, thoseof the Southern States being specially 
supplied by the United States Coast Barve 

Bureau. It is but repeating our pone 

marks concerning this Atlas, to say pot a 

comprehensiveness, clearness of typogra: 

convenience of handling—regard being hae al 

its size—and accuracy, so far as our geographi . 

a — us judge, it is eve td 

that can be desired. The index 

catalogue; no fewer than 68,000 Re ty 

places, with the latitude and longitude 0 

are included in it. 
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worne Pasture, from a drawing by Gronot 
aaa Published by T. McLsas, 
Haymarket. i 
This is an attractive example of — 
graphy. A peasant boy is guiding ey es 
one field into another. It is a most P _ 
picture to look upon, redolent of i Et 3 
country in full spring, when the — 
rich green, and abounds in wild flow 
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JACKSON & GRAHAM, 
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DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS, 


CABINET 








Prize Medal, Great Exhibition 
of 1851. 





Gold Medal of Honour, Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1855, 
for “ Improvemeut in English Furniture.” 





MAKERS, AND CARPET MANUFACTURERS 





Medal for “‘ Great Excellence in vers anger Workmanship,” 
International Exhibition, 1862, 


The Spacious Show Rooms and Galleries, covering an area of 40,000 feet, are filled with an unrivalled Stock, the prices of which are all marked in plain figures at 


the most moderate rate for ready money. 


Tre extensive Manufactory adjoining, with Machinery worked by Steam Power. is fitted with all means and appliances to ensure superiority and economise cost. 
Each of the undermentioned Departments will be found as complete as if it formed a separate business, viz. :— 


Paper Hangings, Painting, and Interior Decorations of all kinds. 
Carpets of superior manufacture of every description. 
Cabinet Furniture, Chairs, Sofas, Ottomans, &c. . 


Silk and Silk and Wool Pamasks, Aubusson and Venetian Tapestries, Chiatzes, Utrecht 


Velvets, Arras, Reps, Merino Damasks, Cloths, &c. &c. 


Bedsteads of Iron, Bras*, and various Woods, and superior Bedding and Mattresses of all kinds, 


(The new and eatensive premises (No. 29), consisting of four flours, measuriag 20,000 feet, 
are devoted to this department.) 


| Plate Glass, ( arving and Gliding. 
Gailey of Bronzes d Art ( ole dey6t for the productions of F. Barbedienne & Co., Paris), Clocks, 


Candelabra, Vases, and Ornamental Porcelain, 


The public are thus enabled to select their Paper Hangings or Decorations, Carpets, Curtains, and Furniture all in harmony with each other at one establishment. 
JACKSON & GRAHAM invite public attention to VERRICHIO'S PATENT SIDE-SPRING MATTRESSES (of which they are the Sole Manufacturers in 





Great Britain), as the cleanes , healthiest, cheapest, and best ever invented. A large number are already in use, and give the greatest satisfaction. 
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MEMORIALS OF FLAXMAN. 


BY G. F. TENISWOOD. 


es 


Part III. 


LIFE so placidly 
uneventful as that of 
Flaxman affords but 
slight material for 
the record of its pass- 
‘\ ing course. From 
his first entrance on 
the sphere of labour 
to its termination in an undying 
fame, his career was marked by 
such an absence of striking re- 
verses or absorbing positions, as 
“ to render the interpretation of his 

zs character and genius, rather than 
*® the chronicle of eventless dates, the 
4 urport of these pages. 

of his life are to be read only in the nume- 
rous labours of his hand, wherein, from the 
rudest tracings of child- 
hood to the fullest ma- 
turity of the master’s 
skill, are contained the 
best reflections of his 
highest hopes and no- 
blest aspirations. By 
natural disposition he 
was kept aloof from 
the wilder excitements 
of youth, as, in later 
years, was he from the 
social and political acti- 
vities which moreelastic 
temperaments project 
or assist in; and though 
the current revolutions 
of every age absorb in- 
to their consideration 
minds of the greatest 
vigour and activity, 
there are yet those of 
equal calibre, but of 
different organisation, 
whose individual tastes, 
pointing in other di- 
rections, perform their 
allotted parts in the 
drama of civilisation ; 
leaving to those of more 
active character the fur- 
therance of aims, pro- 
ductive, not only of 















momentary excitement, but important re- 


sult. Such was John Flaxman. The cabals 
of jealous competitors, or the politics of 
professional partisans, moved him not. 
, ontent = disposition and moderate in 
desires, his industry and frugality gave 
him withal and to spare, and Though not 
Oppressed with riches, he was at all times— 
by his own labour— beyond dependence and 
difficulties ; and while thus enabled to pur- 
sue the object of his life's devotion, sought 
hot beyond his Art for sources of happiness 


The details | 


and enjoyment. But, though thus shrink- 
ing from the strife of parties, he was ever 
ready to aid, by all means within his power, 
any project tending to the real advance- 
ment of Art, and the benefit of its followers. 

Of his student life little is to be told 
beyond that, at fifteen years of age, after 
having taken two prizes for models at the 
| ‘* Society for the Encouragement of Arts,” 
&c., he entered the schools of the Royal 
| Academy, where, from his quiet demeanour, 
| earnest industry, and love of Art, he rapidly 
| became a favourite among his fellow- 
students. He soon carried off the silver 
| medal, but in his contest for the gold one 
| was defeated by a fellow-competitor of the 
name of Engleheart, although holding the 
unanimous suffrages of his fellow-students 
as deserving the honour far before his 
rival. Of this it may be noted, that whether 
as students or professors, our immediate 
confréres are the most critical judges we 
have to meet, and on such occasions the 
general yoice of our fellows would very 
fairly represent the comparison of merit. 
It is told that Banks suffered a similar 
defeat at the hands of Bacon. Flaxman, 
however, smarting under the mortification 
of wounded pride and conscious superiority, 
wisely made it the occasion of increased 
ardour, and set himself to study with re- 
doubled eagerness. While yet a young 





mate companions. They were nearly of 
an age, Flaxman having been born in 1754, 
Stothard in 1755, and Blake in 1757. The 
| brotherhood of genius united them in one 
common bond, and their united pursuit of 





| 
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MRS. FLAXMAN. 


Art brought them still closer to each other. 
By the spirituality of Blake’s genius, Flax- 
man was much impressed, and in later 
| years often quoted him as ‘‘a melancholy 
instance of English — towards the 
| enthusiastically devoted painter.” Allan 
| Cunningham says that Blake having writ- 
|ten some seventy pages of poetry between 


man, Blake and Stothard became his inti- | 
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his twelfth and twentieth year, ‘“ John 
Flaxman, a judge in all things of a poetic 
nature, was so touched with many passages 
that he not on! y counselled their publication, 
but joined with a gentleman of the name of 
Matthews in the expense, and presented the 
— sheets to the artist to dispose of for 

is own advantage.” Blake was the occa- 
sional pupil of Flaxman, and held him in 
the highest esteem. That such feelings 
were reciprocated by the sculptor is evident, 
since it was in admiration of Blake's illus- 
trations to Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts,” 
that he introduced him to Hayley, Cowper's 
biographer ; acircumstance leading to Blake's 
sojourn at Felpham, where he worked on 
the illustrations to the ‘‘ Life ” of the poet. 
It was from this place, when once writing 
to Flaxman, he addressed him as ‘ Dear 
Sculptor of Eternity.” Bearing in mind 
the fervid enthusiasm of the painter, such 
a style of address becomes no longer a 
matter of surprise, but it is equally certain 
that nothing short of the highest admiration 
for the sculptor would have prompted Blake 
to use such a term of affectionate regard. 
The second marriage of Flaxman's father— 
his mother dying in his tenth year— brought 
to him some renewal of those home comforts 
and attentions to which of late he had been 
a stranger, for though in the last degree 
attached to his son, the elder Flaxman was 
ainfully sensible that no amount of care 
on his part could compensate for a mother’s 
solicitude. This marriage restored order 
to their household, Flaxman and his step- 
mother lived on good terms, and his father, 
as though renewing his prospects in life, 


' removed to more commodious premises in 


the Strand. 
Time rolls on. Arriving at an age when 
self-dependence is an- 
ticipated as one of the 
conditions of manhood, 
and prompted by the 
desire to release his 
father from further ex- 
— and anxiety on 
1is behalf, he continued 
his studies with unflag- 
ging energy, though 
availing himeelfof every 
opportunity whereby to 
turn to account, as a 
means of income, that 
knowledge of Art and 
mastery in its practice 
he had been so surely 
and steadily acquiring. 
Rarely as works of a 
high, ideal character 
find purchasers even 
now, at the date of Flax- 
inan’s early career such 
instances of enlight- 
ened, discriminating pa- 
tronage were far more 
infrequent, and though 
glowing with enthu- 
siasm at the thought 
of embodying in marble 
the strains of Homer 
and Dante, stern ne- 
cessity asserted claims 
of more immediate response, and which, 
to have left unacknowledged, would have 
been to incur a condition of dependence 
widely at variance with the honest pride 
of his nature. To this end was his en- 
agement with Wedgwood welcomed by 
Fim, an employment, fortunately for 
Flaxman, congenial with his tastes and 
studies; for it sometimes happens—too 
frequently for our happiness—that he 
occupation for bread possesses but little 
sympathy with the object of our life’s pur- 
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suit. But if Flaxman rejoiced in the good | business matters, his fellow student in 


fortune that brought him in contact with | 
Wedgwood, the manufacturer of pottery— | 
could he have foreseen the future rank of | L 
his designer—would have deemed a old of his career, ever ready to soothe his 
more fortunate in securing the services 0 ati ; ; t | 
one whose genius should consecrate every The additional stimulus given to his Art- 


literature, and amid the varying fluctua- 
tions of circumstance inevitably attending 
the entrance of a young artist on the thresh- 


disappointments and rejoice in his success. 


article of soulless clay it was exercised | studies at the period of his entering on 


upon. Valuable as specimens of Wedgwood- domestic life was still further heightened | 
ware have now become, their market-price | by the remark of Reynolds that, having | 


is considerably increased if the design or | married, he was “‘ruimed as an artist.” 
decoration can be shown to be by Flaxman. | With the feeling of sincere affection he 
His first subjects for Wedgwood were | entertained for his young wife, this taunt of 
mainly reproductions of classic forms, 1n | the “ bachelor President stung him to the 
which he appears to have worked in con- | quick, and with a view to prove himself be- 


junction with his father, as the first bill 
paid by Wedgwood to him is receipted ‘‘ in 
full of all demands for my father, John 


Flaxman, Jun™”’ * 


yond its application he renewed with energy 
his Art-studies and work, asthesurest road to 
future professional eminence. Ann Denman 
brought him more than fortune. Her active 


Apart from his position as the author of | intelligence, superior education, and love 
sculptural creations of the highest character, | of Art, assisted the sculptor in studies 


there is no artist of modern 
date to whom the civilised 
world is more indebted than 
Flaxman, and this by the em- 
ployment of his genius as a 
designer for the class of ma- 
nufacture just mentioned ; 
and it is only by following 
out the reflections this state- 
ment suggests, the extent of 
his influence becomes appa- 
rent. Previous to his date 
the character of our orna- 
mental pottery was but of low 
rank. But by the adoption 
of his designs—founded as 
they were on the purest Greek 
and Etruscan forms — the 
style of the manufacture be- 
came changed, and as the 
English supplied a large share 
of the markets of the world, 
it is not difficult to recognise 
in this application of his ge- 
nius the elevation of taste 
wherever such works pene- 
trated. Upon these designs 
he laboured, not only as a 
source of income, but, con- 
scious of the elements of re- 
finement he was thus disse- 
minating abroad, with an 
earnestness and love of Art 
no pecuniary considerations 
alone could have awakened. 
Throughout this introduc- 
tory period to his profes- 
sional life he was a frequent 
exhibitor at the Royal Aca- 
demy, since, with the excep- 
tion of the years 1774 and 
1776, his name appears an- 
nually in the catalogue from 
1770 to 1787 (inclusive), the 
year of his departure for 
Rome, the great centre of classic 
The advantages resulting to him fro 
this connection with Wedgwood 
employment his growing re] 


* DELIVER US FROM EVIL.” 


Art. | wherein the companionship of a congenial 
m | mind, whose influences were prompted and 
, and the | received under a sense of mutual regard 


ute brought | and admiration, was productive of results 
him, were such as to open up the prospects 


of a more certain, though still limited, 
source of income, and induced him, after a | 


no riches could have purchased. 
he portrait of Mrs. Flaxman, engraved 
on the preceding page, is taken from a medal- 


| subsequently embodied in 


| masters, may be traced an influen 


rank, for in these unique works— 
lines as by execution they appea 
contained all the mental qualities of 


mere out- 
T—are 
sculpt atthe 
his warm admiration of the early Tale 
the penetrative expression of thot = oy 
sentiment is made predominant to all oth 
qualities. The several series from Hom er 
/Eschylus, and Dante were made in oo 
They were engraved and published, and be 
their dissemination among artists of eve: 4 
land, have done more to the spread of he 
influence on sculpturesque design and feel- 
ing, than the execution of his conceptions 
in marble ; this influence being due rather 
to his style than his works. To the further 
consideration of these drawings recurrence 
will be made, anticipating which, and quot- 
ing Sir Thomas Lawrence—“ Of their sim- 
plicity and beauty, the pen is quite incapable 
of conveying an adequate im- 
pression.” 

Among the various works 
of an artist, there are usual] 
some few which, beyond al 
others, stand prominently 
apart as his truest repre- 
sentatives, best bespeaki 
his power of mind and cha- 
racter of genius. In such re- 
lation stands the work com- 
monly termed the ‘ Michel- 
dever’ monument (from being 
erected in the church of the 
place bearing that name, in 
Hampshire), as, perhaps, of 
all other mortuary memorials 
by Flaxman, the most im- 

ortant in subject and purest 
in style. This monument, to 
the family of Sir Francis Bar- 
ing, is of three distinct parts, 
but composing one beauti- 
fully united whole. Three of 
the most expressive portions 
of the Lord’s Prayer are here 
selected as subjects for the 
sculptural designs of the work. 
It will be readily understood 
how Flaxman, ever most alive 
to the simple truths and r - 
cepts of the Gospel as yielding 
incidents for the exercise of 
Art, with a view to the fuller 
and more general appreciation 
of its powerful influences, felt 
the fitting beauty of themes 
setting forth the expression of 
unqualified dependence of the 
creature on the Creator, the 
earnestness of supplication for 
hoped-for blessings, and 
for the Hand of Deliverance 
from impending ills. The 
centre of the erection, i- 
scribed, ‘Thy will be done,” shows & 
seated figure, ‘‘ Resignation.” On the one 
side is a group suggested by the yr 
‘Thy Kingdom come ;” and, on the other, 
in alto-relief likewise, a group embodying 
the passage, ‘‘ Deliver us from Evil, . 
from one of the various designs he made 


few years more of hope and effort, to think | 


¢ lion modelled by her husband during their for this last subject — for he execut 
of forming a hearth and home for himself. | 


In 1782, with Ann Denman ; er visit to Rome, where, in his studio in the Via several, feeling the aim of invention to 9 
2, d lan as his wife and | Felice, during a stay originally intended not | rather the effect of its impression 
companion, he settled in Wardour Street, | to exceed two years, but eventually extend- mere arrangement of lines or parts— 
No ef and looked no further for happiness ing to se ven, he nade acquaintance with accom anying engraving is taken. e 
Fully capable of estimating the character | all the treasures of Ast thane eonteieal pee portions of the work will appear 
and genius of her husband, she sought to | and lack of more extensive employment, among the subsequent papers of this note; 
identify herself in all respects with his taste produced those several series of designs in but it may be well here to allude to its 
and requirements, and, in addition to her | outline which have contributed so greatly character as a whole, by remarking the 
household duties, became his helpmate in | to his world-wide fame. Had the labours | extent of expression realised in what vd 
- | of Flaxman been contined to the drawings | be termed the harmonious contrast exis re 
‘ed from Miss Meteyard’s interesting life of Wedg- only he has bequeathed us, his fame as an | between its various parts, 45 seen vat of 
aitist must still have been in the highest | tranquil piety, the utter abandonm 
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submission to Divine Will as the centre of 
all Christian faith and action, embodied in 
the figure of “ Resignation,” the struggle 
with Satanic fiends in the ‘‘ Deliver us from 
Evil” on the one side, and the rapturous 
ecstasy of the female figure borne aloft by 
attendant angels in ‘‘ Thy Kingdom come, 
on the other. In such designs as the 
present, the spirit of the artist's mind is 
seen and felt. The ‘‘ Deliver us from Evil, 
is a cry for help wherewith to combat the 
struggling fiends of temptation hourly be- 
setting our mortal path, victory over whom 
comes but from a source to which the 
striving form is directing his appeal. The 
Good and the Bad are in open contest, but 
the victory is assured to the former, . the 
Heaven-sought aid hav- — 

ing arrived. Borne down | 
bv the force of the valiant | 
combatants, the head of 
one demon is crushed 
under the heel of his 
hoped-for victim, and in 
hideous writhings his fel- 
low fiend succumbs. 

The execution of this 
sketch-model exhibits all 
the manipulative dexte- 
rity marking the render- 
ing of Flaxman’s first 
thoughts of his finest sub- 
jects. In fact, many of 
his models would be more 
correctly termed thoughts 
in clay, so little preten- 
sion to execution S they 
possess, and, like the spon- 
taneous expressions of all 
true artists, may be said 
to have acquired exist- 
ence without the labour 
of invention. With him, 
the inventive ever pre- 
ponderated largely over 
the mechanical element ; 
a facility he used to good 
purpose by frequently 
making various sketches 
for a subject before finally 
deciding on its exact de- 
sign. With what feeling 
Flaxman approached the 
treatment of such sub- 
jects may be best gathered 
from his own words, for, 
when speaking of reli- 
gion as supplying themes 
or Art, he says:—‘‘ These 
subjects are more than 
sufficient to employ the 
greatest human powers, 
comprehending whatever 
is most sublime or beau- 
tiful in energy or repose 
—most tender, most af- 
fectionate, most forcible, 
or most terrific.” The 
daring conception and vi- 
gour of design, together with the masterly 
academical knowledge of the human form, 
displayed in the varied and violent action 
here introduced, combines to render this one 
of the most famous and best known of his 
works, either here or on the Continent, where, 
among all classes of artists, the designs of 
Flaxman are perhaps more constantly stu- 
died, and exercise a more powerful influence 
on contemporary Art, than with few excep- 
ions, among ourselves. In no other in- 
stance throughout the marbles of Flaxman 
is to be found the energetic contrasted 
frouping seen in this work, which shows 
that, however in closer sympathy with his 
nature were themes wherein the beauty of 





tenderness and affection were leading senti- 
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ments, his powers were still equal to sub- 
jects of sublimity, reminding us of the 
tinest passages of Michael Angelo. The 
upward action of the two struggling aspir- 
ing figures, illustrates the truth of Fuseli’s 
aphorism, ‘‘ Repetition of attitude and ges- 
ture invigorates the expression of the grand; 
as a torrent gives its own direction to every 
object it sweeps along, so the impression of 
a sublime or pathetic moment absorbs the 
contrast of inferior agents.” 

The monument in Leeds Church to the 
memory of two oflicers—Captains Walker 
and Becket—who fell in the Peninsular 
War, is of that class of impersonal me- 
morials which exhibit no representation of 
the individual so commemorated, and whose 


MONUMENT IN LEEDS CHURCH, 


| connection with the intention of the work 


is expressed only by a carved inscription, 
or the introduction of certain emblematic 
accessories that point, but in a general 


sense, to his calling, acts, or character ; and | 


though placed within the walls of a sacred 
edifice, contains none of those allusions to 
faith or religion marking the majority of 
such erections by Flaxman. Here, under 


the shadow of a palm-tree, a winged figure | 


of Victory, seated on a cannon, mourns the 
loss of the two gallant soldiers, whose 


standards, covered with wreaths of laurel | 
—betokening their former conquests—she | 


rests upon. The work is of that semi- 
allegorical character of which so many may 
be seen throughout the country, and belongs 


to a class of memorial most common to the 
sa immediately preceding the date of 
‘laxman’s career. Its composition is effec- 
tive ; the forms of the uate figure, which 
inclines to the heroic type, are rendered 
with much grace and fulness, while the 
disposition of the drapery evinces more 
than his usual care in such points of detail. 
The lion, typical of our national strength 
and courage, is introduced in the centre of 
the plinth below, and suggestively indicates 
the idea, that of such qualities is formed 
the basis of our power. This group was 
exhibited in the Royal Academy in the 
year 1811. 

‘The Guardian Angel’ is in keeping 

with the general feeling of such designs by 

_ Flaxman, and might well 
have been executed for 
the Foundling Hospital. 
Its tone is that of gentle 
tenderness and care, show- 
ing the little outcast res- 
cued from ills and death 
by a guardian spirit, un- 
der whose enfolding wings 
it sleeps as in its mother's 
nestling caress. 

Nothing perhaps more 
forcibly illustrates indi- 
vidual character than the 
choice of friends and as- 
sociates ; and herein may 
be explained the causes 
of the brotherly intimacy 
existing between Flax- 
man and Stothard, who, 
by simplicity of mind, 
love of Art, and general 
similarity of feeling, seem 
to have been fitted by 
nature for the apprecia- 
tion of each other. That 
the friendship existing be- 
tween them was at once 
warm and mutual, their 
life-long attachment be- 
speaks. For Flaxman 
Stothard entertained a 
regard higher than for 
any other man living, and 
always spoke of him as 
an artist whose works 
would become a standard 
of excellence to the future 
ages of English Art. It 
was his opinion ‘ that no 
sculptor of modern times 
had ever so closely ap- 
proached the great mas- 
ters of antiquity.” Flax- 
man gave to his wife on 
her birthday each year a 
picture by Stothard, and 
obtained for his friend the 
cominission to paint the 

eat staircase at Burleigh 
Sones, for the Marquis 
of Exeter. Their inti- 
macy arose from the desire of the sculptor 
to make the acquaintance of the author of 
some illustrations in ‘‘ The Novelist’s Ma- 
gazine,” which proved to be by Stothard, 
and which acquaintance, disclosing to each 
‘the genius and worth of the other, soon 
ripened into a friendship terminating only 
in the grave. That between I’laxman and 
Stothard such an acknowledged reciprocity 
of feeling should have existed, was more 
than probable, considering their respective 
affinities of sympathy and taste, and bro- 
therhood of pursuit. Such an intimacy 
must have exercised an important influence 
over the works of each. The poetic ideality 
lof the sculptor’s genius was, doubtless, 
heightened by contact with similar quali- 
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ties in his friend, as the simplicity and re- 


finement of Stothard was chastened by the | 


atmosphere of feeling pervading alike the 
life and works of his brother in Art. The 
characters of the two men form a parallel, 
but in their respective powers as artists, 
that position no longer obtains. Pure and 
graceful as are the productions of Stothard, 
they in no way betoken the powerful con- 
ceptive force, or original ideal beauty of 
the sculptor. 
brought up a sculptor in the studio of 
Flaxman; ill health, however, prevented his 
following the art. But of all Flaxman’s 
pupils, none perhaps entertained so deep a 
reverence for their master as M. L. Watson, ° 


then a young man of the highest promise, | 


whose fine genius and enthusiasm well 
fitted him for the appreciation of the great 
sculptor’s power and character. Years 
after, he delighted in relating to his artist 
friends any little occurrences incidental to 
his pupilage, endeavouring by tone and 
gesture, heightened by a strong personal 
resemblance to his master, to realise as far 
as possible, such scenes and remembrances ; 
as it is to his then fellow student, Mr. 


Stothard’s son, Henry, was | 
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Joseph Edwards—a name now honourably 
known in the profession—to whom he has 
frequently related these early memories, 
that I am indebted for the following illus- 
trations of his affectionate attachment. At 
the time Flaxman lived in Buckingham 
Place, Fitzroy Square, at some short distance 


from that locality was a small road-side 


inn (then in the fields), to which on a 
summer's evening he would occasionally 
stroll, and after | Ba refreshed himself 
by rest and a frugal draught, return lei- 
surely homewards to his cheerful supper. 
On such times, Watson frequently followed 
in the footsteps of his master, but ever 
without makirg himself known to him; 
and when Flaxman took his seat in the 
little parlour of the inn, presumed not on 
entering therein, but waited from the out- 
side his return home, whither he would 
again act as his faithful but unseen escort. 
At other times, likewise, he would watch 
him when walking along the street, mark- 
ing his every turn and movement. He 
magnified the most simple acts of Flaxman’s 
life into importance by reason of the medium 
through which he viewed them, and cherished 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


every association of his name with an 
intensity of interest akin to the profound 


quently executed a marble statue of Flax- | 


man, now placed at the entrance of the 
Hall of University College, London. 
was not modelled until after Flaxman’s 
death. Watson never having had the ad- 
vantage of sittings for the bust, the head 
was executed from portraits done by Flax- 
man of himself, and his bust by the late 
Mr. Baily, R.A.,+ but aided largely by his 
own vivid recollections of his illustrious 
master, besides in his own 
features a strong resemblance to him. he 
was by such various means in ample 
possession of materials for the rendering of 
individual resemblance, and the expression 
of the spirituality of plastic Art. Its 


possessing 


execution was thoroughly a labour of love, | axiom, that merit and support are far from 


for at the time of Watson's death, a sum 
sufficient for the remuneration of its cost 
had not been raised. When the statue was 

* Of whem an 
Dr. Lor 

t For many vears engaged in Flaxman’s stud 
whom I am indebted for several valuable memoranda, 


interesting life has been written by 


adale. 


It | 


o, and to | 


incomplete, from want of funds, an appeal 
was made by public subscription, but which 
reverence with which he pondered on his | falling far short of the required amount, it 
every look and utterance. Watson subse- | was proposed to make a second call. For 


the possession of the statue the College is 
indebted to a body of subscribers and the 
executors of Watson. The figure is seated, 
and was exhibited in the Great Exhibition 
of 1857, in the autumn of which year it was 
erected in its present resting-place.* Among 
his other pupils was Thomas Hayley, son 
of his friend, William Hayley, before-men- 
tioned ; his abandonment of the profession 
was, like that of Henry Stothard, necessi- 
tated by delicate health. Romney painted 
a picture representing Flaxman modelling 
the bust of Hayley, wherein the pupil is 
shown as in attendance on his master, 
Romney himself looking on from behind. 
I'he career of Flaxman exemplifies the 


uniformly maintaining an equable ratio. 
With his unworldly disposition and avoid- 
ance of that noisy publicity conducive to 
commercial success, it is not difficult to 


* An account of the Flax: 


nan Gallery, containing his 
models and drawings, su 4 


will be given in a subsequent paper. 


| which he, as a man of h 





i | 
see how easily the mere turers 
social credulity, actuated yen ben 
0 

recoiled in disgust, supplanted hint aes 
acquisition of popularity and the benefits 
of patronage. Even at the present ee 
such agencies are not the less actively and 
banefully at work, o rating through ; 
fluential channels in behalf of protege 
asserted by charlatanry, and sustained by 
the merest incompetence. The puerilitie, 
of a D’Orsay are harmless, his reco ition 
as an Art-amateur, by the circles of mode 
and ton, being his highest aim; the work, 
paraded in his salon as his own production 
take no commissions from the hands of 
legitimate professional men ; but the adver- 
tising quackery of ignorant pretenders 
based on subjects of notoriety, and palmed 
upon the public as their own production 
though in reality designed and executed by 
others, inflict incalculable inj ury on the best 
interests of Art, by opening the way to 


| manufacturing advertisers of whose claim 
| to notice the world rarely troubles to 


inquire, and to the consequent injury of 
those whose works bear the unmistakable 
evidence of the labour of their own brain 
and hand. With Flaxman, Stothard suf. 
fered by a similar diversion of repressing 
influences, and in looking back upon the 
earlier members of the English school, are 
to be found also the names of Hogarth, 
Wilson, Gainsborough, and others, whose 
native powers were for the time repressed, 
in order to place some now-forgotten medi- 
ocrities on the stilts of public favour, from 
which undue elevation, as by some law of 
moral gravitation, they fell to a level more 
ignominiously low than the mire from 
which a misdirected patronage had sought 
to raise them. With the exception of Lord 
Egremont, the most intelligent Art-patron 
of his date, the English nobility offered but 
little support to Flaxman. His lordship, 
however, recognising the superiority of his 
genius, proffered the fostering hand of help, 
and this at a time when fashion rendered 
Canova the idol of the day. But in justice 
to Canova it must be told he took every 
opportunity of pointing out the merits of 
Flaxman to the English nobility, while 
they were crowding his studio, an loading 
him with commissions he was frequently 
compelled to decline. ‘‘ You English,” he 
said, ‘‘see with yourears.” Samuel Rogers 
related this anecdote to Leslie. Mrs. ar 
in her ‘Life of Stothard,” gives the f 
lowing, admirably illustrative of the rela- 
tive position of Flaxman and Canova :— 
«The Hon. Sir Charles —, on his return 
from Italy, was made Chairman of a Com- 


| mittee of Taste, at Cambridge, at a time 


| when they wanted the statue 


| not which. Sir Charles 


of some ~ 
man to adorn one of the public buildings 
or open courts of the University ; it matters 
was consulted as 
best execute the 


: ld 
to what sculptor wou He replied, ther 


work they had in view. L 
was but one man who could do It, and he 
was in Italy—Canova. Sir ¢ harles was 
requested to write to him on the — 
Canova replied, he was too busy to un a 
take it, and moreover, that he was not er 
proper person for the task ; England co r’ 
supply the very sculptor fit for the work. 


Sir Charles was directed to write again, 


° ° ° Y 7 ered, 
and inquire his name. Canova answ 


‘TI am sorry that in England you Poe The 
Flaxman, and do not know it.” that 
personal character of Canova, - . 
of Flaxman, was in the highest ny 
honourable to genius, and beneficial 
interests of Art. : 

But to this want of public taste for the 


higher qualities of sculpture the world 18 
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indebted for Flaxman’s Compositions in 
Outline, a series of drawings executed by 
him for a merely nominal price, at a time 
when he was lacking commissions and 
employment. The essentially retiring cha- 
racter of his nature led him to prefer an 
evening's quiet reading or sketching by 
his own fireside to the crowded re-unions of 
“life” and ‘‘society;” presenting a picture 
of primitive domesticity in keeping with, or 
rather an integral part of, the man himself, 
strangely in contrast with the common 
eagerness for opportunities of personal 
introduction to the so-called ‘‘ arbiters of 
taste,” the utterers of criticism, or the 
more influential dispensers of commissions. 
Finding happiness in the practice of his 
one pursuit, and content with the means it 
placed at his disposal, he smiled at the 
hollowness of indiscriminating laudation, 
as he shunned the idle homage of the wor- 
shippers of current popularity. 


THE CENTRAL 
UNION OF THE FINE ARTS 
APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 


Tus institution, which is also entitled the 
Collége des Beaux Arts appliqués aU Industrie, 
was founded in Paris in the year 1864, and 
it now is firmly established and in active 
operation, its head-quarters being in the 
Place Royale, No. 15. This, however, is 
but a temporary place of residence for the 
Society, the intention being to erect a col- 
lege of becoming importance near the Place 
du Trone, between the Boulevart du Prince 
Eugéne and the Avenue Phillipe Auguste, 
in close proximity to those regions of Paris 
in which the most important of the artistic 
industries of France are actually carried on. 

The general aim and purpose of this 
truly admirable institution are set forth in 
the title which it has assumed, so that in 
introducing it to English artists and manu- 
facturers, we may at once pass on to con- 
sider some of the details of the system that 
the founders of the Central Union have 
resolved to adopt. It may be briefly stated, 
indeed, in the first instance, that the original 
idea of establishing such an institution in 
a great measure is due to M. Duruy, 
Minister of Public Instruction, under whose 
special patronage the Union is placed; while, 
at the same time, it is an independent 
Society, in no way formally or officially 
connected with the Imperial Government, 
neither administered under its control, nor 
supported by its aid and authority. 

The intention is to form a genuine College 
of Art and Industry,—the two in close 
alliance and true union, —with students both 
resident and not resident. The whole pro- 
ject has been carefully considered by tho- 
roughly practical men, who have entered 
upon the execution of their plans in earnest, 
with a clearly defined course of action, and 
with such encouragement and support as 
assure to them success. The essential and 
ruling principle of the institution is defined 
in its title of Union.” The students 
themselves are to comprehend both those 
who are aspirants to the higher grades of 
Art, and the working artists who in after- 
life will be actually employed in the pro- 
duction of the works which their fellow- 
students will have designed. And every 
Cepartment of Art and also of study will in 
this ** Union” find a congenial home, with 
the various classes, ranks, and degrees of 
students. The whole system will be de- 
veloped and carried on in practice with the 
one grand object of sustaining the Industrial 


Arts of France in their present distinguished 
position, and in training successive genera- 
tions of thinkers and workers, who ma 
combine to elevate them continually to still 
higher excellence, and so to acquire for 
them an ever-increasing reputation. 

The formation of a Museum of works of 
high Art, and of Art applied to Industry, 
with a suitable library, was the first object 
of the founders of this ‘‘ Union ;” and then 

+ they proceeded to secure, and they were 
enabled to secure with ease, the co-opera- 
tion of the most eminent scholars and 
artists in the capacity of lecturers. The 
next step led them to a wide expansion of 
their entire system. They resolved to in- 
troduce into their College the most compre- 
hensive general education, both classical 
and ranging throughout the wide domain 
of modern literature; and upon such an 
education as this, modified and adapted to 
the special circumstances and requirements 
of the various classes of students, it was 
resolved to base and to build up the more 
direct and intimate study of Art. The 
moral and religious training of the students 
has been duly considered, and a becoming 
provision made for this important depart- 
ment of a great system of education ; and, 
in the published form of the constitution of 
the College, it is expressly stated that Pro- 
testant ministers, and also others, who are 
Jews, will be attached to the institution, 
since both Protestant Christians and Jews 
are expected to be numbered among the 
students who, as it is expected, will also be 
natives of different countries. 

In the college itself separate halls will 
be devoted to the great epochs in the his- 
tory of Art: a hall of antiquity, for example, 
another of the middle ages; a third of the 
Renaissance; with others, as might be ex- 
pected in an institution at Paris, severally 
assigned to the periods of Louis XIII, 
Louis XIV., Louis XV., and Louis XVI. ; 
and, in addition to these, the group of 
halls is to be completed with one devoted 
to oriental art, which will have its own 
special library and collections of works and 
specimens. Conservatories will provide 
plants of all kinds for the study of floral 
ornamentation ; and artificial flowers and 
foliage will be added, for the purpose of 
practically exemplifying composition and 
the arrangement of such decorative ele- 
ments. There will be other collections of 
natural history and natural products of all 
varieties, with laboratories for chemical 
studies, and all such workshops as may be 
desirable for carrying out experiments. A 
contemporary museum, also, where there 
will be annual exhibitions of the most 
beautiful and most suggestive typical pro- 
ductions of Industrial Art. Studios for the 
special use of students in painting, design, 


| modelling, and sculpture, will form an 


important section of the College; and it 
has been determined that studios of a special 
description, the occupation of which should 





be a highly honourable distinction, shall 


be assigned to the more advanced and 
| accomplished students, subject to the con- 


dition that they admit junior, or less ad- 
vanced students, to be present at certain 
hours, while they are engaged in their 
own studies. Finally, there will be decorated 
covered galleries, in which the productions 
of skilled artists and workmen are to be dis- 
played, and where students may observe 
and study the various processes that are 
employed in the successive stages of the 
production of all important works. The 
president of this college is Monsieur E. 
Guichard, architect, decorator and de- 
signer for ‘industry ;” and the able and 
energetic secretary is M. Auguste Lefébure, 
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junior, himself an accomplished master of 
industrial Art. M. Guichard enjoys de- 
servedly a very high reputation ; and he is 
in every respect pre-eminently qualified to 
discharge the duties of president of this 
most important institution, with signal 
advantage to all who are connected with it, 
or are interested in its success, as well as 
with honour to himself. 

Such is a sketch of the project that is in 
the act of being realised in Paris; and the 
first men in France have cordially given to 
it their support, and readily undertaken to 
render in — such practical assistance 
as may truly be said to be beyond price in 
value. The project is great, comprehen- 
sive, and cannot be completely developed 
without great resources and the very 
highest administrative powers. But fully 
carried out it undoubtedly will be, and 
its own greatness and comprehensiveness 
will become elements of its entire suc- 
cess. Without now contemplating any 

rallel between this ‘‘ Central Union” of 
‘rance and what we are pleased to desig- 
nate our own ‘‘ National Schools of Art” 
in England, we certainly do desire, in all 
serious earnestness, to point out in the very 
plainest manner possible to our fellow- 
countrymen, that the Industrial Arts of 
France at the present moment are more 
than a little in advance of us; and, conse- 
uently, if in France such an institution as 
this Central Union is held to be necessary 
in order to carry onward French Industrial 
Art to more signal triumphs, unless we are 
disposed to yield an absolute and final 
submission in a matter of vital moment to 
the industrial prosperity of England, we 
must consider promptly and resolutely by 
what means we may bring English Indus- 
trial Art to a level with that of France, 
and may keep it there. The Universal 
Exposition has given a reply to all questions 
us to the fact of French supremacy in 
Industrial Art. The French eonndieen, 
rightly and fairly conscious of their own 
superiority, aspire still higher, and regard 
their present honourable position as simply 
a standing-point for future exertion, and 
an encouragement for future success. What 
shall we do? Shall we be content to look 
up to the example of France, and to look 
down upon the condition of England? We 
leave our questions without replies. But, 
we add, that they are important questions, 
and that other considerations besides such 
as are connected with the honour of our 
country are inseparable from the replies 
that may be given to them. 


_—S 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF 
IRELAND.* 


Tue interest excited by the collection of paint- 
ings brought together at the Great Exhibition 
in Dublin, in 1853, suggested the feasibility of 
establishing a National Gallery, an acquisition 
long desired by all lovers of Art, and which 
was naturally deemed essential to the advance- 
ment of Art in Ireland. At the close of that 
exhibition a number of gentlemen united to 
form an essociation designated “The Irish In- 
stitution,” for the purpose of holding annual 
exhibitions of contributed works, with the ulti- 
mate view of establishing a permanent gallery. 
The first exhibition was held, at the Royal Hiber- 
nian Academy, in 1854, and exhibitions have 
since taken place during several years. In that 

same year, 1854, the committee of the Dargan 

‘Testimonial Fund determined to vote a sum of 


* CATALOGUR, DeSCKIPTIVE AND HISTORICAL, or 
THK Wonks OF ART IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY ov 
IRELAND, With Brief Notices of the Masters Bai ed by 
Groroe F. Mutvany, KHILA., Director. Printed by 
A. Thom, Dublin. 
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£5.000 out of the funds contributed to com- 
memorate the public services of Mr. Dargan— 
and especially as the founder of the Exhibition ,, 
of 18)3--tow: ‘ public, 
oil Of Art, anid, hided by the Act of Parlia-, 
nitht, kn ‘with "tHe ‘corfeurréhce of ‘the*Royal 
Padi Soci*ty, ad bite was obtaine” on Leinster: 
Latrfér the Ertsh-Natiinal- Galléryy While 
miditiona fends cwere ‘obtained,-fir tinfe “to 
time, by Parliomentary -grants,.to’ the*anfount 1 
of £2400... b ovata re cat | 
... Buch, as we learn from the prefatory remarks | 
to Mr. Mulvany’s ,catal now} before us, ; 
was the origin of the lee the. contents of 
which he notes and deecgibea «30, far, as8_.we « 
can make out, the ‘ntimber’ of paintings—for ' 
in “the index some™pittures “appear * td” be 
;"for exathple, C.Grey’s *Glen ‘Isla,’ 

hid “Henan Dyck’s’ “Mdftudty hapel’— 
Windints to about’ ofie Hithdred ‘and eighty. 
Thode? includeworks by ‘Pintoretto;Caniletto, 
Beliavone}tJ. and . Babsano, ‘Caravaggio, A. 
Gaxrevci,.Pietro da jCortena; Guido,r Palma, 
Neoghio, Pordenone, Carlo Maratti,Hondekoeter, 
Velasquez, Coypel. Everdingen, Jordaens, F’. Bol, 
an Bloemen, Pannini, .N.. Poussin, ‘Bega, 
abuse, David, the elder Francks, Ribera, Sir 
P. Lely, A. Cuyp, Van_Huysum, Peter Molyn, 
Ruysdael, F. Snyders, D. Teniers the younger, 
Zirburan, Andrea’ del Sarto; Guercino, Van 
Dyck, Van de’Helst, Mufillo, Paul*Veronese; 
Ghitlafidajo,; afd many Sthers: “4 * “a 
"Phe ‘works to whith ‘thte« names‘ of - these 
painters are appended are essumed»to- bb 
originals, and as many of them were piselrased 
expressly for the: gallery, and‘otherg were athe 
gifts of noblemen and gentlemen ‘out, of stheir 
collections, the authenticity of these pictures is, 
to some extent at least, placed beyond doubt. 
There are others, however, which are “ attri- 
buted” td certain. schools “dr to’ particular 
weft, tis “Raffaelle, Di Gozkoli, Sebastian’ del 
Pibmbo, Vernet, Rubens, Herrera, Prudhon, &c. 
Thé moét recent additions to ‘the gallery aré 
two purdhased-im London within ’the: last few 
months. ‘One of these’ is ‘ Bathsheba’s ‘Appeal 
to- David,’ by Govaert-Flinck, pupil of : Rem- 
brandt,, the’ other, ‘A Storm at the Entrance 
of a Rort,’-by, Lutherbourg.. But a. still.more 


' 
i] 


3:-towards the ‘erection ‘of a‘ public)|. 





important, acquisition of recent date is a paint- 
ing wby G, Hnlligi, remressating two Venetians, 
one of them a senator, the other a knight. It | 
Wis in the cdllectioh of Count Pourtales, who 

avé"it ‘to Paul Delaroche, as payment “in 

4" for certain portraits painted for thé’ count: | 
DAaroche set great store by the picture; after 
his déath it was sold*to M. Anguiot, of* Paris; 
from whom it was’ purchased for: the’ Lrish 
gallery at the price of £1,350. 

The water-colour pictures in the Gallery 
consist of one hundred drawings bequeathed to 
the “ Institutign which was to have, the benefit 
of the Dargan Fund,” by, the, late Captain | 
G. A’ Taylor. They are principally by artists | 
not «popularly known out of Ireland, but 
some of them bear names which are more or 
less familiar to us here, as W. E. Frost, A.R.A., 
J. Callow, W. H. Kearney, E. Hassell, Warren, 
Hawese, J. C. Bentley, and Topham. A few 
te and sketches by Tintoretto, Domeni- | 
chino, Vandyck, Bassano, G. Ferrari, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Titian, Mantegna, Correggio, Raf- 
fuelle, &c., are noted among the works pur- 
chased ; and there are some, also by old masters, 
pyesented by Mr. Hodder M. Westropp 

Sculpture finds its proper place in the National 
Gallery of Ireland. It is represented by yp- 
wards, of one hundred and twenty examples 
principally casts —of ancient bas-reliefs, statues 
anc busts. ‘ 
. Mr. Mulvany's catalogue is evidently ‘not 
arranged to assist visitors in finding out the 
contents of the gallery, for the numbers of the 

victures are placed anything but consecutively. 
I'he names of the painters stand alphabetically, 
and a brief history of their lives precedes th: 
description of the respective works of each. 
I'he plan is consistent with the object which, 
we presume, he had chiefly in view 
furnish a catalogue 


| ’ 
lualle 


namely, 
which would impart 
information rather than one restricted 
« bare enumeration of titles and names. His 
work has been conscientiously, and, for the most 
part, carefully and correctly done. 


to 
va 
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SELECTED PICTURES. 
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FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE | 


2 atu , T, By PINT, 9S, LEEDS., ofr, 
. - es ° #t © o. \. + ve 
' THE FAIR CORRESPONDENT.’ 


‘ ” oor + & s , ‘ ~~ + ® 
” ¥ Sant, A.R.A., Painter. —_ , H., Bourne, Engraver. + 
" a eT) *. so , estas @ * 


Tati. studi. of a Belgian. painter ,of re- 


we visited - day, ene 
Okpethe.dasel a picture of d-yqung-girky to 
wphich: he .wes-putting, the Heal pachoe| 
It wag.in-every way.a most attractive.works, ' 


and op oug complimenting. him ast its<¢ 
celle us, a piece, of, painting; cgup 


with the remark,that he was fortunate. | 


having so. good-looking a ‘model, -he: re+ 
plied,—*‘ Ah, if. I only -had 
ladies to sit to. me, hat. pictures would I 
not make!” This homage.to. the beauty 
of opr fair countrywomen we felt tobe he 
more than their due. .* 
Of all,the living artists of our own school 
there is not, one who: has, achieved greater 
popularity for his portraits of fémales and 
children than,Mr. t.. Beauty, aad even 
grace, are pot, always allied with rank and 
superiorspesition ; it is by no means un- 
Gemanonato,see much of the former and not 
Jattérin those to whom wealth 
andtelevated station,are denied ; and from 
the .courts. and alleys of our. great towns 
often,issue forthygroups of children, some 
of whom.at least would, after the process 
of sundry ablutions.and in befitting, rai- 
ment,,be able to stand thestest of compa- 
rative beauty with the ,children. of, our 
aristocracy. Mr..Sant’s ‘‘mddels,”- how- 
ever, are not of this lower,social class; they 
come from the upper ranks, and if, at any 
time, they chance to lack those qualities 
which alone can render,a picture abselutely 
attractive,.his skill, and taste, and judg- 
ment can supply any deficiency. of natupey 
and yet preserve a likeness. , ‘A’ portrait 
painter, to.ensure popularity, must.always 
he:able to effect this, especially. when: bis 
sitters are .of the.female sex. Mr. Sant’s 


| pictures, are generally; we believe;. per« 


traits, though they often appear,.asan that 
we have engraved, with some fancifuk title; 

Under that of ‘The Fair Correspondent’ 
we have the portrait of a girl who is..un3 
mistakably English—one.of. those fair 
daughters of our country whose freshness 
of bloom has not yet been:dimmed by the 
gaicties of a protracted London ‘‘ séason,” 


| the crowded ball-room, thé close opera~box, 


the long hours subtracted from-the rest 


| which nature requires-in the way of resto- 
| ration. Those clear bright eyes and full 
| rounded cheeks, that firmly-moulded arm, 


are all significant of health and vigorous 
constitution, while the open, ingenuous ex- 
pression of her face shows a mind of equally 
sound condition :— 
* Mens sana in corpore sano.” 

The evening.costume in which the lady is 
arrayed adds much to the general elegance 
of the composition, and is characferised by 
good taste. The fashion is certainly not of 
our.own day; the age of chignons and’ of 


low dresses, which serve to raise a blush | 


in the face of modesty, had not arrived 
when Mr. Sant painted this picture, and 
one can scarcely avoid contrasting: ‘the 
toilette of his ‘Fair Correspondent’ with 
that we now meet with in ‘‘ society,”’-and 
to the manifest disadvantage of the latter. 
The powdered and pomatumed head-gear 
of our great grandmothers, and their short- 
waisted dresses of stiff brocade, are not 
more obnoxious to artistic elegance, to say 
nothingof propriety, than the fashions which 
the be//es—both old and young—of the pre- 
sent time are too often pleased to adopt. 


| INTERNATIONAL . EXHIBITION 
| -. IV.—PEOTURES. OF THE @ 
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3 3% oT) omen ce 5 & 
No fewer ‘than thirteen’ Gefitian’s 
Or*duélids are’present in the’ Pa 
‘palleri€s: ‘déven of the nitiber 

an *indépendént existence, the "rem 
six “have, through ‘recent ‘politfeal*cii 
fare nder* the dominion of "Py 

b Works ‘exhibited by Adstria, Baws 


Wiitembutg, Bade en 
FEBSY, cole i 
behs “infl@peridéent® gal , 
Priissiés howeveF, nO lotiger standi 
slic, bfings wither tlie ‘spoils of toatl” 
iti «the “pictunes ot Hiinovet, "“Holstelif 
Séxorty; Weisbadén} Frankfortand Wéi 
—states whichymiistér a*total 6f°98 Wort 
Eminéntly: artistic” Bavaria, however, wi 
Munich” adits Capital: “Sathymbers a 
‘bythe 
“ 





ane 


efitiré works of. the northern 
contribution df no fewérthan 211 

Take, vada y, “comes Atti ae 
| poor display of 89 jndifferend«pai 
Nfinor’ states’ filer wut: t at 

22 pictures, Wurtemburg 11; Lu 

4; and Hesse"2. The whdle 

then is, as'far*as numbers "go, ‘pretty’ 
repreéénted bY a'total ‘of 437 pictures, 
detailed ‘examination, however, of’ the 
lectiéis which have found thbir ‘way 
Paris, ‘it Yecomes but too’ apparer 
somé of the greatest masters and shot 
Germany are seen to disadvantage: ; 
bach is present only by a'‘ca: Y 

far from his best. Tee) 

Schnorr, and Lessing ‘ate™'se: 
judged of at all, evén by @ dra 
engraving. ee oe 

~ It has ‘indeed béér “the ; 

former ‘Tiiternational" Exhibitions, 

best arti8ts stird’ dloof*frdm. the Forll’s 
noisy fair” Moreover, it is notalways easy) _ 
miove a gteat histbric picture; and | 
by which German painters are espetia 
| be valued, are oe ere 
so it happens that a large propo 8 
Sour hundred ictares fh. aris cag * ly 
} small in size, but minor in import. ' There- 
foré ‘some caution is called for in making 
an estimate of the abtiial condition of Ger- 
ifian Art. ‘“We' repeat, it were evideritly 
unfair to take the pictures in the a 4 
de Mars “as a full manifestation of ‘the 
manifold schools of Germany., Allowance 
will have"to’ bé made for obvious thort- 
comhings. Credit must be given for 
great works ‘conspicuous by their 

and then we may.possibly arrive 
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at a joie. - 
ment which, unlike the seo 
shall be something more than parual, 
one-sided. It mast be admitted thdeed that 
many of ‘the pictures displayed are of % || 
first’ ordér. We ‘shall then endeavour p || 
tah tho’ entire’ collection of 437 works to 
best accowht. “They will, ‘at all ‘events, — 
add’ considerably to our previous | fl 
kridwledge, and they can ‘scarcely fa bie 
afford ‘valudble‘détails by) which the Ki 
tor of Contemporary German’ Art’ may PF . 
rendéréd more’ complete. _ sean 
PRUSSIA. 


Prussia,‘and her six allies, 1 
whole, the best display and gain t 
number of medals. Her pictures 
markably well selected; they are sent we 
by artists for sale, always a bad sign, - 
are mostly contributed by ap sereg h 
accredited, the King and the Prince #¢y : 
of Prussia being among the ay 8 
stronghold of northern Germany 18 
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al 
dorf, the Academy of which town has in 
fact, from time to time, formed and reformed 
the Arts of central Europe, at one period 
bringing them back to me diseval practices, 
then leading young painters into prevailing 
realism, or permitting them to settle down 
in the ways of Dutch genre. Cornelius, 
Overbeck, Carl Muller, Lessing, Hilde- 
brandt, Bendemann, Camphausen, Jordan, 
&e. &c., have severally held successive 
Dusseldorf. ‘This famed Academy, 


sway in 3 : : 
in fact, has been, and is, a kind of * a 
hall,” where each student learns what he 


chooses and does what he likes. It may be 
fortunate for German Art that an oligarchy, 
even of professors, hasnever for long usurped 
undisputed authority. The attempt made | 
by Christian Art-revivalists broke down 
under provoked reaction, And so it has | 
come to pass, that in painting at the pre- | 
sent moment the widest toleration prevails | 
throughout Germany, and accordingly the | 
galleries set apart for the great Fatherland | 
glory in utmost contrariety of styles. And | 
in this diversity Germany is scarcely | 
peculiar; each successive International | 
Exhibition, in fact, proves that the ancient 
landmarks are swept away, that the barriers 
which divide peoples and separate schools 
are thrown down, that the Arts overleap 
nationalities in reaching after nature, that 
they merge races when they seek to embrace | 
humanity. The Germans can scarcely be 
called a pre-eminently artistic people, but | 
in painting pictures they not unfrequently 
give apt illustration to the philosophy of 
Art. In short, a German is often better 
as a professor of «esthetics than as a prac- 
tical artist. His words have a closer 
sequence in reason than his colours in 
harmony. 

No artist has gained more in interna- 
tional competition than Louis Knaus, who, 
born at, and a professor in, Wiesbaden, 
acquiesces in the new regime, and disports 
his genius freely and at large under the 
colours of Prussia. Knaus, still within the 





age of forty, belongs essentially to the 
school or epoch which reaches a zenith in | 
the decade represented by the 
hibition. In accordance with the spirit of 
the period, he is devoted to genre rather 
than to history. Knaus entered the school 
of Dusseldorf some twenty years ago, and 
soon made himself a name by works broad 


“gen ex- | 


in character and vigorous in treatment. | 


He thus became, as it were, the transition 


point between the school of the past and | 


the present. Yet his subsequent career, 
even on the evidence of the seven remark- 
able pictures now in Paris, gives abundant 
proof of a scope in subject and a range of 


sympathy beyond the sphere of the literal | 


naturalism to which the painter had in the 
outset been committed. 


His scenes are | 


laid in regions which stretch from the Black 


Forest to the lowlands of Holland. 
emotions and thoughts awakened by turn 
move to pathos and provoke to laughter. 
The execution of Knaus befits his purpose ; 
it has point, decision, and at times even 
brillianey. His colour may lack sparkle; 
it certainly is not set in the light, cheerful 
key of French painters, but yet it accords 
sufficiently well with humble themes and 
sombre sentiments. Knaus prefers broken 
and tertiary tones in common with other 
painters who deal in darkness, and seldom 
ae rge Into day light or rejoice in the sun- 
Sine of a smile. He takes to the lowly 
life which abides in shadow, and is clothed 
1 Tussets and dusky greys. His style is 
essentially his own, and certainly there are 
fe W pictures in the whole Exhibition more 
Clever or original than ‘ The Conjuror,’ 
Which, indeed, we incline to accept as the 


The | 


| 
| 
| 





artist’s masterpiece. This is the work that 
has won a grand prize. Its success is 
worth the more because it owes nothing to 
its subject ; yet aconjuror in a barn, in the 
midst of gaping peasants, gives to the 

ainter the opportunity for the display of 

is powers. Assuredly in the humorous, 
comic, and grotesque delineation of cha- 
racter, few living artists are comparable to 
Knaus. In common too with most other 
votaries of the comic muse, Knaus knows 
how to maintain seemly gravity in the 
midst of merriment around. In short, he 
never descends into farce; he seldom for- 
gets himself or loses essential dignity. The 
painter likewise commands more than one 
mood. In the picture of ‘The Little Pea- 
sant Girl gathering Flowers in a Field,’ he 
softens into tenderness, and falls under the 
spell of beauty. Throughout these varied 
works which have won highest honours, 
the execution is direct, the colour plain, 
unpretending, never decorative; the tech- 
nical methods employed become, in fact, 
faithful instruments in the expression of 
ideas. We have watched attentively this 
artist from his early entrance on the career 
which is now crowned. Knaus perhaps, 
not without reason, is reckoned by the 
International Jury among the eight greatest 
painters of Europe. 

Prussia is not strong in history. Menzel, 
however, a member and professor in the 
Berlin Academy, gains a second-class medal 
by one of his well-known subjects, taken 
from the painter’s chosen hero, Frederick 
the Great. ‘The Night of Hoch Kirch’ is 
vigorous, even violent. Menzel, however, 
has the merit of having brought the scene 
to the eye in its strong reality. Camp- 
hausen, educated in the Academy of Dussel- 
dorf, wherein he is now professor, has, for 
the last thirty years, been devoted to the 
history of his fatherland. His manner is 
lively, especially in battle-scenes. Thus 
he has painted very creditably the ‘ Taking 
of the Entrenchments of Diippel.’ Hunter, 
also of Dusseldorf, treats the same subject, 
less, however, after the manner of the 
Germans than of the French. The battle- 
pictures painted throughout Europe gene- 
rally confess to the influence of Horace 
Vernet. The French, in fact, have changed 
the management of battle-pictures just as 
much as they have altered the tactics of 
war. Armand Brucke, of Berlin, throws 
strength, perhaps of rather a common sort, 
into a picture of ‘ Christopher Columbus.’ 
Lastly, we fill up this scanty list of historic 
works by a ‘ Dispute between Luther and 
Eck,’ a picture which, — in Dresden 
by Professor Jules Hubner, now, by force 
of recent conquests, falls to the lot of Prussia. 
We cannot congratulate the victor on his 
spoils. That such a work should come 
from the city which contains the San Sisto 
and the masterpiece of Holbein, is a sad 
comment on the present condition of Art in 
the great Art-capitals of Germany. The 
coarse and confused ‘Banquet of the 
Generals of Wallenstein,’ by Scholtz, fails 
to redeem the good name of Dresden. We 
regret to find no work in Paris by Hilde- 
brandt, the illustrious artist, who ranks—if 
only by his famed picture ‘The Princes in 
the Tower ’—among the foremost of historic 
painters of modern Europe. He rests on 
his laurels, and must be added to the long 
list of those who have passed from the fierce 
arena of International competition. 

Again we are forced to repeat the old 
story, that genre is in the ascendancy. 
Under the rank of history, including battle 
pieces, we have just managed to muster 
six names. But in genre there are at least 
a dozen men who have claim to distinction. 
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We have already seen that Knaus takes 
the post of honour in the Prussian Gallery. 
| It is easy to multiply names. Heilbuth, 
who enjoys a reputation for his dealings 
with cardinals, is as clever when he reverts 
to German territories as in the Paris 
annual Salon. Schlesinger also is one of 
several German painters who, by transferred 
allegiance to France, have been led into 
hybrid of manner. He coquets with his 
subjects in a spirit of levity peculiarly 
Parisian. His Rive Senses’ may possibly 
be clever, but it is indubitably coarse. 
Schlesinger may be reckoned just the man 
to shine in a gipsy camp. In ‘ The Stolen 
Child’ he finds favourable opportunity for 
display of gaudy costume and broad delinea- 
tion of character. Heilbuth and Schlesinger 
are types of Teutonic talent transplanted and 
bearing fruit in French soil. Last month, 
in the review of Belgian and Dutch schools, 
we observed like hybrid products. Paris 
gives to millinersthe fashions, and to popular 
artists the most approved modes. Charles 
Becker, of Berlin, also seems to aflect a 
‘residence in Paris. Certainly for large, 
broad versions of the Dutch style, this 
painter is unsurpassed. For colour, quality, 
texture, and realistic truth, his pictures 
have few equals even in France. ‘A Scene 
from the Carnival of Venice’ has touches 
of poetry and a semblance of grandeur 
which raise genre from its low estate. 

The time-honoured school of Dusseldorf, 
identified with highest aspirations, the seat 
of the revival of Christian Art, presents 
herself in Paris by an array of creditable 
cabinet-pictures, domestic and rustic in 
subject and character. Jordan, Bosch, 
Fay, Lasch, and Charles Becker, seem by 
their admirable naturalistic productions, to 
refute all doctrines por ed by Dusseldorf 
respecting ideal creations os | mural or 
monumental works. Jordan, now nearly 
attained to the age of sixty, a member and 
professor in the Dusseldorf Academy, ranks 
as a patriarch among the younger men who 
have betaken themselves to naturalism. 
Professor Jordan has long devoted his 
talents to the service of seafaring people, 
and his style may be judged of favourably 
in Paris by one of his best accredited works, 
‘The Family of a Heligoland Pilot burying 
a Child.’ Ernest Bosch, whose rustic com- 
positions may sometimes be seen in the 
‘‘ Dusseldorf Art-Album,” contributes a 
picture charming for ane of motive, 
and luminous glow in colour, ‘ Le Chaperon 
Rouge.’ Fay paints peasants, corn-fields, 
and costumes passably well, under the title, 
‘Pilgrims arriving at the place of their 
Destination.’ Charles Lash makes a capital 
picture of a rustic féte, given in honour of 
an old schoolmaster. The incident is happy, 
the composition good, the colour effective ; 
altogether the work, after its kind, is mas- 
terly. In the presence of such felicitous 
productions, which can scarcely fail to bring 
to their authors good fortune, it 18 easy to 
imagine that Dusseldorf is content to have 
surrendered high Art and history. 

Dusseldorf also claims Andrea Achen- 
bach, the sea and landscape-painter, best 
known beyond the frontier of Germany. 
This artist has followed his profession with 
the zeal of an enthusiast and devotee. Ile 
pushed his way into the wilds of Norway 
and Sweden long before those countries 
were open to the common tourist and ordi- 
nary sketcher. Throughout his life he has 
courted the storms of the northern seas, 
and made himself a companion of nature in 
her secret recesses, in the quiet haunts of 
sylvan beauty, in the grand tumult of 
ocean and of sky. His pictures thus take 








a wide and varied range; they often are the 
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records of truths, which it is reserved for 
the student alone to discover and note 
down. Achenbach, though gifted with the 
poet’s insight, is, for the most part, content 
to take nature as he finds her; he seldom 
idealises or composes. The two pictures 
sent to Paris, ‘A View at Amsterdam,’ and 
‘The Port of Ostend,’ are literal and 
realistic. The first of these works we have 
never seen the painter surpass. It 1s 
amazing for the mass of materials collected 
and thrown together, we cannot say com- 
posed, for the picture ends in being scat- 
tered ; the oui is laborious and plodding, 
after the habit of the German mind. In 
colour it is rather heavy, not to say opaque; 
surely nowhere does it brighten into bril- 
liancy. Yet is the master-hand manifest. 
The seas of Achenbach are apt to be lost in 
spray; gales carry away the tops of his 
waves, and little is left but the rage of the 
elements which seem eager to devour the 
shore. His coast-scenes, however, do not 
fai! of a certain grandeur. No one at all 
acquainted with the contemporary art of 
Europe will hold that the worth of Achen- 
bach has been over-estimated by the Inter- 
national jury, in the award of a third-class 
medal. 


BAVARIA. 


Few Galleries in the Exhibition are so 
disappointing as the Bavarian. 
dent the great Munich school is in deca- 
dence; that the older members of that 
school have passed from the scene of action, 
and that the younger artists sustain to dis- 
advantage the brunt of international com- 
petition. Cornelius is dead; Kaulbach 
exhibits only a cartoon, and that far from 
his best; Hess and Schraudolph are seen to 
disadvantage ; Schnorr is present nowhere. 
Thus the great masters have been de- 
throned, and power is delegated to the 
realist Piloty, supported by eighteen pupils. 
There is certainly no lack of pictures or 


artists in Bavaria; the gallery built in the | 
Park displays nearly as many works as the | 


whole of Germany besides; yet these pic- 
tures, for the most part, remain the pro- 
perty of the painters, so that the entire 
collection bears the aspect more of a private 
speculation than of a great national under- 
taking. 

Kaulbach’s grand easel picture, ‘The 
Destruction of Jerusalem,’ having been 
executed much beyond the decade, could 
not be brought into competition. The 
greatest living artist in Europe, however, 
secures a grand medal on the strength of 
the cartoon, ‘ The Age of the Reformation,’ 
a composition executed in water-glass in the 
New Museum, Berlin. The figures are, of 
course, life-size, and the entire scene 
stretches along some thirty feet of wall. 


The work is more historic and less Imagi- 


native than many of the artist's best-known 
conceptions. Luther, as the hero of the 
teformation, takes his stand in the centre: 
the other figures are ranged around, ac- 
cording to the Academic laws of com osition 
practised throughout Europe since the days 
when Raphael decorated the Stanze of the 
Vatican. The work, though not equal to 
others by the artist, is admirable for draw- 
ing, character, study of drapery, balanced 
composition, and elevated in’ treatment, 


qualities which are, in fact, the distin- | 


guishing characteristics of high Art 

ry > : 

The realist Piloty, as we have said. is 
indeed in power; he and his numerous 


upils constitute, in fact, the school of | 


lunich for the present and the future. 
‘The Death of Cesar,’ if not so remarkable 


as ‘ Nero,’ exhibited in London, is truly a | 


great work—indeed few more memorable 


It is evi- | 


creations have found their way to Paris. 
Piloty as usual arrests attention, produces 
a surprise, creates a sensation. Czesar 
seated, crowned, and robed in a scarlet 
toga, forms the centre and focus of com- 
position. The murderers, for contrast, 
robed in grey and white, rush forward, and 
bring to the composition, in their concerted 
action, radiating and converging lines. 
The treatment and technical qualities are 
of the highest excellence, the painting of 
the floor is realistic ; the loading of colour, 
which has grown into an easy mannerism 
in the school, gives startling brilliancy to 
the lights. It is a merit in Piloty, how- 
ever, that he does not repeat himself in the 
essential traits of his compositions. His 
four pictures in Paris are distinct in thought, 
and equally a variation on what has gone 
before. The artist certainly becomes fully 
entitled to a first-class medal. The nume- 
rous scholars that have grown up around 
the master are but varieties on the great 
original. It is scarcely to be expected that 
foreign critics will be able to apportion 
among eighteen disciples, ten of whom can 
be readily recognised in the Bavarian 
Gallery, a precise individual or relative 
osition. Some of the ten aspire to be 
istorians; others are content to rank 
among painters of genre ; the names of the 
—— scholars are as follows: Schuetz, 
\berle, Makart, Max. Leizenmayer, Baum- 
gartner, Conraeder, Folingsby, Ralph Seitz, 
and Wagner. In subjects at least these 
| pupils display some diversity. Schuetz 
groups children prettily in a well-painted 
landscape. Eberle makes a fair painter of 
genre ; but his style is stilted, and his theme 
overdone; a single work by Webster or 
Frére is worth a thousand such efforts. 
Makart paints water nymphs indifferently 
well. Max treats the strangulation of St. 
Ludmille with the realism and spasmodic 
action of his master. Liezenmayer, in two 
distinguished compositions, ‘ Maria Theresa 
nursing a Child,’ and ‘ The Canonisation of 
Elizabeth of Hungary,’ rivals Piloty in 
technical force, brilliant light, texture 
of paint, and handling of brush. Con- 
| raeder’s ‘ Tilly and Sexton’ has the realism 
/and strength which never forsake the 
| school. Folingsby, in ‘The First Meeting 
of James I of England with Anne of Den- 
mark,’ likewise shows the implicit fidelity 
of a disciple. Wagner asserts some inde- 
pendence in a scene spirited in action, ‘A 
Hussar saving the life of a Child.’ Alto- 
| gether, however, as we have already said, 
disciples haye never followed more im- 
plicitly, we will not add ‘slavishly, the 
dictates of a master. Neither in the his- 
tory of Art is it easy to name a school 
more rapid in rise, or more imposing by 
the number of adherents. We recollect 
when Piloty’s strong and melodramatic 
picture, ‘The Death of Wallenstein,’ was 
first hung in the new Pinakothek of Mu- 
nich, as the wonder-work of a young man. 
_ Most of us remember, a few years after, 
| the sensation created by the production of 
|‘ Nero amid the Ruins of Rome,’ in the 
| London International Exhibition. And now 
_in Paris, after a brief interval, not only does 
| Piloty present four more pictures, but he 
marches into the Gallery surrounded by a 
compact phalanx of eighteen followers. To 
| bring to light such facts, which indeed form 
almost epochs in the history of European 
Art, is one of the chief uses of International 
Exhibitions. Few more noteworthy phe- 
nomena have fallen under our notice in the 
| whole course of our studies. 
Theodore Horschelt, Member of the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, St. Petersburg, and 
Mun 














Hon. Member of the Academy ich, 


an artist whose enterprise has carried 4; 

into Spain, Africa, and cher amate 
appears to advantage. ‘The Dever ay 
characteristic work ; landscape atmosphe ‘ 
and figures have local truth’ and col; “ 
which study on the spot can alone ao 
Horschelt’s second picture, ; 


. ‘Th 
} the Russians of an hetee ‘ 


myl’ has merits in common wi 
scenes by Vernet; action rn - 
” ted ’ and 
power of hand possess painter and stormin 
party alike. Horschelt obtains a first-cla 
medal, and thus gains equal honour with 
Piloty. Peter Hess and Francis Adam are 
also known for battle-pieces; the latter 
obtains a third-class medal, by virtue of 
cleverly rendered incidents on ‘The Road 
between Solferino and Valleggio.’ 
On the whole, it would seem that the 
Arts in Bavaria are tending downwards, 
Indeed, the revival in Munich was too 
forced and spasmodic to last beyond the 
generation that gave it birth. The over- 
throw of Ludwig, and subsequent political 
misadventures, have scarcely favoured high 
or Epicurean Art, or even Aisthetic culture, 
The Bavarian gallery, indeed, presents un- 
mistakable signs of the dying out of a 
school inflated by ambition. ‘St. Paul at 
Athens,’ by Louis Thiersch, is academic in 
the merely traditional sense of the word. 
Professor Ramberg’s ‘Court of Frederick 
II.,’ one of the best of these life-size efforts, 
is somewhat decorative and flaunting. 
Philip Foltz, Director of the Royal Galleries 
in Munich, paints ‘ Pericles’ according to 
old traditions; he adopts a style 
German and half Italian. Andrea Miiller, 
favourably known by frescoes in the beau- 
teous chapel at Remagen on the Rhine, 
aints, with refined debility, yet one more 
ead of the Virgin. The transition in Munich 
from Madonnas to nymphs has generally 
been easy. Thus Cwsar Willich models 
nicely ‘A Nymph and young Faun,’ and 
Feuerbach’s ‘Idyl’—children with a lute— 
makes a pretty pastoral, simple and tender. 
The long-established reputations of Genelli 
and Maurice Schwind rest on design. These 
artists share infirmities common to their 
countrymen; they draw, but they cannot 
paint or colour. When pictures by such 
artists pass by some mischance beyond the 
German frontier, foreigners are filled with 
amaze. The question naturally is asked, 
how it is possible that reputation can have 
been built on works wholly mistaken. 
Bonaventura Genelli long ago, as his pic- 
tures attest, went to Italy, and, it is said, 
there fell under the power of the giant 
Cornelius. His composition in Pans, 
however, shows plagiarism from many 
masters, chiefly from Romano. In the 
history of Art the work will be known 
as a decadence of a decadence. Maurice 
Schwind, professor in the Academy o! 
Munich, like other German pookees © 
inflated by magnificent ideas, which he 
fails to carry into execution. In common 
with Genelli, he shows himself on 
thought but faulty in handling, and fnight- 
fully false in colour. The admirers of aT 
painters demand that the world “ 
accept the thoughts as thoughts, and ne 
look at the instruments of — 
Maurice Schwind has in England provo in 
hostile criticism by designs — irl 
glass for the windows of Glasgow _— a 
Bavarian "= ¥ ie the Ge in 
reneric type. Hi r ; 
of reds se raise their lofty bat 
in heroic grandeur; the elements are a i 
in storm. ‘The Glaciers of Trafol, | 
‘The Valley of Sarn in Sou T 
Carl Millner, are both 


, 
good mxamplos of - 





landscape Art which has been 
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Dusseldorf, and thence transplanted and 
yropagated in Central Europe generally. ‘A 
Morning inthe Taverne, by Henry Heinlein, 
honorary member of the Munich Academy, 
though not first-rate, may be quoted in 
roof of the statement that the manners of 
high Art have been thrust upon nature. It 
must be admitted that Leopold Voescher 
throws brilliancy over ‘The Valley of 
Vetro.’ Specially striking and commend- 
able also is Bamberger's * View of Gibral- 
tar,’ though the effect has been gained by 
the empirical expedient of strong opposition 
of warm light and cool shadows. Frederic 
Voltz, honorary member of the Munich 
Academy, exhibits an ‘ Idyl,’ a composition 
of landscape and cattle, which is also com- 
mendable for effect and execution. F. C. 
Mayer, professor at Nuremberg, has a well- 
ainted interior, ‘The Town Hall of Augs- 
uurg. Herman Dick also produces an 
interior, ‘ Midnight Mass in an Old Abbey,’ 
capital for conception, seen in the conflict 
of the moon with artificial light. Not one, 
however, of the preceding works, whether 
landscape or interiors, has obtained from 
the International Jury the slightest recog- 
nition. This, we think, a little hard; it is 
well known that Frenchmen have fared 
better. 

savarian genre is without national traits; 
it might be produced and exhibited any- 
wherein Amsterdam, Dusseldorf, or Vienna. 
Occasionally, however, domestic life comes 
in contact with academies and professors, 
and is put to torture by high Art accord- 
ingly. Jacques Grunewald, for example, 
spoilsa simple subject by stilted treatment. 
We must not forget to commend, for beauty 
and colour, Linden Schmidt's ‘ Fisherman,’ 
suggested by Goethe's poem. Very much 
originality—a merit, it must be confessed, 
singularly rare in this gallery—will be 
found in Victor Miller's life-size ‘ Leave- 
taking ;’ here history is brought within the 
sphere of a family incident. ‘The Violin 
Piayer,’ by Anthony Seitz, is capital as a 
highly-wrought Dutch cabinet; so is also 
Spitzweg's ‘ Turkish Coffee-house.’ Strie- 
bel’s ‘ Love-letter’ ranks as one of the 
best domestic scenes. August Vischer, who 
has won considerable repute as a historic 
painter, exhibits a fairly good picture of 
character and costume, ‘A National Dance 
in the Mountains of Bavaria.’ 

Altogether, the Bavarian gallery presents 
a rather melancholy spectacle. Genius in 
Munich has passed its flood, and is now 
ebbing into shallows. 
cover a large surface superficially ; analo- 


gous phases were found in schools of the | 


Italian decadence. 


AUSTRIA. 

It is sad to see a first-rate European 
power terribly worsted in international 
competition, The Austrian Empire is put 
to shame in the picture-galleries of Paris. 
Other German states have profited by 
revivals; but the conservatism of Austria 
has left her Arts to remain where they 
were a century ago. In no other contem- 
porary gallery is it possible to ascertain 
what styles were esteemed good when the 
Arts were at their worst. Other nations 
have moved onwards; Austria has stoud 
still even from the day when the Academy 
of Vienna expelled, as dangerous innova- 
tors, Overbeck and his zealous comrades. 
These and other reformers carried light 
into sister kingdoms: Austria remains in 
darkness; nature restores no life. 

A pretentious composition, which few 
can understand, and no one has yet admired, 
‘La Diete a Varsovie en 1773,* obtains for 
the Polish painter, Jean Matejiko, the only 


suvarian artists still | 








| 


| 





first-class medal accorded to the Austrian 
empire. The picture is recommended by 
coarse, melodramatic power, obtained by 


the loading on of colour, and a flash of 


hectic light. A second-class medal has 
been afforded to Sigismond l'Allemand, a 
Vienese painter, for ‘The Battle of Coli» 
(17>7),’ a fairly good work, carefully carried 
out; this battle, indeed, has movement, 
action, and dramatic spirit. A third-class 
medal is reserved for Charles Wurzenger, 
professor at the Academy, Vienna, and 
Chevalier of the orders of St. Michael and 
St. Gregory. ‘The Emperor Ferdinand IL.,’ 
by this highly-favoured professor, is one of 
the few creditable performances in the 
gallery; it is in truth quite exceptional 
for breadth, power, and dramatic action. 
The painter, in short, has more in common 
with the French School than with the 
Academy of Vienna. A rapid glance will 
suffice fur the remaining pictures in the 
Austrian gallery. Charles Blaas, born in 
the Tyrol, educated in Rome, and the bearer 
of many honours, won chiefly by religious 
works, exhibits in Paris indifferent battle- 
pieces. Charles Fuehrich, identified with 
the religious school, given over to the 
Church party, and a co-worker with Over- 
beck in Rome, exhibits a composition which 
painfully betrays the weakness and non- 
naturalism of the artist's style and schoul. 
We need scarcely say that ‘The History of 
Painting in Germany,’ by Fuehrich, is every 
way inferior to an analogous subject treated 
by Veit, in the Stadel Institut. One more 
reputation illustrious in Austria remains to 
be disposed of. It appears that Carl Rahl 
was born in Vienna, and obtained in the 
Academy of that city the great prize which 
secured him seven years’ study in Rome. 
Among his most esteemed works are the 
designs now exhibited in Paris for friezes 
executed in the University of Atheris. It 
were, indeed, lenient criticism to say that 
they fall short of the excellence of analogous 
compositions by Bendemann and Kaulbach. 
It may be conceded, however, that some 
few of Rahl’s figures reach nobility. The 
style is academic, the drapery classic. 
Nevertheless the compositions, as a whole, 
often betray lack of knowledge, and skill 
in treatment. The figures mse out of a 
gold background; thus these decorations 
of the Athenian University aspire to be 
strictly monumental. We pass gladly away 
to other works. Louis Mayer exhibits an 
original, striking, but rather melodramatic 
picture, ‘Jerusalem after the Crucifixion.’ 


Austrian school. The Grand Duchy of 
Baden has established of late years an 
efficient academy at Carlsruhe, ‘and the 
works she sends to Paris show what good 
fruits have been yielded therefrom. Keller's 
‘Death of Philip 11. of Spain’ is certainly 
one of the most impressive of historic 
works. In brief, it may be said to possess 
the essentials of a truly great picture. Also 
to the realism of history belongs another 
commendable work, ‘Couradin and Frederic 
in Prison,’ by Werner. Louis Kachel also 
deserves mention for a well-known picture, 
touched with medievalixm, ‘ Minne, or 
Chaste Love.’ Schick's ‘Flight into Egypt’ 
has evidently been coloured with an eye to 
Giorgone. Madlle. Reck produces a brilliant 
study. The poetic coast-scenes of Gude 
will more justly fall to the lot of Norway, 
and an impressive moonlight in the ‘ Forest 
of Fontainebleau,’ by Saal, would seem to 
belong as much to Paris as to Carlsruhe. 
Yet there remains to Baden a commendable 
school of landscape, nurtured by the late 
Professor Schirmer, first Director of the 
Carlsruhe Academy. It has fallen to the 
lot of the Grand Duchy to exhibit a study 
of noble oaks by Vollweider, Inspector of 
the Art-school at Carlsruhe. This may, 
however, be a fit place to remark that the 
distribution of pictures in the Paris Gal- 
leries among the competing states of Europe 
is far from accurate. Countries, from a 
laudable desire to appear to advantage, 





have often taken more than rightly belongs 
to them, and so shine in borrowed feathers. 
Of such errors we have just given example; 
and it may be questioned whether Wurtem - 
burg does not, equally with Baden, sport 
false colours. For example, Theodore 
Schiitz, one of the chief ornaments of Wur- 
temburg, exhibits also as a pupil of Piloty 
in the Bavarian gallery. Again, Henry 
Rustige, though now a professor in Stutt- 
gart, was born an Austrian subject in 
Westphalia, and received his Art. training 
under Schadow at Dusseldorf. Perhaps it 
were not so easy to find a flaw in the title 
of Charles Haeberlin, who, let us hope. is a 
veritable Wurtemburgian. seeing he exhibits 
the best pictures in the Stuttgart Gallery. 
Our note-book, however, records that the 
brillianey, power, texture, and realism of 
Haeberlin’s pictures give sigus of the Piloty 
school. Be this as it may, the works in 
themselves are admirable. Hesse is more 
fortunate than some of her neighbours. 
She appears to have unimpeachable title to 





Lastly must be mentioned with honour | 


Ferdinand Waldmiiller, 
Austria. 
expression. The simple domestic scenes 
for which he is known throughout Europe 
have gained him decorations not a few. 
Paris, however, does not add to their 
number. Austrian landscapes do not rise 
above mediocrity. A few religious pictures 


the Webster of | 
His children have character and | 


sink to low level, though they would fain | 


be high. 
has been amply rewarded by one first, one 
second, and one third class medal. 
BADEN, WURTEMBURG, HESS, 
LUXEMBOURG. 
Little remains to be said of these minor 


states. We may commence, however, 


Altogether the ancient empire , 


pleasantly, by congratulating the Duchies | 


on being in advance of Austria. In fact, 
it is obvious that artists no less than poli- 
ticians lean towards the northern rather 
than to the southern federation, and so the 
pictures creditably brought together by 
these independent German states have 
more in common with the merits of the 
Prussian than with the demerits of the 


” 
v 





the only painter she would seem to possess. 
Charles Schloesser, who produces two 
capital cabinet-pictures, was actually born 
at Darmstadt. Yet even here it were easy 
to fall into mistaken inferences. Unufortu- 
nately for the nationality of ‘ Le Fruit Dé- 
fendu’ and‘ Pendant le Sermon,’ the afore- 
said painter, Charles Schloesser, became a 
pupil of Couture, the Frenchman, and has 
actually been domiciled in Paris. It is um- 
portant that these points should not be 
overlooked. When the history of modern 
European Art comes to be written, this con- 
fusion of nationalities will haveto beset right 
The following is asummary of the medals 
distributed by the International Jury among 
the seven German kingdoms we have passed 
under review. Prussia and her associate 
states obtain three medals, viz., Knaus a 
grand prize, Menzel a second, and Achen- 
bach a third-class medal. Austria also 
gains three medals, though of lower order, 
thus—Matejiko a first, Sigismond l'Alle- 
mand a second, aud Wurzenger a third-class 
medal. Bavaria is the state that wins most 
honours; she gains four medals against the 
three accorded severally to Prussia and 
Austria. The Bavarian artists thus de- 
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corated are Kaulbach a grand prize, Piloty 
and Horschelt each a first, and F. Adam a 
third-class medal. Thus, Germany in all 
obtains two grand prizes, three first, two 
second, and three third-class medals—total, 
ten. These results, if of any worth, tell 
favourably for the contemporary Art of 
Germany. Take as a contrast the position 
in which England finds herself as to the 
issue of international competition. Our 
artists fail in gaining a single grand prize 
All they obtain is one first, one second, and 
one third-class medal; or, in other words, 
England is cast down to precisely the same 
level as Austria, whose pictures we have 
stigmatised asa national disgrace. Nothing 
cau more completely illustrate the chicanery 
of the awards generally. Germany has 
little cause for complaint; ten prizes are 
adequate to her merits. 

The 13 German kingdoms, and the 437 
German pictures passed under review, con- 
stitute, as it were, one Art empire or con- 


fuderation. Wedo not join in the verdict | 
of certain critics who assert that there are | 


but two Art-schools in Europe, the French 
and the English. We believe, on the con- 
trary, there are many, and, at all events, 


(iermany. The position of that school may 
not be so easily determined as its existence, 
which has unjustly been called in question ; 
yet we would not for one moment raise 
the contemporary Art of Germany to an 
equality with that of France. If, however, 


the student carries his inquiries beyond | 


preliminary generalisations, he eoon dis- 
covers in German Art distinctive charac- 
teristics wherein independence and na- 
tionality rest secure. German painters are 
wroverbially academic, scholarly, and la- 
rman They are the reverse of super- 
ficial and light-minded. Human character 
they more than sketch; it may be said 
even that they reduce the workings of the 
mind to the precision of a map or a dia- 
gram. Drapery they cast as by science; 
its folds fall with the certitude of law. 
That the pictures produced always justify 
the means employed it were too much to 
assert. A German painting, in fact, is 


generally better in conception than execu- | 


tion: thus, as a problem concerning which a 
professor might speculate, the work is in- 


teresting ; whileas a picture that can bring | 


delight to the eye by beauty of colour, 


pleasant play of hand, or skilful and alluring | 


use of materials, it becomes too frequently 
disappointing. Such, in fact, was the judg- 
ment impartial strangers were often com- 


pelled to pass on the grand productions of | 
Cornelius, Overbeck, Veit, Schadow, and | 


other painters addicted to high Art. But the 
137 works now in Paris teach that the thir- 
teon nationalities are many-minded, that 
(jermans can paint in more than one man- 
ner; and that, at all events, idealistic styles 


und stilted academic schools have had their | 


day, and already belong to the past. Natu- 
ralisin and realism have taken possession 
even of the academies of Munich and of 


lbusseldorf. Still, whatever be the pass- | 


ing phase of styles which for the moment 
become dominant, one thing is sure, that 
a German painter cannot cast off the 
idiosyncrasies of his race. Through all 
change he paints history grandly, ponde- 
rously; he continues studious even when 
he passes to poetry ; he remembers prece- 
dent in the presence of imagination: he 
observes propriety when he enters domestic 
life; he cannot forget the professor and the 
Academy while he encounters nature and 
makes her acquaintance. Verily, German 
artists are in no danger of doing despite 
to their nationality ! 
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ANCIENT PICTURES. 


An Exhibition has been opened at the Dudley 
Gallery of works principally by ancient masters, 
although in the collection are a few which 
bring us down to a recent period of our own 
school. The number of the pictures is two 
hundred and thirty-three, and the galleries 
named as those whence a proportion of them 
has been gathered, are the Alton Towers, the 
Schockerwick, the Novar, and those of Lord 
Harberton, De Katt, the Bishop of Ely, Sir 
Simon Clark, Mr. 8S. Rogers, Lucien and 
Madame Letitia Bonaparte, &c. On looking 
round the room, we find ourselves immediately 
at home amid a circle of old friends. The visitor 
on entering is faced by Hilton’s famous altar- 
piece, ‘The Deliverance of St. Peter from 
Prison,’ of which the lower passages far excel 
the corresponding parts in any version of the 
subject we have ever seen. This, we believe, is 
the picture that was purchased by the British 
Institution, when the directors of that day 
entertained the romantic idea of establishing a 
school of high Art. Another excellent and very 
interesting work is that by Sir William Ross, 
‘Christ casting out Devils.’ This was painted 
for one of the competitions proposed by the 
British Institution, but in cons-quence of non- 


, . S, | success, the artist at once relinquished “ high 
that a third school is firmly centred in | 


Art,” and devoted himself to miniature painting. 
Apprehensive of giving offence by asking any 
of his friends to stand for the man possessed of 
devils, he painted him from himself; but Mr. 
Hart, the Academician, stood for one or two of 


| the Apostles, and the rest of the figures were 


drawn from other friends or acquaintances. 
‘Thornhill’s Academy,’ by Hogarth, is also 
here—a sketch dear to us from association, and 


| as worthy of «a place in some public collection 


as many others in our galleries. This Academy 
was the life-school which preceded that of the 
Royal Academy. By Gainsborough is a portrait 
of Vestris, the dancing-master —a charming 


Robert Peel at Drayton Manor, among his 


_ likenesses of statesmen, but was weeded out 


when verified as representing Vestris. 





| 


ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


— 


Tue following list of works sele : 
holders in this society must be added nee 
given in the Art-Journal for July 


From the Royal Acndemy.— Carric 
Belfast,’ J. Danby, 1002. ; * Phillin? A John Cale, new 
Young Student,’ 8. B. Halle. 60/,; ‘Cattle Plow 
Wicklow,’ A. Burke, 60/.; ‘Mountain Streem, hee 
Wales,’ R. Harwood, 50/.; ‘A stormy Summers om 
E. 8. Rowley, 40/.; ‘A Domestic Scene,’ A. W Ys 
40/. ; ‘ Shadows and Sunshine,’ M.G, Brennan 35/ : The 
Temple of Kom Ombo,’ F. Dillon, 35/.; ‘Giovann 
Roma,’ Miss R. Solomon, 35/.; ‘Autumn Time? LW 
Hulme, 35/.; ‘ Winter’s Evening.’ G. A, Willinms ‘WL: 
‘The Race,’ J. A. Fitzgerald, 30/.; *Cockmoor, Vale ai 
Monteith,” R. F. Mac, 25/.; ‘On the Lea Marshes.’ T J 
Soper, 25/. ; ‘In Epping Forest — Evening,’ E. L. Meadows 
25/.; ‘On the Banks of a River, E Gill, 254. : * From te 
pe ay rig nd A. Ludovici, 211. ‘The Empr 
Yradle,’ J. C. Monro, 20/.; * Boul ion! 
Williams. 20/ me OS Te w. 
from the Society of British Artists.— Ki 

Eighth. Act peg Ist,’ W. Bromley, 200i." pres 
Smoky London,’ J. Tennant, 150/,: ‘Beatrice in the 
Arbour,’ E. J, Cobbett, 100/.; ‘A Tedious Sermon.’ T 
Roberts, 100/.; *Scene near Barmouth,’ J. C. Ward 15i : 
‘Scarborough,’ J.P. Pettitt, 75/. ; * Looking for the Smack? 
W. Bromley, 73/. 10s.; * Waiting for the Lock-keeper”’ 
J. Tennant, 63/. 8s.; ‘ View of Rome.’ J. B Pyne, 60l, : 
*The Message," H. Garland, 50/.; * Before the Duel—Love 
or Honour,’ R. Dowling, 50/.: ‘A Spanish Lady? ©, § 
Lidilerdale, 47%. 5s.; ‘The Brook Side,’ E. Holmes, 461: 
*Pont-y-pont, North Wales,’ JB. Smith, 45/.; ‘Leisure 
Moments,’ A. Campbell, 40/. ; ‘ Retour au Port.’ J. J. Wil. 
son,’ 40/.; * Anxious Moments’ W. Bromley, 40/.; ‘The 
Fish Cart,’ J. Henzell, 40/.; Cleaning the Old Lobster 
Boat,’ C. N. Henry, 40/.; ‘Marguerite Mocked by the 
Gossips,’ A. B. Donaldson, 40/.; * Fruit and Bird’s Nest,’ 
WH. Ward, 32/. 10s. ; ‘ Morning—Marazion Bay,’ E. Hayes, 


| 30/.; * Evening on the Thames,’ ©. J. Lewis, 30. ; * North 


Shields,’ J. Danby, 30/.; ‘In the Duddon Valley,’ J. Peel, 
30. ; * Cottages at Capel Curig.’ J. Henzell, 301.; ‘On the 
Cluney, near Castleton,’ A. Panton, 30/.; ‘The Beggar's 


| Story,’ Miss E. Brownlow. 3. ‘The First Meeting of 


Valeria and Esea,’ T. Davidson, 30/.; * Harvest Time, A.J. 
Woolmer, 28/.; ‘Scene on the Conway.’ C. L. Coppard, 
25/.; ‘The Passing Storm,’ H. Birtles, 25/,; * Sunshine in 


| the Valley.’ L. C. Miles, 25/.; ‘The Iheo, or Lew Rock,’ 


| study; it was in the collection of the late Sir | 


Queen Henrietta Maria, by Vandyke (from | 


Warwick Castle), shows, in its careful finish, a 


| life oppressed by care. ‘The Last Moments of 


Darius the Third,’ attributed to Carracci, was 
formerly the property of Mr. Allnutt. Tt is 
a moonlight scene, in which we see Darius 
in his chariot assassinated by two of his 
courtiers. This is followed in the catalogue 


by ‘Judith with the Head of Holofernes,’ | 


attributed to Berghem; though, to say the 
least, it is in everything different from all to 
which his name usually attaches, and has every 
appearance of having been painted by a man 
who has devoted a lifetime to such composi- 


| tions. In ‘Peace and Plenty,’ the next in the 
| list, we have another good and well-conditioned 


example of Berghem, though the figures seem 
to have been put in by a professor of Allegory. 
A Salvator Mundi, formerly the property of 
Mr. Parke, by whose heirs it was offered for 
sale at Messrs. Christie’s, and bought in for 800 
guineas, is described as that painted for Francis 
the First by Leonardo da Vinci. A large altar- 


piece by Ribera, of which the subject is a Pieta, | 
was purchased for the Prince Regent from a | 


monastery at Cadiz. It is nearly a replica of 
the Naples and Arundel pictures. ‘ Venus and 
the Infant Bacchus,’ by the late W. Dyce, R.A., 
presents the most suecessful imitation of ancient 
Art that can well be conceived. But the 
assemblage contains every class of picture, and 
examples of many schools. There are religious 
subjects by Giulio Romano, Vandyke, Giorgione, 
Carracci, Carlo Dolce, Parmegiano, Patel, Mola, 
Murillo, Bourdon, &c.; genre by Jan Steen, Old 
Stone, Velasquez, Albano, Denner, Haydon, &c. ; 
and landscapes, sea views, interiors, &c., by 
Salvator, Everdingen, Patel, Morland, Callcott, 
Barrett, Peter Neefs, Crome, Berghem, Koek- 


koek, Turner, Both, Vanderneer, Wouvermanns, | 


Decker, &c., and many portraits of great merit. 
his exhibition is established by the proprietor, 
Mr. Cox, in order to afford collectors an oppor- 
tunity of providing themselves with examples of 
masters unrepresented in their galleries. 





W. A. Knell, Sen., 25/.; ‘ Kenilworth,’ R. Ruyner, 20. ; 
* Woodside, Norfolk,’ 1. B. Ladbrook. 201. ; ‘ Dover Beach.’ 
E. Hayes, 20/.; * St. Margaret’s Buy,’ J. J. Wilson, 20/.; 
*Faces in the Fire,’ H. King, 20/.; * Winning, E. G. 
Girardot, 202. ; * Will you have them ?’ J. RK. Powell, 201, 

trom the British Institution.— Amalfi,’ G. E. Herring, 
35/. 

From the General Echilition of Water-Co'our Drow- 
ings.— The Trial Trip,’ R. Tucker, 63/.; ‘Many Hands 
make Light Work,’ J. Hayllar, 50/.; *Hermug Fishing,’ 
R. Tucker, 40/. 

Prim the Water-Colour Society.—‘ Remains of Kenbaan 
Castle,’ H. Gastineau, 150/ ; ‘The Ferry,’ G. Dodgson, 
80 gs.; *The Wharfe, looking up towards the Valley of 
Desolation,’ P. J. Naftel, 73, 10s. ; * Lochnagar, Aberdeen- 
shire,’ G. Rosenberg, 45/.; ‘Chilham. Kent,’ David Cox, 
Jun., 422. ; *Judyve Croke,’ Miss M. Gillies, 30/.; * Off Holy 
Island, Northumberland,’ J. Callow, 26/. 5s. 

Krom the Institute of Printers in Water-Colours.— 
‘Cockle Gatherers. J. H. Mole, 105/.; ‘Salo, Lago di 
Garda,’ C. Vacher, 50/.; * Latest News from the War.’ C. 
Green, 50/.; * Mussel Gatherers,’ J. H. Mole, 35/. ; * Holy- 
rood in the Olden Time,’ J. Chase. 40/.; *On the Brae- 
side” H. C. Pidgeon, 35/.; ‘Mea Culpa,’ C. H Weigall, 
31/. 10s.; ‘Sunrise on Coniston Lake,’ A, Penley, 26/. 5s. 
‘Fruit. Mrs. Duffield, 26/. 5s. ; * Waiting for the Ferry, 


| J. G. Philp, 23. ; * Goarhausen, on the Rhine,’ C. Richard- 


son, 21d, 
The whole of the prizes were exhibited last 


| month, at the Gallery of the Institute of Water- 


Colour Painters, Pall Mall. As the majority of 


| them have passed under our notice when re- 


viewing the pictures in the various galleries 
whence these were selected, there is no necessity 
for further comment. 


—_—-— 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Panis.—The Académie des Beaux ae 
elected Baron Henri Leys, the distingu a 
Belgian painter, corresponding ae = 
section of painting, in the room of M. § ¢ nt 
promoted to the rank of foreign assoc - a 
M. Gerdme has recently executed a a 
which differs greatly from those by whic “ 
has earned his great popularity; moreover, ~ 
has treated a grand subject. the Ores ae 
a truly original manner. The figures 0 be oo 
and the two thieves are not brought oo - 
the canvas, but are seen only in their oe 
thrown on the ground, while the — ne" 
mourners are grouped together in - 
ground with much dramatic power an 
In the distance is a view of Jerusalem. 
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s(IENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 





Tus Fourteenth Annual Report—that for the 
vear 1856—of the Committee of Council on 
Education, so far as relates to the Department 
of Science and Art, has been presented to both 
Houses of Parliament. M uch of the information 
it contains has from time to time appeared in 
our columns; but a brief summary of the 
report, in what relates to Art-matters generally, 
js necessary, a8 an epitomised record of the 
year's work. ; 

” Under the head of “ The National Art Train- 
ing School,” the report of the head master 
shows that in the last year twenty-four students 
in training for masterships of Schools of Art 
have received allowances for maintenance, of 
whom two have been appointed to local schools. 
Free studentships were allowed to twenty-seven 
students who had been successful in obtaining 
medals, or in passing examinations. Four cer- 
tilicates of competency as masters for schools 
were granted, after examination, to students in 
receipt of allowances, and three to other can- 
didates in the school. Thirteen students in 
training as designers or as Art-workmen have 
received allowances for maintenance as national 
scholars. Of these, one has been engaged as 
dranghtsman in a manufactory ; two have been 
transferred as modellers to the ‘‘ Works Office ’’ 
of the Department, to aid in carrying out the 
decoration of the Museum ; and two are engaged 
in modelling decorations in terra-cotta for the 
Wedgwood Memorial in the Potteries. The 
intention with which these National Scholar- 
ships were established, was to bring the influ- 
ence of the Schools and Collections at South 
Kensington to bear more fully than hitherto 





upon the manufactures of the country, by offer- 
ing inducements to adult students already en- 
gaged as, or about to become, designers or Art- 
workmen, to study for one or two years in the 
Schools and Museum. ‘The experience of the 
last two years,” the report goes on to say, 
“shows that they are accomplishing the object 
in view ;”” but we must add, very slowly indeed, 
seeing that out of the thirteen students just 
spoken of as national scholars, five only appear 
to be practically employed, and two of these in 
the place where they are receiving their Art- 
training. Etching has been taught by Mr. R. 
J. Lane, A.R.A., to the students in training, 
and a volume of fifty examples of their works 
has been published. These, it is stated, exhibit 
a fair command of a mode of expression to which 
we owe the preservation of many ornamental 
designs by masters of the last two centuries. 
The advantages of the Training School are ex- 
tended to the general public, on payment of 
adequate fees, and the attendance of students 
continues to inerease; 455 pupils paid fees 
for the first session of the year, and 511 for 
the second session. The amount paid in fees 
was £',420 68. 3d., showing an increase of 
£252 10s. 9d. over the preceding year. The 
total number of individual students was 807. 
“Schools of Art”? come next under consider- 
ation. The Report states that ninety-nine of 
these schools are now in operation : five of these 
are new, viz., those at Chippenham, Frome, 
(Oxford, Salisbury, and Torquay ; one at ‘Tavis- 
tock was re-opened, after having been closed 
some years. The whole afford instruction to 
‘,210 pupils, a slight increase compared with 
the year 1865. Six certificates of qualification 
as masters of Schools of Art, and 191 certificates 
of qualification to give instruction in elementary 
drawing in schools for the poor, and in those 
attending night-classes, have been taken by 
students of local schools. Thirty-nine Schools 
of Art have availed themselves of the use of the 





colleg Hons at South Kensington, by borrowing | 
works for study, and fourteen have had loans 
of objects for ‘exhibition. Special grants of | 
examples and works of Art have also been made | 
to various schools. On referring to the Ap- 
pendix of the Report for the particulars of these 
erants, we find that the number of schools to | 
which they have been made is, allowing for a | 
few repetitions, about 190; the schools appear | 
to be of every kind; schools of Art, parochial 
ind charity schools, grammar schools, young 
men's institutions, &c., without any distinction 





of sect or creed. Against each entry is placed 
a money sum, indicating, it may be presumed, 
the value or cost of the examples presented ; 
these sums vary from two shillings, the lowest 

to the Hunworth Wesleyan School—to £13 1s. 6d. 
to the Torquay School of Art. This compara- 
tively high sum is, however, an exceptional 
one, the next highest being £4 16s. 9d., also to 
the Torquay institution. The Home and Colo- 


be largely used for it. The Schools will com- 
prise spacious class-rooms for all requisite pur- 
poses, together with rooms for the professors, 
and a central lecture-room. 

The Inspector-General for Art, Mr. Red- 
grave, R.A., reports that the state of the works 
of Art under his supervision continues: but as 
statements are publicly made deprecating the 
condition of pictures belonging to the National 


nial School, W.C., comes next, with the sum of Gallery which are for the present at South 


£4 9s. 3d. By far the greater number are below 
£2. The total amount is £256 12s. 104d. 
Under the system adopted subsequent to the 
Report of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in 1864, encouragement has been given 
towards instruction in drawing to pupils in 
national and parochial schools, working men’s, 
mechanics’, and other similar institutions. 
These “ night classes,’ as they are called, meet 
together after six o'clock in the evening, and 
consist of persons above twelve years of age. 
Thirty-two such classes have been established, 
which are attended by 1,273 pupils. The aid 
towards teaching drawing in schools for the 
poor, which was formerly administered through 
the agency of the local committees of schools of 
Art, is now given directly to the managers of 
the schools, who likewise assist in conducting 
the examinations of the children. In 4560 
schools, no fewer than 80,084 children have 
been taught drawing during the past year; the 
total number of persons who have received 
instruction within the same period through the 
agency of the Department was 105,695, show- 
ing an increase of 2,107 over the year 1865, but 
a decrease of 4,935 in the number tanght in 
1864. The amount of fees paid in 1866 was 
£18,676 18s.; in 1865, £19,592 15s.; and in 
1864, £19,033 7s. 4d. The apparent decrease 
in the amount of fees paid last year is accounted 
for in the fact that payments made by schools 
for the poor have, under the present regulations, 


| Kensington, a committee of scientific men has 
| again been requested to examine and report on 
| the heating, lighting, and ventilation of the 
galleries. Much evidence has been given before 
them, but their report has not yet been received. 
In the Appendix Mr. Redgrave states that 


| “ the pictures under my charge generally con- 


tinue in a satisfactory condition; the few ex- 
ceptions would refer to those in which unsafe 
pigments and vehicles have been used by the 
artist. In order to the safe preservation of 
such works, to insure the cleanliness of all, and 
to prevent the necessity of varnishing, all the 
eon in the Sheepshanks collection are now 

‘ing protected by glass.” 

The purchase of Art-works in last year was 
not to a great extent. Among the most im- 
portant were a portion of the series of ivories, 
already on loan to the Museum from Mr. John 
Webb; a large triptych of carved wood, gilt, 
with statues in full relief, bought of Dr. Salviati ; 
and various objects, chiefly of inlaid furniture, 
purchased by Mr. Robinson in Spain and Por- 
tugal. The objects presented to the Museum 
during the last year are stated to be “ inte- 
resting and various.” Among them may be 
specified a portrait of the late Prince Consort, 
in Italian glass mosaic, presented by the Queen ; 
a small but curious collection of porcelain and 
earthenware, contributed by Professor Christian 
Hammer, of Stockholm, being specimens of the 





products of the Marieberg Works in Sweden ; 


. . J | ve » ’ J | Y y » LY 7] 4 
ceased to be included in the returns from Schools | and several Etruscan and Greek vases, received 


of Art. 


from the executors of the late Mr. H. Lettsom. 


The total number of prizes issued during the | The Loan collection is reported to have in no 


past year is as follows: 

2.772 

1,298 
743 


Ist grade (poor schools) 
2nd grade * 


3rd grade ” 





5,813 





In 1864 the number was 8,210; and in 1865, 


degree diminished in interest; this is in some 
measure owing to the extensive collection of 
Italian porcelain, lent by the Marquis D’ Azeglio, 
and to that of Ceramic ware generally, belong- 
ing to the Right Hon. W. Gladstone, 

Nine provincial towns and two metropolitan 
districts have availed themselves of what is 
commonly known as the “ ‘Travelling Museum,” 


11,933. No explanation is offered in the Report | a selection of the objects at Kensington sent 
to throw light on this vast disprop -rtion of | into the country or the neighbourhood of London 


numbers; and we can, therefore, only assume 
that it arises out of some plan which the De- 
partment has lately adopted in meting out the 
rewards. 





| 


for exhibition. Although in several cases the 
committees have failed to furnish returns of 
attendance and receipts, and, in two cases, those 
of Bolton and Birkenhead, the exhibitions were 


In the National Competition, ten gold medals, | opened gratuitously; yet by the returns ascer- 
twenty silver, and fifty bronze medals, were | tained, 954,717 visitors have availed themselves 


awarded to students, together with thirty-three 
prizes of books. These take the places of one 
hundred medallions competed for in former 
years. 

We now come to that division of the Report 
which refers to the alterations, enlargement, 
and contents of the Museum at South Ken- 
sington; we can refer to it but briefly. The 
decorations of the central refreshment-room, 
commenced by the late Mr. Godfrey Sykes, are 
being completed by his pupils, Messrs. Gamble 
and Townroe, to whom are also entrusted the 
decorations of the corridor and of the lecture- 
room. One of the dining-rooms is in the hands 
of Messrs. Morris, Marshall & Co., and the 
other is being decorated by Mr. Paynter. The 





staircase at the west end of the corridor is being | . 
| deposited in the Library, to which has been 


carried out from the designs of Mr. Moody, 
while Mr. W. B. Scott is commissioned to pre- 
pare designs for the decoration of the staircases 
giving access to the lecture theatre. The mosaic 
work, in terra-cotta tessera, for the lunettes, 
panels, and pediment of the front of the build- 
ing, from the designs of Mr. Townroe, are in 
hand; and all the scaffolding having been re- 
moved from the front, a good idea may now be 
formed of the architectural effect of the prin- 
cipal quadrangle. The building for the Schools 
of Naval Architecture and of Science has been 
commenced. It stands on Exhibition Road, 


of the opportunities afforded them, and the 
receipts amount to £15,784 18%. We should 
like to know what portion, if any, of this large 
sum is placed to the credit of the South Ken- 
sington Museum; for surely the provinces 
ought not to reap the whole of the pecuniary 
benefits arising from such exhibitions, though 
tax-payers in the country contribute to the 
maintenance of the Museum. 

The collection of photographs has been in- 
creased by upwards of' 3,000 copies. Some of 
these are of Art-objects in private collections, 
or exhibited in museums abroad. A large series 
of illustrations of Spanish Art and Architecture 
has been taken expressly for the Department, 
and another extensive collection represents the 
Architecture of India. All these works are 


added, during the year, a copy— presented by 
Mr. L. Cubitt—of the“ Description de I Egypte,’ 
the magnificent book published by the Fre neh 
Government; a valuable copy of Turner's 
“Liber Studiorum;” an important series of 
coloured drawings of the Brick and Terra 
Buildings of Lombardy ; several original draw- 
ings of ornament by the old masters, from the 
Wellesley sale; and a collection of sixty draw- 
ings by Vandervelde. ‘The number of “ readers 

in the Library in 1866 was 11,622, showing an 


| increase of 903 over those of the year prece ding 


presenting an imposing front, towards the west, | 


of a similar style of architecture to that of the 
principal quadrangle, the details of which will 


The division of the Museum represented by 
Casts and Reproductions continues to be steadily 
augmented, the most important addition to 
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which has been a cast of, the porch of the so- 
called Porta della Gloria, or great triple portal’of: 
the church of Sagtiago, in Spain, erected towards 
the close of the twelfth century. | The cast was 
made by the émimént modeller, Mr. Brucciam, 
who, with a staff,of -workmen, ; passed ,some 
weeks at Santiago forsthe purpose.~’ Regret 1s 
expressed in the Report that at presentat 1s not 
possible to set up this splendid object asea 
whole; no spacerin ‘the éxisténg -biilding. can 
be found adequate to its requirements ; conse- 
quently, it is se.opin detached portions in ‘one 
of the temporary buildings. A of 

‘There is but-one,other. matter to. which “we 


0 Bae. 
gonsidérable amount. -: 4 +..7 ” CHRISTOPHER S 


t tories, has sbgén successfully cast; and will soon } 





think it necessary.to allude, that. is{*the’ Royal 


libernian Academy. ¢ Reéspepting this institu? L < . — ; 
Hibernian Academy specting | Hall, -he “expressed ,an ‘opigion «that. it,would } many. ers’ of ‘Shakspere’s.-: Moraoke 
‘take a higher,place in,the tanks ‘of, similar | this*“inttiction;’‘as it 1s éalled, SoMa & % 


tion, it is said—“/Che »Councilehas: sent iny a 
report showing thescontinued difficulties and 
decadence of the.Society. « In this they, have 
thought it right.not only, togreopen questions 
already decided, the correspondence with regard 
to which has been laid before -Parliament,-but 
alao to animadvert on-the decision arrived. at 
after full consideration, «We do not’ consider 
that we should be justified in allowipg .the 
official report of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment to be used as a vehjcle for the. publication 
of the grievances which» an institutions may 
consider it suffers at*the hands -of its official 
superiors, and thereby giving these animadver- 
sions a quasi-§anction. Yet any . expurgation 


There is evidence in this passage of some dis- 
pute, not unimportant, between thé Irish Aca- 
demy and the executive of South’ Kensington: 
What it is we know not, but the public ought 
to be made afquainted withsany actual. or 
alleged wrong dgne by either party. Whatever 


it may be, the question should not be putout of | 


sight by official, or any other power, af cit »in- 
volves, as it seems to do, thé existence of one 
of our “ Royal’ Academies of Art. . « 

What we have written is but.a brief .digest, 
and almost without comment, of the voluminous 
“blue book” for; 1866 ofthe Department of 
Science and Art, so-fareas its ‘contents (come 
within the special province of our Journal. -'Thé 
South Kensington Museum is widely énlarging 
its borders, and enclosing within its immediate 
range a vast collection of. Art-works, whilé the 


} famous;,and,the old. single-hand ‘loom, as well Sirs,'T will practise or this@runRén righ Aye em ae 
of reports is, for many régsons, objectionable ; | 
we have, therefore} omitted the report entirely.’) | 





iuthorities are beautifying the huge casket that | 
encloses them. ‘The country is paying liberally | 
for what is being done; let us hope that «the | 
present generation, a8 well as the generations 
to come, may reap an abundant harvest ~of | 
improved tustes and ac quired knowle dge from 

the exertions made to disseminate both. | 


ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


——— - 


_Anexpren.—M. P.\L. Everard, an extensive 
picture-dealer of Brussels, has recently exhibited 


in this city, and.previously in other of.the chief | 


towns of Scotland, a large number of the pictures 


in his possession; thus affording,our country- | 


men north of the Tweed an dpportunity of 
seeing and examining the works ‘of numerous 
artistes of repute belonging to. the» Flemish, 
Dutch, and Belgian schools. Among the pictures 
may be especially noted Van Schendel’s ‘Christ 
Breaking Bread with the two Disciples at 


Hmmaus,’ a large gallery painting,* which we | 


SAW some time since in. the artist's studio: in 
Brussels; also his ‘Market Scene in Holland;’ 
the picture engraved some time ago in the Art- 


cium; it found & purthaser in Glasgow.’ ‘A 
Marriage Scene in Norway’ is’a clever painting 
by a young artist, Unterberyer ; ‘The Toast’ 
ind * The Introdugtion \ aré by dH.F. Schaefels 
both works of niore than average excellence. 
\ pair by Carolus, ‘Van Huysum in bis Studio’ 
ind ‘The First <Visit, are worthy. of ‘special 


Heylemger's ‘Interior of a Kit hen;’ Vanhove's 

The Banquet,’ a Dutch interior ; ‘ Van Schen- 
del's * Fruit-Girl ;" Musin’s ‘ Winter in the 
Aretie Regions ;" ‘Court Scene at Ostend,” by 
L’. ©. Clays; ‘ Watering Horses,’ by Verschuur ; 


; the Royal Academy a few seasons back” Rey- But the story need not’ be'f 


; , | by Vandyke. Mr. W.D. Bromley; M!P., contriz | Wonderihgly» at oe 
Journal, in the series “ Modern Puinters.of Bel. | . A t 
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‘Cattle Reposing,:, by .De-Haas, &c., It was, We tere ee ne oe | 
believe, M. Everard who, purchased; a «hort, time | © 4 SELECTED ~PIGDORES ASE 
ee in_+the - picture-gallery,. of otis pe Pe ce 7 # tee Be 
alace,.’ Verboeckhoven’s »large - pai ‘ting ,of | prow THE COLLECTION be'n “oan 

“Cattle leaving ,the’Farmyard.’, Me hear that o preg aA C..B. ae 
his itinerant“@allery has’ hitherto been“ highly | *r «= bry bine ee ee 
temunerative, ssales- having {been effecte | toa #14 $A kre 


; 





. Bitaprorp.—The bronze statue -of ne ‘late | /W. Q. Orchardson, Painter. * C.-W, 8} 
Richard Oastler, so-prominently known for*his ' Oypigrop Le! 9 at seen 
efférts in favour of. children: emplayed :in fac- thos ae Orman Bey ie f Shs hee mh 

3 ma thé play-goer. He makes his ian 
bé@ placed on its pedestal'in this.town? «+ «"F - a es his appearhhhe 
* Covixtuy.—When Earl -Grangille; inaugu- ord yin athe introductory» seenes * 
rated, the Exhibition of. Industrial ‘and ¢Iing Taming,of, the, Shrew, @ drama‘ ie 


Aris, now open at Coventry, in the NewMarket | not Bospopularlycknown on the stagdians € 


undertakings than that.of, a gneryly,local Exhi? our “memory servés: is” rarely * ote 
bitjon.- The SkidmoretArt-Manufacturing Com- | f6r“it* bédfs ‘no” relation excer ster ‘ 
pahy have donatheirbdest toshow whatCoventry. | by way Of“inferénce to what dimeh aiane. 
can produce in the way of Art-manufacture, and | Grist her ia"S “drahken'% comes ne 
the neighbouring moblemen -and vgentry , haye | Aableineh Srrivite’at thé s eo 
freely, lent from their-A tt-collections sdme price- , o haan yA me. disec Jv 
less jewels which worthily represent the ancient | ted“ 1g h Cursion, discovers 
and modern schools of, Att. ,'T'he tibbon manu- | C#%d ,op.sthe ground ip.fron| of ath 
facturers have not put in an appearance’ as & house. ~Thosight : bs Mf 
body,,-but .there*is shown fa seriés,of ribbons frolic, and he thus dddrestes his ¢ 
which display the varying taste and,Art-progress | *",, ; ve red aol +e Fy 


we 
‘ : A ; ,, 0 monstrous beast! how like a 
in the productions for;which Coventry once,was | ” “Grim dea’h! how foul ahd loa’ 


as the mogegn Javquard,-loom,. are shown ‘ut | * aeeven Shee a5 i Ws 
work...Uhe marked. featurp of ‘the Exhibition A pat glelizious banqiet & oes vat apae Bie eae, 5 
is, the number ,of , well-executed. architectural Arid braveatiendan(s neat im eth foc ag 
models by -working-men,’ and the advance in| ~* -— Tant the beggar then forget himeelf : .° ia : 

ig ibi , the vari snes -» “BBE bg e “are © ey ‘ ; 
design .eghibited by -the various specimens of “And jfjhe chance to speak. be ready st ict _ yA 
modern furniture. Among these the “domestic Ad With a low submissive reverence, bide et 
furniture of ‘the Skidmmye Company, und ‘tbe | ©" Say —* Whintis it Your hitfout will command?™ “ts Ee 
bookcase of Mr. Lea,*of Lutterworth, are thé } © Let ohemttend him with wsilver basi. Seta By 

aisaworthy.- Mr’ Marria‘of Birmingham: | * Full of rose-water.and he-trewed with ee 

most praiseworthy.- Mr. Marris, of birmingham, Another bear the ewer, the third a eh a 
and, Mr.,Dutton, of Coventry; exhibit a choice | “ Andsiy—+Will't please yourlordshi ur hh?” 
selection of furniture ,which must . be . classed Some pte 9 hh oe ee yaad 
under the generig term oflécorgtive upholstery. Anf pot bien whet aggutet Oe) oy —— 
The Earl of Craven has sent a valuable collection . 


SES RGU ey PEST YS 


be 


_ oer 


of*anctent &rmour,and fire-arms, ‘and: Ahese, 6 tae ey en od 
with the exquisitely chased and carved, pipés of | * hadien’. aad re k= A 
Dr. O'Callaghan, and the Moorish models of pwr ha JP ‘right . 
Mr. Eaton, ‘represent the” Art-workmanship, of chamber, dress inion epee 
the past ip a favourable light: One of the arcadés while: his era ee eae 
of the Market Hall is converted into a picture , moment *he*rdisés,Pthe owner’ ¢ , 
gallery, and here some 400 pictures are exhibited. | sion enters,“costuted ws thie’ 
The” Earl of Craven’ has sent a-collection. of | chainbre,* followed “by” atten an 

portfaits from Coombe*A bbey, among which afe | riéh“apparel,“&é ; While, behi id 

Prince Rupert; Prince Maurite ; and 4 Duk Of | are “dther servants, among then 
Richtiond ; ‘Princess "Palatine; Mary,*Duchtss | fnan's page in female costume, W. 
of Richmond (1640), said to-be by Vandyke ; introduction to Sly as his wife:—, .. jae 
the famous parliamentarian,"Lord Brooke = Earl » .< sai ee 
Craven (Riley); the King and Queen of émia. | * ‘ “Your lady and your humble wife,” “an > 
‘l'wo pictures by G. Honthorst, a guard-rootn b ae eee sanelte al : 
Rethbeandt, and ‘two snfall ‘Tertiers, are a. he is commanded to call hi 1 


oe es | 


cH 


| spictions. ‘I'he “Earl of Wakwick exhibits the | ~~ Christopher's first though Oe 
| dansén portr#itef Shakspere ; Andrew Moore’s and whilerstill unconscious 0 


: ° *a0 } | de® 
portrait of Mary,* Queen of Scots; Walker's | abouts, is to ask’ fora pot oft stnall wey 


‘| well-known porirait of Oliver Cromwell; and | to “which “first ‘one ‘attendant, and *t 


Lord Craven another portrait of the Lord Pro- | another, replies respectively :— , al it. 
tector; Prince Rupert and his brother; and|- —_ : » a hed du : f 
Elizabeth Hamilton. Lord Dudley contributes « Will’t please your lordship poet yr 4 

“ Y gan <> ? “Will tplease your honour tagte’ot thepe 
amongst other pictures of less note, ‘ ‘Ihe Sicon, “ What raiment will your honour wear 
a storm in Russia, by Aubazobckii, exhibited at ae. 


‘ . ” pet 
nolds’s well-known ‘ Penélope Boothby ;’ Lavid's | closed ; enough is ‘told ‘to explain the | 
portrait of Pope Pins’ VII. ;° Frith’s # First ject of Mr. Orchardson's very clever p} a 
Sight of London;’ the ‘Hunt’ and * Stable- | ( ‘hristopher, whose face 18 ; C., OPES s 
Yard,’ by Woovermans; and ‘ Deer’ by Sir E. beaw ;sdeal s a confirmed, tip oe “te, 
Landseer, R.A. Lord Leigh sends a portrait of Far recover his senses 488 be wal 


Prince Charles Edward ; Lord Chancellor Elles= . hi nor one 
mere; Zoffany's picture of Garrick in'the Farmer's that, the Plage Pigg ere ; c. 
Return; anda “still-life” subjétt a’sunied to be his usual, haunts; ae 


; 


. ‘ 4 : : 
butes an interesting series of Old “portraits, some | whil’ the attendants -with -befitting of 
of which are’of his ancestors, but those of more | quiousness offer the’ dainties pre a 


general interest are a portrait of Sir Thomas | his reception. ‘The composition 18 Te 


| More, attributed to Holbein ; General ‘Monk; | with humour—not of the most reine 


Duke of Gloucester (Lely) ; Ben’ Jonson, and perhaps—but yet’ of a kind Ww. ich 18 G0 
Cardinal Wolsey (artist’ inknown). ‘Mr."Eaton} | sistent with itself; and which the: & : é 


M:P., has also ‘aided liberally.’ “Among “hi i i 
’ ; o = ( y. g nis AC out with consumms $ 
mention; so al tp : th contributions ‘The Chocolate Girl’ by Fachrizht: has worked . 
nention, 80 also are \ Preparing -the lea,’ the | , s “of 
int production of De Noter and Knarren ; | 


every portion of his work, both a8 


is conspicuous. . c , ’ S| . é ent ol 
I He also sends” specimeris ‘of character and the pictorial arrangem 


Frith, ‘I’. 8. Cooper, Lance, and Cope. Mr. H rd ho we 
; > e, , * C son, W 
Bloxam is one of the largest scatiiinibebis but the groups. Mr. Orcha 


the hopeless state of confusion in which the | #lmost unknown i. byte ter pie 
catalogue of the pictures is, renders the task | become renowned by t 


j of enumeration difficult. The catalogue is the | tures of later date. 
| fault of an otherwise meritorious exhibition. sae 
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THE 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Tue works added to this collection since our 
last notice are numerous and interesting ; and 
year by year, according to the reports, the 
Institution grows in public estimation. The 
Queen has — a portrait of Prince Albert 
by Winterhalter, a replica of that which is 
in the Ambassadors’ Staircase at Buckingham 
Palace. It is full-length, representing the 
Prince in the uniform of the Rifle Bngade; 
and her Majesty has promised to send to the 
Gallery a pendent portrait of herself, also by 
Winterhalter. Baily’s bust of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence is the last piece of sculpture added 
to the catalogue. It is —, the head; in the 
treatment of which the sculptor has fully set 
forth the character of the man. The features 
are finished with a softness becoming their ex- 
pression—that of the benevolence and kindness 
of heart to the promptings of which many 
young artists owed their first steps to reputation 
und fortune. The bust was executed in 1830. 
A portrait of Henrietta Maria, attributed to the 
school of Vandyke, represents the unhappy 
queen as about thirty-five years of age, without 
as yet the wan and worn look that stamps the 
Warwick Castle portrait, painted some years 
later—a revelation of sorrow which all the art 
of the painter could not silence. The dress is 
yellow satin, with an accompaniment of white 
lace; a pearl necklace and a string of large 
pearls descend from the shoulders, and are 
looped up as a stomacher. ‘The hair is dressed 
in little crisp ringlets on the forehead—a 
style which the queen affected till her death 
at sixty years of age. There is a portrait 
of Catherine, the famous Duchess of Queens- 
berry, the patroness of John Gay—Prior’s 
“Kitty ever young:’’ she is presented as a 
milkmaid, wearing a plain drab gown, with a 
smal] cap on the crown of her head, and a milk- 
pail by her side. It was painted when the 
duchess was between twenty-five and thirty 
years of age, by Charles Jervas, the contem- 
porary of Aikman, Thornhill, and Hudson, the 
master of Reynolds. 

Anne Hyde, Duchess of York, the wife of 
James II., appears in a highly-finished bust 
portrait, by Lely, with the head supported by 
the left hand. She wears a dress of blue satin, 
and is otherwise richly attired. John Jewel is 
a famous name in the annals of the Reforma- 
tion, and it is surprising that there is no better 
portrait of him than that which has lately been 
presented to the gullery. It is a small head, 
elaborately and timidly painted, somewhat hard 
in manner and pale in tone, but marked withal 
by an individuality which bespeaks likeness. 
The painter is unknown, but he was evidently 
a feeble follower of Holbein. A small full- 
length of John Hamilton Mortimer is painted by 
himself. He is seated with an Academy draw- 
ing-board on his knee, and is working appa- 
rently from a cast which is immediately before 
him. As he wears a very light drab coat, the 
figure comes out in bold relief; but Mortimer 
was surely not a man of mark sufficient to en- 
title his memory to celebration in a collection 
of national portraits, unless it be a bye-law of 
the institution that all members of the Royal 
Academy, without distinction, shall be com- 
memorated on its walls. He was a contem- 
porary of Wilson, Gainsborough, and Reynolds : 
and died in 1779. By De Breda there is a 
spirited and even brilliant portrait of Thomas 
Clarkson, the philanthropist, painted when he 
was about thirty-five or forty years of age, and 
setting him forth with his hair tied and pow- 
dered, and otherwise personally appointed ac- 
cording to the letter of the fashion of that day. 
Nearly half a century after this portrait was 
painted, Mr. Clarkson sat to Behnes for a bust. 
In the portrait he is busy in good works, and 
moreover contemplating what he will do. In 
the bust there is a more serene and sublime 
“xpression—he is reflecting on what he has done. 
ead ( arpenter has presented her portrait of 

_ k I raser Tytler, author of “ The History 
whi cs These are the most recent works 

> been placed in the gallery. 





THE CANNING STATUE. 





Tue removal of the statue of Mr. Canning from 
the site which it has occupied for forty years 
occasioned a discussion in the House off ra 
— we learn something of the intentions 
of the Government with regard to the erection 
of other similar statues. Among the questions 
raised in reference to the subject is that of a 
background suitable for bronze works. <A 
common rule, in estimating the merit of a sculp- 
tural composition, is to consider it as a drawing ; 
and judge it according to its lines, quantities, 
and light and shade; but, unfortunately, our 
bronzes cannot be criticised in this way, because 
there is no relief of their parts, for even shortly 
after erection the entire surface settles into a 
dead lustreless black, which renders the portions 
of such statues, when opposed to the sky, 
extremely difficult of definition. There are few 
stronger or more decided oppositions than that 
of a London statue relieved (as it is commonly 
called) by the sky. Even where a bronze is in 
the best possible condition, the opposition of the 
sky deprives the modelling of its proper force, 
and when the inner lines are already near! 
effaced—that is, as to effect—we feel the wor 
as nothing but a heavy mass of metal. If back- 
grounds for statuary could be constructed at will, 
the rules for its relief would be identical with 
those for the relief of groups or figures on 
canvas. Painters do not commonly place figures 
before a flat light background ; therefore, pic- 
torially, such a field of relief cannot be con- 
sidered eligible for such bronzes as ours. Inas- 
much, therefore, as a middle tone is best suited 
for a black statue, Mr. E. M. Barry, in his letter 
to, we think, the 7imes, was not wrong in say- 
ing that trees and shrubs formed an agreeable 
background to the Canning memorial. 

The removal of the statue has been necessitated 
by the tunnel of the Metropolitan Railway having 
been carried across the enclosure in which it 
was placed. Its present site is in the second 
enclosure nearer Victoria Street; but there it 
is certainly expelled from the platform on which 
it ought to stand, but its occupation of this 
site can only be temporary, since Palace Yard 
is to be the forum where our great states- 
men are to be seen and heard when they have 
disappeared from the places which they once 
occupied. Lord Ravensworth stated, when the 
removal of the figure was mentioned in the 
House of Lords, that it was intended to place 
statues of Sir Robert Peel and Lord Palmerston 
near the scene of their labours and triumphs ; 
meaning, of course, the area from which the 
Canning statue has been displaced; and if 
these memorials are to be erected there, this 
would compel the restoration of the work in 
question to its old site. The situation at 
present contemplated for a statue of Sir Robert 
Peel is, that it should face that of Mr. Can- 
ning, where the latter now stands, with an 
interval of thirty or forty yards; and that 
of Lord Palmerston is to be placed in a corner, 
looking in a slanting direction towards West- 
minster Abbey. This is a distribution that 
seems to detach these memorials from the Houses 
of Parliament, to which, with judicious arrange- 
ment, they might be made a very fitting supple- 
mentary embellishment. Sir Charles Barry is said 
to have objected to the proximity of Mr. Can- 
ning’s statue to the Houses of Parliament, as it 
dwarfed the effect of the buildings. It seems 
to be in accordance with some such feeling as 
this that the sites for the memorials above 
mentioned have been selected, an arrangement 
which is strongly objected to, and, we think, 
justly, because the proper situation for such 
works is the scene in which the living men 
won their distinction. Our public statues are 
becoming numerous, and their distribution is a 
matter of no small importance. Our naval 
commanders are very insufficiently represented, 
and if justice is ever done to them, they should 
have Trafalgar Square to themselves. For 
military memorials the best area is the Horse 
Guards Parade; and a feeling prevails in Par- 
liament in favour of placing the memorials of 
statesmen near the late site of the Canning statue. 





ART IN PARLIAMENT. 


—_— 


YEAR by year the Art-questions which 
press upon the attention of Parliament in- 
crease in importance, insomuch as now to 
demand at our hands a special summary at 
the end of each session. The time is not 
long gone by when such subjects were 
regarded as impertinent by a very largo 
proportion of the House of Commons; and 
the consideration of them drew forth un- 
mistakable signs of impatience. This might 
have been occasioned, in a great degree, by 
an absence of the Snovtela | necessary to 
the creditable discussion of such themes. 
We have now, however, to congratulate 
the House on the growth in this direction 
of its information, though inculcated by 
the jealous and critical protectorship exer- 
asl by the public in the smallest parti- 
culars to which legislation condescends in 
such matters. The concession, on the = 
of the Emperor of the French, of the Plan- 
tagenet Monuments was considered of 
sufficient significance to be announced by 
Lord Stanley in the House on the evening 
of March the 7th. With most of us the 
memory of the time is yet green when 
such a communication would have been 
received with benevolent toleration, yet not 
without much tacit speculation as to what 
the monuments of the Plantagenets were. 
The statement, however, in March last, 
was received by members with expressions 
of satisfaction, and to the public it was a 
source of much gratification. But the 
common interest in the fate of these mo- 
morials was more distinctly pronounced 
when it was understood that the authorities 
of Fontevrault and its neighbourhood had 
been influential enough to induce the Em- 
ror to reverse his decision. 

On the 5th of April a desultory discussion 
was induced by Mr. Layard; who called 
the attention of the House to the buildings 
in course of erection on the Burlington 
House site, and moved for a copy of corre- 
spondence between the First Commissioner 
of Works and the London University. 
Mr. Layard did not attach any importance 
to the maintenance of Burlington House ; 
although a strong desire to preserve the 
building had been expressed both in and 
out of Parliament. According to the plan 
accepted by Mr. Cowper, Burlington House 
was to be made a kind of portico to the 
building to be erected behind it, and the 
alterations would be such that nothing of 
the former structure would remain. It 
was stated that £20,000 had been voted, 
on the understanding that no more money 
would be asked for before the plans 
and elevations had been submitted to the 
House. Lord J. Manners said that the 
House must be aware of the difficulty of 
making provision for six learned societies, 
as well as for the Royal Academy and the 
University of London. However, all these 
arrangements were complete, and the House 
would have the opportunity of inspecting 
the designs before any fresh vote was pro- 
posed. Mr. B. Hope criticised the accepted 
proposition. The idea of making one uni- 
form structure had been rejected—the build- 
ings were to be planted on the ground back 
to back. ; 

When the much-vexed question of the 
frescoes in the Houses of Parliament was 
introduced by Lord J. Manners (July 18th), 
he was not prepared to say whether a cover- 
ing of glass would or would not contribute 
| to the preservation of these works, but an 
| experiment might be tried. Allusion must 
‘here have been made to the works in the 
corridors, for those in the Poets’ Hall are too 
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far gone to be saved. As soon as these cor- 
ridors were finished, and the lights were 
filled with stained glass, we pronounced 
the walls entirely unsuited for paintings of 
any kind, in consequence of the insufficiency 
of the light, a want which must have sug- 
gested the allusion made to the removal of 
the pictures. Those in the corridors can be 
placed elsewhere, because they are painted 
on movable slabs of slate; but if by re- 
moval the further decay of the best-con- 
ditioned of those in the Poets’ Hall might 
be arrested, this could not be effected, 
because they are painted on the walls. As 
an instance of that want of information 
shown by members in dealing with ques- 
tions of this kind, the suggestion of Mr. H. 
Seymour may be adduced. The country, 
he said, was paying from £8,000 to £10,000 

r annum for the frescoes which were 
Goins laced on various walls of the Houses 
of Parliament, but in his opinion the money | 
would be better spent, if each corridor were 
to be placed in the hands of one artist. 
Whatever may have been said in expla- 
nation of this, did not remove the im- 
pression that Mr. Seymour was ignorant 
of the fact that each corridor was in the 
hands of one painter; and it cannot be 
thought that it was intended to carry out 
the complementary decorations in a manner 
injurious to his works. Mr. Cowper said 
that the water-glass pictures were un- 
injured, and the system ought to have a 
fair trial. On the other hand, Mr. Ben- 
tinck held that the water-glass frescues had 
suffered as much as the others, and he | 
thought that no more mouey should be | 
spent in mural decorations until the advent 
of a Raffaelle or a Michael Angelo. It is 
not easy to see the drift of Mr. Bentinck’s | 
observation. The question was the pre- | 
servation of the frescoes, not their quality. | 
If we could suppose a Raffaelle or a Michael 
Angelo painting in the House of Commons, 
their works would be as subject to the pre- 
valent mortality as those which have been 
already destroyed by it. It is sometimes 
difficult enough to understand the allusions 
of members when speaking of painting ; 
at other times it is simply impossible. A 
member speaks of the difference between 
‘a flat and a round-surfaced picture,” but 
affords no key to his meaning. 

A proposition was submitted to the House | 
by Mr. Cowper for the appointment of a | 
Royal Commission to inquire into the best 
mode of classifying the national Art-collec- 
tions. At present these are so widely scat- | 
tered that it would seem they had been | 
ingeniously distributed by the labours of | 
a Commission. There are at the British | 
Museum drawings by the ancient masters, | 
but the rooms are inconveniently small for 
examining them. At Hampton Court are 
the drawings by Mantegna, aud other works 
of interest ; at South Kensington there is 
already a large assemblage of drawings 
=e sre at and in George Street is 

rtrait gallery ; and it is aske 
a vhe hi y ked at all 


1ese several collections, all of 





| 


| 


| 


which belong to the nation, should not be 


assembled under one roof. The great error 
in our public buildings is that they are all 
contracted in space. The House of Com- 
mong 18 80 inconveniently small for the 
transaction of business that it is already 
proposed to enlarge it. The demand for 
room in the British Museum describes a 
want to which the eulargements, compara- 
tively recent, bear no proportion. Not- 
withstanding the addition of the Italian 
room to the National Gallery, double the 
wall-space now available would not be too 
much for the collection even now in the 
rooms. It is, therefore, earnestly to be 


hoped that the future Gallery will not, in a 
few years after its erection, be found too 
small for the collections which it ought to 
contain. If there be for the cartoons of 


Raffaelle now at South Kensington one | 


abiding place more fitting than another, it 
is under the same roof with the Italian 
schools. The removal of these precious 
relics was proposed in this Journal more 
than twenty years since; had this been 
effected then, they would now be in better 
preservation than they are. 

With respect to the appointment of a 
Commission with a view to the concentra- 
tion or re-distribution of Art-collections, 
perhaps the best means of judging of what 
commissions may do is to begin by a re- 
view of what they have done. There have 
been no fewer than eleven commissions, or 
committees, by whom such subjects have 
been entertained. Of these five were for the 
investigation of matters connected with the 
British Museum, three on the National Gal- 
lery, and committees on South Kensington 
Museum and the Irish Museum. There was 
in 1860 a committee on the subject of the 
drawings by the old masters which are in the 
British Museum, and the committee came to 
the conclusion that those drawings should be 
transferred to the National Gallery. The 
National Portrait Gallery might remain 
under its present trustees, although joined 
with the other national collections—indeed, 
the business of this Institution has been 


hitherto so ably conducted that any change , 


in its management would be a disadvantage. 
We are fortunate in possessing certain of the 
sketches which have been made by great 


| artists preparatory to commencing the paint- 


ing of the proposed subjects. There are, 
also, in our public collections, the pictures 
which haye been worked out from these 
sketches. It were proper and desirable that 
such primary designs should be placed in 
the building in which the pictures are de- 
posited. They are of little use as objects 
of study to artists, but they are most in- 
teresting curiosities, which show the start- 
ing-points whence some men arrived at 
the most beautiful conclusions; and they 
would enlighten the uninitiated on many, 
to them, mysterious points. 
servation of such drawings ought to en- 
gage the serious attention of those whose 
province it is to provide for their safe cus- 
tody. The arrangement of these collections 


is a matter of simple detail, which may | 
| certainly be carried out without the inter- | 


position of a Commission. 
" . . 
The proposal of a Commission for the 


arrangement of the different collections | 
was opposed by several members, on the | 


ground that the proceedings of Commissions 


were proverbially slow. When such sub- | 


jects are brought under notice, we revert 
naturally to speculation on the design of 


_ our future National Gallery with a painful 


remembrance of all our failures; and we 
need not apologise for expressing a hope 


that the New National Gallery will not par- | 
_ take of the shortcomings of so many build- | 
| ngs which have preceded it. Among the 


voles passed was one to complete the grant 
of £32,000 for its enlargement. 

In the House of Commons, the want of 
room 18 @ serious inconvenience. It is pro- 
posed to enlarge the House; by advancing 
the bar of the other house six or seven feet, 
seats for sixty or seventy additional mem- 
bers might be obtained: but this has been 
objected to. At present there is room for 
ouly 300 out of the 658 members consti- 
tuting the ‘‘ Commons.” 

There are other, and no less important, 
matters which have been before Parliament : 
these must have our future consideration. 


And the pre- | 


ENGLISH NATIONAL PURCHASES 


| AT THE 


| PARIS EXHIBITION, 


THE House of Commons 
~~. of money—not to mh = , 
© be expended in makin ~ 
the Paris Exhibition ae from 
Collections at Kensington Museum, oy 
one all-important condition for a 
the proposed purchases hus been 
in a satisfactory manner; but let it not 
be forgotten that two other condié 
of equal importance still remain to be 
dealt with: one of them is that the 
right objects be selected and bought ; and 
the other is, that the wrong objects be 
rejected and not bought. It is just pos. 
sible that the really sutisfactory settlement 
of these last two conditions of the p 
purchases may be less easy than the f ret 
condition, which implied a grant of public 
money. Thus much, indeed, is certain 
it is altogether desirable that the adminis. 
tration and application of the sum of public 
money which, has been granted should 
not be left under the control of the autho- 
rities of the South Kensington Museum. 
Even if those gentlemen enjoyed a much 
larger share of the public confidence than 
they have contrived actually to secure for 
themselves, it would be far preferable to 
have the proposed purchases made, or at 
any rate powerfully influenced, by persons 
who are free from the prepossessions (we 
use the mildest possible expression) of 
official associations, than to authorise the 
curators of the national collections to be- 
come the purchasers on behalf of the nation. 
It is most satisfactory to us to have ob- 
served that the Committee of the House of 
Commons has specially recommended that 
the act of selecting objects for purchase 
should be entrusted, in a great degree, to 
Mr. Layard himself, and to other gentle- 
men of authority on such a matter, who 
are not officially connected with the South 
Kensington establishment. This is @ re- 
commendation that ought to be carried 
practically into effect with the utmost care, 
and with the most determined resolution. 
| It will not be forgotten, that the present 
grant partakes largely of an experimental 
character. If well applied, other and much 
larger grants will as-uredly follow; but, if 
this money should prove to have been ex- 
pended on objects of doubtful worthiness, 
| or in merely furthering official speculations, 
without a doubt this present grant 
the last of its race. ; th 
The importance of securing for the 
national collections works of genuine 
eminent merit, such more especially as ar 
qualified, in a peculiar degree, to give 
practical instruction on Just those hag d 
points that we most need and require | 
instructed, must be universally Pork 
And it is equally certain that - 
Exhibition contains many works a 
lections that possess these very 4 
cations. We would pri 
ropriety of making purcha + 
fishy as yvell as from foreign 5 
when English productions are foun os 
of first-rate intrinsic excellence, ab ‘th 8 
dowed in a similar high sop spore 
teaching power. When we for conveyiNg 
and a capacity in any objects “a be under- 
valuable information, we desire Agee or 
stood that we do not refer to suc 
some which the South Ke com: 
rities appear to rega . 
mel. gg what wo desire to have . 
those that may be of real p 
to the student. 
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NOTABILIA 


OF THE 


UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


Works rm Cast Iron.—In no depart- 
ment of industry, and more particularly of 
industry working in close alliance with Art, 
is the present Exposition qualitied to afford 
to the exhibitors and manufacturers of 
England more instructive and valuable 
lessons than in the use and treatment of 
iron. This metal Englishmen have been 
accustomed to regard with peculiar com- 
placency, as being in some special sense 
their own; and certainly English produc- 
tions in iron have long won for themselves 
a reputation which may be considered to 
have justified, in a great degree, the pre- 
yalent national sentiment concerning this 
all-important metal. But if it is pleasant, 
it is also dangerous to feel that in the prac- 
tice of any great industry a high degree 


of excellence has been attained. Such a | 


consciousness of proficiency has an almost 
irresistible tendency to check sustained 
effort, and to prevent further advance, by 


suggesting that it is unnecessary, even | 


were it practicable. Possibly some such 
adverse influences as these may have been 
exercising a powerful, though perhaps a 
latent, influence, upon our own workers in 
iron ; for it is an unquestionable fact that, 
while of late years other nations have been 
making both steady and rapid advances in 
their treatment and application of iron, 
English works of various kinds in iron 
have not maintained a corresponding pro- 


gress; so that now, when we take our | 
place in a universal competition, we find 


that we are actually urable to vindicate 


our old supremacy in our own favourite | 


class of productions. 

Here, then, the Universal Exposition, 
with its practical demonstration of what 
other nations have accomplished, and of 


what we have failed to effect, enacts to | 


English iron-workers the part of a faith- 


ful and resolute monitor, who sets forth | 
the truth as it really is, and who arouses | 
energies which have been permitted to sub- | 


side into a semi-dormant condition, that 
he may stimulate them into vigorous and 
determined action. We now are treating 
of one of the two great groups into which 
works in iron are divided—the group that 
comprises Works IN Cast Iron ; and here 
it is that our own shortcomings are prin- 
cipally manifest, as here also it is that the 
success of other nations, especially the 
French and the Prussians, is exemplified 
in @ manner that is at once triumphant in 
itself and to us profoundly suggestive. 
What we most anxiously desire is, that we 
may be able to induce our fellow-country- 
men to recognise these suggestions, to 


admit their value and importance, and to | 


apply them in genuine earnest to their own 
serious advantage. 

The largest, the most varied and im- 
rtant works in cast iron exhibited in the 
rench department are the productions of 
the great establishments of Barbezat, Ducel, 
and Durenne, all of Paris; and their col- 
lections include objects of almost every 
imaginable kind, and ranging in seale from 
the colossal to the minute. Statues of a 
very high order of Art, some reproductions 
of famous works, and others originals, with 
groups in high and low relief, figures of 
animals modelled and executed with ad- 
mirable spirit and effectiveness, vases, Can- 
delabra, fountains, and parts of fountains, 
plaques and panels, grilles, gates, railings, 
and lamps, may be pastioulestey specified, 
to show the extraordinary richness of these 
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| collections. And these works are as ex- 
cellent as they are varied ; this excellence 
extending alike to both design and execu- 
tion. In many instances the examples are 
exhibited untouched, exactly in the con- 
| dition that they were produced in the pri- 
mary act of casting; other examples, on 
the contrary, show with what admirable 
skill and artistic feeling these castings may 
be finished. It is scarcely necessary for us 
to direct attention to the fact that all these 
examples have their own lessons, which 
they teach with equal distinctness and em- 
phasis. It is to be hoped that a numerous 
and well-selected collection of these iron 
castings, both in their untouched condition 
and in every stage of their subsequent 
treatment, may be among the first pur- 
chases that will be made by the authority 
of Parliament for the instruction and en- 
couragement of our own iron-workers, and 
the general benefit of the United King- 
om. 

It is obvious that there exist no limits 
whatever to the applicability of cast-iron 
for objects of both use and ornamentation, 
and more particularly for such as combine 
practical utility with fine form and artistic 
adornment. And it must be added that, as 
| the artistic treatment of iron castings is im- 

roved and elevated in style and character, 

in that same degree do works in cast iron 
enlarge their numbers, and the demand for 
them continues to increase. Already works 
of high Art, such as a few years ago were 
produced exclusively in much more costly 
materials, are executed with perfect success 





in cast iron; and, at the same time, simple | 


objects of every-day use in the same ma- 
terial are continually rising to a higher 
—_ in the artistic character of their 
ecoration. All this is truly satisfactory ; 
and, in a great measure, this remarkable 
improvement may fairly be attributed to 
the teaching and the influence of Great 
Exhibitions. It is with feelings the reverse 
of gratifying that, while happily conscious 
of the vast advances which have been made 
in the operations of the great Art-industry 
now under our consideration, we find so 
little to have been dune by our own country 
in the midst of this foreign activity, enter- 
| prise, and success. 
the Colebrook-dale Company, who are 
not exhibitors now at Paris, might easily 
have shown English iron-castings of an 
order very superior to the best that England 
has contributed to the Exhibition; still, 
with the Crystal Palace Oliver Cromwell 
group of the Colebrook-dale Company fresh 
in our remembrance, we are disposed rather 
to rejoice than feel disappointment at the 
absence of these, our best workers in cast 
iron, from Paris. It would have been a 
perilous comparison for the Colebrook-dale 
Company to have had their works grouped 
with those of the eminent Parisian pro- 
ducers we have named. Nor, indeed, are 
| these three establishments alone worthy 
‘of particular notice. Other French exhi- 
bitors of very excellent iron-castings are 
MM. Zégut, Saleur, Demonvilliers, Bau- 
| drit, Loupe, Delacour, and Facet, the 
| exhibitor * 
| door-handles (which may act as knockers) 
of singular excellence, from Bordeaux. 
And again, in the Prussian Department, 
| the collections of Count de Stolberg Werni- 
| gerode, of Count Einsiedel, and of MM. 
eves and Zimmerman, are worthy of the 
very highest commendation. Doors and 
doorways of elaborate and beautiful design, 
open-work gates, tables also of rich open- 
work, screens and grilles, vases, groups and 
figures in low relief, statues and statuettes, 





'tazze and dishes, candelabra, and various 





a 





It is true, indeed, that | 


ast named having sent two large | 
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miscellaneous objects exemplify the versa- 
tility of the powers of these eminent pro- 
ducers. The Art and the treatment also of 
these works appear under a different aspect 
from that which they are found to have 
assumed in the finest iron-castings of 
France; still, this difference is not to be 
considered as an evidence of inferiority ; 
but, on the contrary, it shows that the 
lesson of the Exhibition in iron-casting is 
not all to be learned at once, and that its 
teaching is not wanting in diversity, while 
in the capacity of instructing it is so 
powerful. 
In the greater number of the examples 
exhibited, the works are left in the na- 
tural colour of the iron; and the larger 
castings also generally appear as single 
distinct figures, not subjected to any par- 
ticular aggroupment, but ready to take 
appropriate parts in architectural compo- 
sitions of various kinds. Accordingly, these 
works are perfect models for students ; they 
show their own true character as castings ; 
they suggest bronzing, or other surface 
colouring ; and they indicate their ability 
to discharge almost every possible duty as 
decorative accessories, or as artistic elements 
and components of edifices and structures 
of whatsoever class and order. Works such 
'as these—true works of Art in iron, true 
examples of legitimate ———s bold 
and vigorous yet delicate and refined, sharp 
in outline while soft in texture, consistent 
also (whenever such consistency might ap- 
pear to be desirable and advantageous) with 
the peculiar qualities and characteristics of 
the metal in which they are wrought, we 
desire to see, and we hopefully expect to 
see, at no very distant period, executed in 
English material, by English artists and 
workmen, for the Barbezats, the Ducels, 
and the Durennes, the Stolbergs also, and 
\the Einsiedels of England—for English 
producers, that is to say, who may be 
thoroughly qualified to stand in the same 
group with these eminent Frenchmen and 
Prussians; and who may show them, not 
only that they have learned much from 
‘them to good effect, but also that they 
themselves have something of their own 
| worthy of their common Art, which others 
may be as glad to learn as they will be 
found both competent and willing to teach. 
| Before a consummation so devoutly to be 
| desired can be attained, much has to be 
‘done in observant and thoughtful study, 
' much in laborious and persevering experi- 
| ment; many failures must be both endured 
land overcome; the advance will have to 
| be made slowly, that it may be made with 
‘steady certainty; an indissoluble alliance 
| must be formed and ratified between true 
Art and masterly manufacture ; and 80, in 
| due time, a noble success may be achieved. 
Will all this be done? If not, it is un- 
questionably certain that England will not 
produce works in cast iron even equal to 
| those of France and Prussia. 


| Tucker’s Works in Bronzep Inon.— 
| A somewhat numerous collection of Lamps, 
of several varieties, with some Clock-cases 
‘and other works, all of them executed in 
| bronzed iron, has attracted the attention 
‘and secured the admiration of all visitors 
to the American Department of the 
Exhibition. They are the productions of 
TucKER'S MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 68~ 
tablished in the city of Boston in the 
United States, and they have been brought 
to Paris by Mr. Tucker himeelf, as = 
results of experiments which he has ~ 

on for no leas than seventeen years, before 


he could consider his p 





rocesses to be . 
fected and their success finally established. 


—— 
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Of a highly artistic character, and re- 
markable both for the perfection of their 
workmanship and the general beauty of 
their appearance, these works are especially 
distinguished from all other productions of 
the same order, including bronze itself, in 
their extraordinary faculty of resisting 
every kind of injurious chemical action, to 
which such works are liable to be exposed. 
They are not in any way affected by damp, 
wet, change of temperature, the touch of 
the hand, or various other casualties which 
they may be expected to encounter. In 
durability, accordingly, and in the perma- 
nence of their original beauty and fresh- 
ness, these works are without rivals; while 
at the same time they are produced and 
sold at a cost so low, as absolutely to defy 
comparison and competition. 

It will be understood that these works 
are executed in cast iron. The metal itself 
is a compound of several American irons 
with an admixture of a comparatively 
small proportion of another variety of iron 
from Scotland; and thus the iron actually 
employed for these castings combines 
several qualities, all of them of equal im- 
pee. The surface has its polished and 

ronzed decoration executed in a low relief 
upon a ground of a much deeper hue, which 
is granulated, and has a rich velvet-like 
aspect. The bronzing itself is produced 
by chemical agents, acting upon the metal 
under a high temperature, and by the 
—_ thus employed, the iron receives a 

right bronze colouring, not added to (and 
therefore capable of being removed from) 
the metal, but which constitutes a new 
surface that becomes actually a part of the 
substance of the metal itself. 


Historic MONUMENTS IN FRrANCE.— 
Round the arcade of the central garden is 
ranged a very remarkable series of draw- 
ings, executed by command of M. Achille 
Fould, Minister of State. The origin of 
these architectural studies may be stated 
in few words. As long ago as 1831, M. 
Vitet, the celebrated critic, whose writings 
have been recently collected into twelve 
volumes, addressed to the Minister of the 
Interior a report on the great historic 
monuments of France. At a later period 
the well-known M. Mérimée carried his 
archwological researches over all the ancient 
provinces of the empire. As professed anti- 
quaries, M. de Caumont and M. Didron, in 
volumes which have become standard 
works, attracted further attention to the 
neglected national treasures. ‘‘ The Com- | 
mission of Historic Monuments” was ap- 
pointed, and the importance of the labours 
which, for a series of years, have devolved | 
on that commission, is attested by the | 
grand series of drawings now exhibited. 
It is known that the French Government 
devotes large sums of money for the main- 
tenance and reparation of ancient and me- 
diwval monuments. And prior to the 
execution of needed restorations, it is re- | 
— that accurate plans and designs 
shall be made of the actual condition of | 
the remains. Such studies now exhibited 
have been executed by Violet le Duc and 
other well-trained architects, Few coun- 
tries can boast of so varied and instructive 
a mass of historic monuments as France 
Of the Gallic- Romano period she is justly 
proud. In England we have Roman re- 
mains, but none equal to those of France. 
The series of drawings now exhibited com- 
prises circuses, aqueducts, temples, trium- 
phant arches, &c. Then coming down to suc- 
ceeding times, France can show remains of 
basilicas and early Christian structures 
only surpassed by the cities of Ravenna 





| open-work, and engraved with a lavish 


and Constantinople. It became the duty 
of the Commission of Historic Monuments 
to watch over such remains. In Gothic 

hases of architecture the cathedrals of 

ourges, Chartres, Rheims, Amiens, Tours, 
not to mention Laon, Poictiers, Angou- 
leme, or other minor towns, give to France 
materials for a history of Gothic art all but 
complete. To such ecclesiastical editices 
must be added a vast number of secular 
structures not surpassed in Europe. Of 
all these remains reliable studies have been 
made by architects whose names are suffi- 
cient guarantees for the fidelity of the 
drawings put on view. In short, these 
records go far to establish the claims which 
French archwologists have set up. They 
show that the country contains an epitome 
of Art-history from the time of the Romans 
down .to the period of the Renaissance. 
They also indicate independence of action 
in the old architects and artizans, freedom 
from foreign intervention, isolation even 
among the several centres of design and 
construction. Hence France, in the his- 
tory of Art, becomes divided into districts, 
Romanesque, Byzantine, early and late 
Gothic, with the still dominant Renaissance 
scattered over all. Thus with some reason 
has it been said that these drawings con- 
stitute a digest of Art in its varied styles, 
from the dominion of Rome downwards, in 
its diverse applications to civil, military, 
and religious uses, in its chequered fortune 
of early rise and ultimate fall. To students 
at all versed in foreign Art-literature, these 
transcripts have the additional interest of 
being the originals, whence are taken some 
of the best of text-books. For example, 
Viollet le Duc, architect to the French 
Government, and Inspector-General of 
Diocesan Edifices, has made liberal use of 
these drawings, some executed by himself, 
in his valuable Dictionary of Architecture, 
which is daily exerting more and more 
influence over the minds of our young and 
advancing architects. Again, selections 
from these studies have been published in 
a magniticent folio work, which has reached 
117 numbers, entitled, ‘‘ Archives of the 
Commission of Historic Monuments, pub- 
lished by order of his Excellence M. Achille 
Fould, Minister of State.” Viollet le Duc’s 
Dictionary is in the hand of every student ; 
a copy of the *‘ Archives” may be seen at 
the Art-Library, Kensington. The latter, 
as we have said, contains faithful engrav- 


| ings from the drawings we have described. 


AN ITALIAN SPINETTE OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.—Amongst the acquisitions made 
from the Paris Exhibition for our own 
national collections in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, not the least interesting, as 
certainly it is very far from being either 
the least beautiful in itself, or the least in 
value both as a work of Industrial Art, and 
as an example of early skill, rich in varied 
suggestiveness, is a Spinette—an early pro- 


| totype of the pianoforte, the work of 
| Annibale Roxis, of Milan, whose name with 


the date MDLXXviI. is displayed upon it. 
Small in size, and of the most graceful and 
elegant proportions, this veritable gem of 


| Italian Industrial-Art is formed of rich 


materials, and carved, inlaid, pierced with | 


profusion of adornment, which would have 


| time 





| been excessive and the very reverse of 


satisfactory, had not the design throughout 

been distinguished by the most refined | 
taste and by a true artistic feeling; while 
the execution is perfect, both in the treat- | 
ment of every detail, and in the combination 

and harmonious adjustment of the whole to | 
form a single complete composition. | 


| remarkable works which he now 


This remarkable musi instrume 
which exemplifies the ability of the at, 
artists and workmen of the sixteenth 
tury, and also shows with what enna 
good-will they acted together in a close 
alliance, was for a long period in the 

ssession of the werful and wealth 

ilanese family of rivulzio; and that 4 
enjoyed an eminent reputation in liso 
country is proved by the fact that it ; 
os ——— in the work entitled, 

a Nobilta di Milano, whi published 
om _ 159. —— 

n the Universal Exposition, this Spi 

now occupies a place diene in ry 
Department of the innermost circle of the 
Buildin —the circle devoted to the collec. 
tions which the various countries of the 
world contribute to the formation of one 
grand museum, illustrative of the history 
of human work and art and skill through. 
out all time. England is indebted to Mr. 
Layard, M.P., and to Signor Castellani, 
of Rome and Naples, for having been 
enabled to obtain the Spinette of Annabale 
Roxis, of Milan. 


THE UNIVERSAL EXPosITION By Gas- 
LIGHT.—The closing of the Exposition 
Building at or about six o'clock in the 
evening, implies that the interior is not 
lighted with gas for the use of visitors; 
still, this absence of artificial light from 
the interior of the building does not by any 
means extend to the inference, that exter- 
ually the Exposition is left by night only 
to such light as the moon and the stars 
may shed upon it. On the contrary, the 
outer refreshment circle of the main struc- 
ture is brilliantly lighted at nightfall, and 
the surrounding Park glitters with its own 
illumination, the two lighthouses, with 
their varied splendours, rising high above 
the whole. Visitors to Paris will lose one 
of the most striking and beautiful sights 
which the Exposition affords, if they do 
not pay to it a visit by gas-light. They 
will not regret having entered the external 
enclosure of the Park after eight o'clock; 
but, whether they do this or not, they 
certainly will have cause for regret, if they 
fail to engage an open carriage as the dark- 
ness sets in, and drive slowly from the 
Champs Elysées through the Avenue Mon- 
taigne to the bridge of Alma, cross that 
bridge, proceed by the side of the river, 
having turned to tho right, observe the 
Exposition lights on their left, and those 
of the river-quays on the other side, and of 
the Trocadero on their right, cross the 
Seine again by the bridge of Jena, pause 
to observe the play of the moonbeams 
(should the moon be “‘up”) on the quiet 
waters of the swift river, proceed up one of 
the avenues that lead to Passy, then stop 
and—look back. 


Works 1v Bors Durct, oR PULVERISED 
Woop.—The Exposition, as might have 
been expected from it, contains not a few 
works and even collections that are ’ 
singular, and curious, a8 well as those ; 
more numerous “exhibits” that et 
markable for qualities of a higher an¢ 4 
very different character ; and here = 
there, also, after they have been for = 
rmitted to remain almost 
garded, some group at length is — 
to possess in unexpected combination q 
ties apparently the most conflicting. ™* 


Latry, of Paris, has two collections of the 


(aid , 
is producing in very ger 
variety and abundance, in_ the, mater! 
entitled ‘‘ Bois Durci,” which 18 ta 
rised wood, or veritable sawdust, 
_———————- 


a company 
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and wrought into almost every conceivable 
—— object for the production of 
which ebony, or Irish bog-oak, or even Jet, 
might be employed. The processes of the 
manufacture by which the wood-dust is 
formed into a paste aud hardened, and 
finally either polished or left with a rich 
dull black surface, ure patented; but the 
proprietors consider it desirable not to give 
any general public description of them, 
and they are particular in excluding visitors 
from a personal inspection of the operations 
carried on in their establishment. 

Whatever the details, however, of the 
processes that are employed in treating the 
Bois Durci, the beauty and the strength, 
and consequent durability, of the material 
itself, and the admirable manner in which 
the inventor has brought it into practical 
use, justly claim the highest commenda- 
tion. The finest carvings are thus repro- 
duced in all their sharpness, delicacy, and 
expressiveness, at a cost that, by compa- 
rison, is astonishingly small. And there 
really appears to be no limit to the appli- 
cability of the ois Durci, and its happily 
consistent and appropriate use for decora- 
tion. M. Latry exhibits panels with groups 
and figures in bold or slight relief, for in- 
sertion in decorative furniture, medal- 
lions, book-covers of every variety, ink- 
stands, cabinets, clock-cases, the backs of 
brushes, personal ornaments of all kinds, 
and so forth, almost without any appa- 
rent means of exhausting either his own 
skill or the versatile adaptability of the 
material he has invented. Here is seen 
another agency for extending the in- 
fluence by widening the range of true Art 
in its alliance with manufactures. 


PuoTo-ScuLPTURE.—This ingenious ap- 
plication of science to Art takes its place 
for the first time in international exhibi- 
tions. It was not known—it did not exist— 
in 1862. This invention of M. Willéme is 
now worked commercially by a French 
society of photo-sculpture, which has for 
some time established a studio and gal- 
leries in Paris. The patent, therefore, may 
be considered to have passed through the 
probationary period of experiment. And 
the number and merit of the works exe- 
cuted have justified the erection of a pretty 
and complete little gallery of exposition in 
the Park. The process does not appear to 
have undergone any material change since 
it was described in detail, with illustrations, 
in the Art-Journal of 1864. The principle, 
when once discovered, is simple enough, 
and easily understood. The process con- 
sists of the conversion, by means of a pan- 
tograph, of four-and-twenty simultaneously- 
taken photographs, into the round; that is, 
four-and-twenty flat pictures taken at as 
many angles are rounded in the clay into a 
statue. For this end M. Willéme’s studio 
in the Avenue de Wigram contains a cir- 
cular room, in the middle of which the 
person to be operated upon stands. In a 
moment twenty-four cameras are turned 
upon him, and four-and-twenty photo- 
graphs are forthwith taken of as many 
sides of his person. The number might be 
multiplied or diminished at will, but we 
do not observe that it has been found ne- 
cessary to depart from the first estimate 
that four-and-twenty views in the flat 
Would give with approximate accuracy @ 
‘igure in the round. The conversion of the 
carte-de-visite into a solid piece of sculp- 
ture by means of the pantograph, which 
*very one knows as an instrument not 
tow used for the first time, is little else 
than a mechanical process, demanding of 
Course for its successful issue precision of 


hand. 


| that the portrait-statue or medallion, once 


Some Art skill, however, is called 
for in the final touches. The clay, as left 
by the pantograph, needs smoothing, sharp- 
ening, and oer pe 6 the statue me- 
chanically sketched will be all the better 
for the intention and life which a true 
artist can impart. Yet, strictly speaking, 
it is manifest that the process of photo- 
sculpture ceases as soon as the artist steps 
in. We are, however, able to say of the 
works now exhibited in Paris, that they 
bear the signs of being mechanical rather 
than expressly artistic; they are, in fact, 
pronounced by individual traits, such as 
may be reasonably looked for in facsimiles 
of men and women reproduced just as they 
live, walk, and dress. It is such unmis- 
takable traits that give special interest and 
value to the gallery of contemporaries— 
artists, /ittérateurs, statesmen, and others— 
that has of late been formed. The series 
includes the well-known names and persons 
of Théophile Gautier, le Duc de Morny, 
and M. de Lesseps. And the likeness is 
not here limited to the visage. Haydon, it 
will be remembered, said he would paint 
the back of the Duke of Wellington so that 
everybody should recognise the hero, and 
he succeeded. Photo-sculpture, in like 
manner, faithfully portrays the whole 
person, draws a portrait all round the 
figure, and catches a likeness in points 
which commonly escape notice. Attitudes, 
the placing of a foot, the holding of a hand, 
the wearing of a coat, are hit off to the life. 
The result, from an Art point of view, is 
sometimes not a little startling. Certainly 
the finished work has slight claims to be 
considered statuesque according to academic 
standards. Yet the unflattering fidelity 
of a carte-de-visite thus rounded into a 
statuette will be valued by posterity no 
less than by friends and contemporaries. 
The invention has of late been applied to 
bas-reliefs; and it is found that, while 
twenty-four photographs are needed for a 
statue, two will suffice for a medallion 
portrait. This greater readiness of pro- 
duction is of moment when the appliances 
of a complete studio may not be at hand. 
Indeed, one protile and one full view of a 
fuce, which may be taken anywhere, and 
then transmitted to Paris, will suffice for the 
production of a medallion. It may be added 


secured in the clay, can be transferred to, 
and multiplied in, plaster, ‘‘ biscuit” terra- 
cotta, bronze, or electro-metallurgy. For 
the second or third reproduction, there is a 
considerable reduction in price. These 
photo-sculpture works are executed on 
various scales, life-size or half, third or 
quarter the scale of life. The process claims 
the advantage of supposed cheapness. A 
life-size figure, in plaster, costs about 1,000 
francs; in bronze, 3,000 francs. The prices 
are graduated ; thusa first proof in plaster, | 
fourth the size of nature, may be obtained 
for about 200 francs, a second proof for 70, 
and a third proof for 20 francs. 


RESTORATIONS OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 
—The French Academy in Rome gives 
proof of important work done. The large and 
numerous restorations of antique monu- 
ments made by the architectural students 
pensioned in the Villa Medici, on the Pin- 


young architects, in common with painters, 
sculptors, and engravers. The Socken 
exhibited are large and elaborate. They 
occupy a considerable space in the picture- 
galleries. In number they fall little short 
of a hundred ; and they give signs of care- 
ful student-work. These scholarly exer- 
cises, we need scarcely say, surpass for 
thoroughness and bnowlales any of our own 
Academy or Art School products, Amon 
them may be marked restorations of the 
mausoleum of Adrian, of the theatres of 
Pompeii and Verona, and of the tombs on 
the Appian Way. To such classic repro- 
ductions are added reconstructions of chief 
mediwval towns in France to which may 
attach historic interest, such as Orleans 
and La Rochelle. These and other ancient 
cities are here clothed again in walls, battle- 
ments, and towers, as in the days when 
they defied the scaling-ladder and battering. 
ram. It certainly would be an instructive 
roblem for our young architects, in emu- 
ation of their continental brethren, to make 
restorations of ancient cities in England, 
such as York, Chester, Bristol, &c. The 
work must be set about now or never, 
because the data for topographical re-adjust- 
ments and cccbdiecsandl divations will ere 
long be wholly swept away. That these 
pensioned students in Rome do not run 
over the themes suggested in a superficial 
manner may be judged from a mere enume- 
ration of nine drawings exhibited of the 
theatre of Pompeii, made by M. Bonnet, 
who obtained the prize of Rome in 1854. 
They consist of—1. General plan of the 
actual state; 2. Restoration; 3 and 4, 
Longitudinal view, both actual state and 
restoration; 5 and 6, Tranverse view, both 
actual state and restoration; 7, 8, and 9, 
Details. The restorations of the Appian 
Way, made by M. Ancelet, who obtained 
the prize of Rome in 1851, may be quoted 
for display of more than usual pictorial 
effect. Of each side of this great Roman 
road there are three distinct drawings: Ist, 
Ground plan, actual state; 2nd, Elevation 
of actual buildings now in ruin; 3, Restora- 
tion of such buildings. Much of this work 
of reconstruction must, of course, neces- 
sarily be conjectural, especially at the sky 
outline. Yet, independently of historic 
trustworthiness, these drawings, as scholas- 
tic exercises, have answered a good end. 
At the present moment, too, when our 
Royal Academy and Institute of Architects 
ure reconsidering the curriculum of study, 
these mature fruits of systematic training 
may be examined with the intent of profit- 
ing by the good example set. In the 
the 4 academy, the architectural course 
of instruction comprises lectures on the 
theory and history of the art, on the prin- 
ciples of construction, and on mathematics 
applied to architecture. The great reward 
ut the annuul competition is the prize of 
Rome, aud the restorations of the ancient 
mouuments of Rome now exhibited are 
among the labours upon which the success- 
ful student enters. The expenses of all 
researches and journeys needful for the 
perfecting of ik works are borne by the 
Government, and the drawings become 
state property. The pensioned student, at 
the end of five years, may be attached to 
‘the Council General of Civil Buildings. 





cian Hill, are in many ways valuable. They 
are instructive to the antiquary, and they | 
are equally interesting to the educationalist. 
They show what may probably have been | 
the original aspect of some of the most 
memorable monuments in past ages, and | 
they at the same time en. the good 
fruits of that thorough academic training 
which the French Government provides for 





The collection now brought together ex- 
tends over the period intervening between 
the last Universal Exhibition and the 
present. That our own Academy shows 
no works of the sort will scarcely be matter 
of surprise, seeing there has of late been 
not a single competitor for architectural 


honours. 


—— 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue RoyaL Acapemy.—The exhibition 
of the present year must have added con- 
siderably to the funds of the Academy. 
The number of visitors reached the aggre- 
gate of 235,497, exclusive of those ma, | 
free admissions. The receipts amount 
to £14,619 for admissions, being an increase 
of £3 604 over those of last year. 
sum must be added the profits on sale of 
catalogues. 700 Belgians were admitted 


gratis to the galleries, and were presented | 


with catalogues. The exhibitors, more- 
over, shared in the prosperity of the season, 
for the sale of pictures largely exceeded in 
value the sales of last year.— While on the 
subject of the Academy, it will not be out 
of place to state that Mr. J. H. Anderton 
has presented a set of the Exhibition Cata- 
logues from the foundation of the institu- 
tion in 1769 to the year 1849, to the Trustees 
of the British Museum. They are illus- 
trated, says the Atheneum, “ by more than 
2,000 portraits and prints after masters 


To this | 


foreground of one of the finest works of 
John Constable, who exclaimed, ‘‘ There 
goes all my dew,” which it took the painter 
a long time to restore. Had Constable’s 


‘Cornfield’ been placed in the National | 


Gallery strongly tinted with yellow varnish, 


and were now restored to its original appear- | 


ance, it would be said to be destroyed. 

Tue Drrecrors OF THE BritisH IystTt- 
TUTION having determined that the occupa- 
tion of the Gallery shall revert to the pro- 


prietors, the doors closed definitively on | 


Saturday, the 10th of August, on the last 
exhibition of the works of ancient masters 


| we shall ever see on these walls—that is, 


whose works have been displayed on the | 


walls of Somerset House and Trafalgar 
Square. Some of the prints give the 
identical pictures which were exhibited. 
This gift is enriched by valuable notes by 
Mr. Anderton, gleaned during half a century 
of collectorship. The value of this splendid 
timely donation cannot be over estimated.” 


according to the decision in question. Before 
any comment can be offered on the closin 
of the Institution, we must wait the fina 
arrangements. The servants of the estab- 
lishment have received notice that their 
services will be no longer required. The 
property funded in the names of the directors 
amounts to £15,000. 


A Prosect OF AN EXHIBITION of cabinet | 


pictures in oil, to be held during the months 


of November and December at the Dudley | 


Gallery, is entertained by the Committee of 


Management of the ‘General Exhibition | 


of Water-Colour Drawings,” who state that 


| this use of the gallery is not to be considered | 
| as part of the scheme of the ‘‘ General Ex- | 


_ hibition,” and that they are concerned with 


Mr. E. M. Warn’s Picrvre For THE | 
Hovses oF Par iAMENT.— This eminent | 


—— has completed another panel—the 
ast but one of his corridor series. The sub- 
ject is ‘William and Mary receiving the 
Lords and Commons in the Banqueting Hall 
at Whitehall.’ It is understood that this 
minting will not be yet fixed in the corridor. 
’erhaps it will not be placed there at all, 
as, according to what Lord J. Manners has 
said on the subject, the removal of the whole 
of these works is contemplated. If such 


it only in so far as being lessees of the 
gallery. The artists whose names are men- 
tioned as co-operating in the scheme are 
essentially oil painters, and all connected 
with the Royal Academy; being Messrs. 


| Creswick, Elmore, Faed, Frith, Horsley, 
'J. F. Lewis, J. E. Millais, F. R. Pickers- 


} 


a change be proposed on the score of | 


deficreney of light, the reason is perfectly 
intelligible; but if they are to be dis- 
placed from apprehension of injury to them 
in their present situation, the fear is yet 
groundless. 


gill, R. Ansdell, P. H. Calderon, G. F. 
Watts, H. T. Wells, and W. F. Yeames. 
The works proposed to be received are 
‘cabinet pictures. Large works will be 
declined in consequence of the limitation of 
space. If the artists mentioned, and others 
who will desire representation in such dis- 
tinguished company, work expressly for 


| this occasion, it will prove highly attractive. 


But wherever this picture | 


finds a place, it is an admirable and worthy | 


link of that long and brilliant series on 
which the fame of Mr. Ward rests. The 
absorbing master-touch is the emotion of 
the queen on hearing a recital of the errors 
aud faults of her father; and to this affect- 


gratified the eye may be by the striking 
figures and admirable painting of the rest 
of the work. The words by which the 
queen is so deeply moved occur in the 
reading of the Kill of Rights by the Clerk 
of the House of Lords. Other prominent 
figures are Powle, the Speaker of the 
Commons; Lord Halifax, who bears the 
crown and cushion ; and ladies and gentle- 
men of the court. 
PictureE-CLEANING.—The much-vexed 
and little-understood subject of picture- 
cleaning has again been ventilated in the 
House of Commons, d propos of the Rubens 
landscape, which has recently been sub- 
— to depurgation. It will be another 
alf-century before the effects of the vicious 
practice of “toning” pictures with warm 
tinted varnish will be understood. Possessors 
of works thus abused have never seen 
them in a condition in anywise approach- 
ing that in which the painter left them 
and do not therefore recognise them when 
this mask is removed. A remarkable and 
curious instance of this false toning occurred 
when Chantrey once took a palette and 
brushes, and smeared with ueahaiion the 





parliamentary document, are Mr. H. J. | 


Crvti List Penstons.—To many besides 
ourselves it will be interesting to know 
that of the fifteen pensions granted by 
Government, and charged upon the Civil 
List, between June, 1866, and June, 1867, 
eleven have been bestowed on account of 
literary or artistic services. The names of 
the recipients, as we learn from the printed 


| Doogood, ‘‘ in consideration of his having 
ing passage the mind reverts, however | 


been engaged for many years in literary | 


pursuits, and as a parliamentary reporter; ” 


| Mr. G. T. Thomason, ‘‘ connected with the 


periodical literature of the day ;” the widow 


of the late Mr. Godfrey Sykes, of the South | 


Kensington Museum; Mr. R. Young, the 


Irish ‘historical and agricultural poet ;” | 
Mrs. Carpenter, the well-known portrait- | Miss ; 
painter, and widow of the late Mr. W. H. | her altered views, 
Carpenter, keeper of the prints in the British | 


Museum; the widow of the late Mr. David 


Coulton, newspaper editor ; Mr. P. F. White, | ae ~— 
author, public lecturer, &c.; the daughters ‘into effect in the artist's studio in ay 
of the late Dr. Craik, Professor of History | 


and English Literature in the Queen’s | 


College, Belfast; the daughters of the late 


Dr. Petrie, the distinguished Irish archeolo- | 
| ington. 


gist; and Mr. George Cruikshank. 

FEMALE Scnoon or Art.—The first gold 
medal given by the Queen to be competed 
for by the students of the above school, has 
been awarded to Miss Alice Manly, for 
three groups of flowers, painted in distemper 
from nature. The adjudication was made 
by Mr. Westmacott, R.A., Mr. Cope, R.A., 
and Miss Mutrie, the distinguished flower- 

Miss Manly, aon drawings 


ge 
ave on former occasions received our 


ee 
commendation, was also i : 
year of a National Silver “Medal 
competition for prizes given by the “ 
a en and Art, 

HE INTERNATIONAL Socrery 
| ARTS has, since our last ol 
several good pictures to its gallery j 
Bond Street. Among them is a 
replica—said to be the last work 
by the artist—of the late J, A. 
famous ‘ Odalisque,’ painted for M. 
cotte, of Paris, and which was sold 
months ago for £1,920. Other “ novelties” 
are by Isabey, ©. Jacque, E. Lantyer, ( 

el, &c. &c. The collection numbers 
dred works, and is quite 


ive 
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worth visiting. 
Bust OF MR. SHEEPSHANKS.—In th 
gallery containing that splendid gather- 
ing of modern English pictures at South 
Kensington, known as the Sh 
Collection, a marble bust of its muni. 
ficent donor has been recentl 
It is by Mr. Foley, R.A. As a portrait. 
bust, it well sustains the high reputation 
of that artist, and will preserve to ages yet 
to come the aspect of the man who be- 
queathed to us one of the choicest collec- 
oa of modern British Art. The bust, 
with accompanying appropriate , is 
| the gift of ities Sheena ~ slik 
| Mr. Woo .ner’s admirable bust of Richard 
| Cobden has been placed in Westminster 
| Abbey. The work is in every way worthy 
| of him whom it commemorates; but we 
must again record our protest, as we have 
done in times past, against the practice of 
making the Abbey, or any other edifice set 
apart for strictly religious purposes, the 
depository of such objects, as if it were a 
mere sculpture-gallery. Had the bust 
formed part of a monument, it would have 
| assumed a totally different character. 
| THe FREEDMEN’s MONUMENT To ABRa- 
| AM Lrycotn.—The execution of this 
| remarkable and important work has been 
| entrusted to Miss Hosmer, whose design, 
| submitted in a competition open to sculp- 
tors of all nations, was cordially approved 
'and accepted by the authorities im the 
| United States. In the first instance, the 
| leading idea of the design was to represent 
the late President as a patriot statesman, 
and, accordingly, the principal accessories 
of the composition were such as would 
symbolise the attributes of statesmanship. 
Subsequently, when the monument became 
more decidedly and emphatically the 
‘« Freedmen’s’” memorial, the idea occ 
to the able and accomplished artist, so far 
to modify her original design, as to impart 
to the work a character in more exact har- 
mony with the sentiment it was desi 
to express. A suggestion to this effect 
having been sanctioned by the authorities, 
Tosmer at once adapted her design to 
and she is now exhibit- 
at the establishment of 
a large water-colo 
as it carried 





ing in London, : 
Messrs. Colnaghi, 
drawing of the design 


The monument is to be constructed 
granite and bronze, sixty feet in height, 
with nine colossal — = . te 
i e Capi un 

6 ee f the President, ay 
ing in one hand the Pree 
Emancipation and in the other the | 

chain of slavery, placed within & a. 
temple or shrine formed of an er 
nade, surmounts the whole. Around 

at a lower elevation, are four heroic figure’ 
of Liberty bearing crowns to four pee es 
Freedmen, which, placed at the ou m= 
of the composition, display the oR A nt 
stages of liberation during Lin 
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‘nistration. In these four statues the 
ei appears, Ist, exposed for sale ; 2nd, 
labouring on a plantation ; 3rd, guiding 
and assisting the loyal troops; and 4th, 
serving as @ soldier of the Union. Around 
the base, four bas-reliefs illustrate the 
rincipal scenes in the life of the late 
President. Above, on four tablets, is the 
inscription : “ Abraham Lincoln, Martyr ; 
President of the United States ; Preserver 
of the American Union; Emancipator of 
Four Millions of Men ;” and, higher still, 
upon the circular foundation of the tem ale, 
thirty-six female figures, in bas-relief, 
appear hand in hand, and thus are sym- 
bolical of the union of the thirty-six States. 
When executed, in their full proportions, 


each one of these figures will represent the | 


peculiar character of that State whose in- 
signia are displayed upon a medallion 
beneath. Such is a general sketch of this 
important memorial. ‘ 

Berast Exuisrtion.—Anadvertisement 
in our columns calls the attention of artists 
to the forthcoming exhibition, in Belfast, 
of paintings in oil and water-colour. It 
opens early in October. Last year’s exhi- 
bition proved a decided success, and there 
is little doubt of the ensuing one meeting 
with as favourable a result. Belfast is a 
place of great wealth, and has long been 
distinguished in Ireland for the encourage- 
ment given toArt. An Art-Union is estab- 
lished in connection with the Exhibition. 

Llyn tHE County oF Mayo, IRELAND, a 
bronze statue of John, Archbishop of Tuam, 
is to be erected. The commission for the 
work has been placed in the hands of Mr. 
Foley, R.A. 

STATUE OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE.— 
In the new boulevard, extending from the 
Pont de l’Alma to the Arc de Triomphe de 
l'Etoile, at Paris, in the centre of the broad 
tree-bordered roadway, and at the highest 
elevation of the rising ground, a statue of 
the Empress Josephine, in Carrara marble, 
has very recently been erected as a public 
memorial of the admirable consort of the 
First Napoleon. The act is one of graceful 
good feeling on the part of the city of Paris ; 
and the site of the statue, which, in itself, 
is well selected, has a peculiar propriety 
from the circumstance that this new boule- 
vard has its title from the Imperial lady. 
The sculptor is M. Vital Dubray, and the 
pedestal is the work of M. Davioud, a 
Parisian architect. M. Dubray appears to 
have formed a becoming conception of such 
a statue of the Empress Josephine, as 
might have been worthy to bear her name, 
and to represent her person; but, if so, 
his ideal figure and his actual model have 
been by no means identical. The statue is 
altogether unsatisfactory, notwithstandin 
evident signs of thoughtful study and skilfu 
manipulation. The figure, which is a few 
inches less than ten feet in height, stands 
well, but it does not have a happy effect 
from any point of view. Never was nour 
more unfortunate; and the pose of the 
figure, though somewhat dignified, is too 
dramatic by, far. Possibly the sculptor 


in the front of the figure less decided and 
emphatic in its injurious effect upon his 
work; but no efforts can convert this statue | 
into a really noble production of the sculp- 
tor's art; and it never can become such a 
statue of the Empress Josephine as ought 
to be publicly associated with her memory, | 
on the banks of the Seine, amidst the songis 
of the French capital, whom she, like her 
lord, loved so well. Itis not ible now to 
hotice M. Dubray’s statue without adverting 
to a remarkable life-size marble bust of the 
Empress, which is exhibited in the Universal | 
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scenery in the midst of which, on the 24th 
may be able, even now, to render thedrapery | of June, 1859, Solferino was fought, is 
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Exposition in the department of the French 
colonies. This deeply interesting work is 
attributed to Canova, and apparently with 
reason. It is stated to have been 
** found” at Malmaison, and it now is the 
property of a private individual, and is for 
sale. Surely so fine a work as this unques- 
tionably is, with such associations, will 
speedily become the property of France. 
BaLMoRAL.—A model of the Queen’s 
retreat in the Highlands is to be seen in the 
rooms of Mr. Tooth, in the Haymarket. 
| It measures seventeen feet by nine, re- 
presenting a surface of five hundred acres, 
_and affords a very accurate conception 
of the distribution of garden, park, and 
| meadow in the immediate neighbourhood 
_of the castle ; although it is not, of course, 
sufficiently extensive to show that the castle 
stands, as it were, in a glen, so lofty are 
the hills by which it is encompassed. The 
plan comprehends the northern extremity of 
the Queen’s property, which is here looped 
round by the river Dee, but extends south- 
| ward six miles, in which direction, from the 
upper windows, a distant view of Loch-na- 
Gar is obtained, although the home grounds 
seem to be enclosed on the south by Craig 
Gowan, which rises four hundred feet above 
the river, and forms the commencement of 
| the deer-forest. The details of the model, 
| which is the work of Mr. J. C. Low, ap- 
pear to have been made with so much care 
that the whole may be accepted as a very 
correct birds’-eye view of the grounds 
| round the castle. 
Arr-Exursition.—The Bishop of Win- 
| chester presided at the ceremony of opening. 
| on July 17th, an Exhibition, chiefly of 


| Industrial Art, at Bermondsey, the great | 


| mart of the leather and skin trade. Of 
| course the staple commodities of the locality 
/were well represented, especially in a 


| manufactured state; but there was also a | 


large and interesting collection of artistic 
works of all kinds, antiquities, curiosities, 
it~ y drawings, &c. More than two 


undred competitors from among the in- | 


| dustrial classes contributed articles for ex- 


| hibition, the style and workmanship of | 


| which were generally most creditable. 
| A Founrarn for the public gardens at 
| Hong Kong has just n executed in 
| Ransome’s Patent Concrete Stone, of which 
| we gave some notice last month. It is a 
| work of considerable magnitude, as well 
'as of elegance in its proportions. The 
|ornamentation, of oriental character, is 
| judiciously and tastefully applied. The 
| design is by Mr. T. Bashill, architect. 
PANORAMA OF THE BATTLE OF Sor- 
FERINO.—This Panorama, exhibited in the 
large circular glass-roofed structure in the 
Champs Elysées, is one of the objects that 
we advise all visitors to Paris to include in 
their arrangements. It is a work of a high 
order, and gives an admirably clear and 
also a most comprehensive representation 
of one of the most remarkable episodes in 
the career of the Emperor Napoleon III. 
The painting, as a representation of the 





equally interesting and beautiful; and the 
strife that appears to be raging before the 
spectator’s eyes is incorporated with the 
landscape with masterly skill and effective- 
ness. The only weak point is the absence 
of figures which, by being represented at 
about one-half and also one-quarter life- 
size, would link together the groups in the 
foreground and those at some considerable 
distance. The Panorama is the work of 
Colonel Langlois, author also of no fewer 
than seven other similar productions. 
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Gescuicute per Mopguxex FRANZOSI8CHEN 
Mauerst. Von Dr. Juiive Mevsex. Ver- 
lag von E. A. Seemann, Leipzig. 


The history of French Art from 1789 to the 
present day, with the story of its influences on 
politics, civilisation, and literature, is an enter- 
prise which demands of a writer research in a 
field of inquiry indefinitely extended beyond 
ordinary limits. We could not write the 
history of Italian or Spanish Art without first 
considering the eff-ct of painting on religion, 
which, in this treatise, as in any other dealing 
with the Art of our times, is omitted for reasons 
sufficiently obvious. The author, after a sketch 
of the schools and principles of the eighteenth 
century, introduces us to those of the Revolu- 
tion and the First Empire, and the sensational 
school that arose from the seething political 
caldron of those days, and ministered so ably 
to the pretensions of the Republic and the 
glories of the Empire. When it is remembered 
that Winkelmann limits study to that of the 
antique—and the principle was extensively 
recognised —it is not difficnlt to determine the 
new element introduced by David and his 
disciples. Diderot, writing to Winkelmann, 
said that it appeared to him to be necessary to 
study the antique, but as a means of learning 
to study nature. This was David's view, and 
that he tanght to his followers; but look- 
ing down the long vista which separates his 
| day from ours, superficial observers may feel in 
| his works much of the Greek drama, somewhat 
| of Greek sculpture, but nothing of nature. 
David was a great reformer, but he had pro- 
pounded to his contemporaries a problem #0 
difficult of solution that those of mediocre talent 
| could never reinforce the antique with nature, and 
never got beyond the statuesque. Dr. Meyer's 
book is abundantly illustrated, and the reader 
need not be told what picture would be chosen 
to exemplify David; it is, of course, ‘The Oath 








| of the Horatii.’ 


After David came Girardet, Gerard, and 
Gros, who, like all best pupils of great artists, 
departed from many of the leading principles 
of their masters. By their divergences we 
are relieved, but scarcely refreshed. The 

| monotonous precixion of the Academic rule 
weighed heavily on those less formal natures, 
who looked from the antique to passing events, 
land believed that they saw something senti- 
| mental and picturesque in the incidents of every- 
| day life. Nothing was expected from the 
| teaching of Guérin, but it was from his school 
| that arose the man—the painter of ‘The Raft 
| of the Medusa ’—who directed the thoughts of 
| those about him into a new channel: his name 
was Gericault. The picture was exhibited in 
| 1819, and was so little understood in its simpli- 
| city, as to give rise to an endless variety of 
political interpretations. Before, however, it 
was received for what it really meant, and 
was recognised as inangurating @ new era in 
Art, the painter had died, bat his work 
remained and exerted a powerful influence on 
contemporary Art, although a few years after- 
wards there appeared in Delacroix another 
sectional leader. With him arose the romantic 
school, to which many painters of real power 
gave their adhesion, and signulised their depart- 
ment by numerous works of sterling excellunce. 
To this class belonged Ary Sch«ffer, though he 
also, an originator, distinguished himself from 
the mass by the power which he acquired of 
stirring the profoundest emotions of the spec- 
tator, rather than confining him to the contem- 

plation of physical forms, and yet —- 
widely differing from Gericault and Delacroix, ) 

was still connected with them by certain points of 

agreement. His figures were very rarely ideal 

types, but individual natures, whose passions 

showed themselves by peculiar traita, whose 

souls were subdued by a given sentiment, and 

in this Scheffer coincides with Lamartine. But 

Scheffer opened up ground entirely new to the 

French student. fhe was profoundly moved by 

the writings of Goethe ; the conceptions of the 

German poet touched a responsive chord in the 








heart of the painter, who really supplemented 
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that which was sometimes wanting in the de- 
scriptive text. 

In 1819, and in the same exhibition in which 
Gericault’s ‘ Raft’ appeared, were exhibited two 
pictures which had been preceded by a good 
report from Rome—one was the famous Oda- 
lisque, the other a subject from Ariosto, now in 
the Luxembourg. The painter of these was 
Ingres, who, during a long and industrious life, 
shone as one of the brightest stars of the 
French school. He was a pupil of David, and 
without abandoning certain of the great prin- 
ciples of his master, adapted himself most 
skilfully to the progress of his time; and yet his 
merits were not recognised until he had been 
more than twenty years before the public. 
Among the pupils and imitators of Ingres were 
some eminent men, of whom the most con- 
spicuous were Thenavard, Janmot, Lehmann, 
and one or two others; and in the works of 
some of these were repeated the earliest severities 
of their master. 

No name in the history of French Art 
will be more renowned than that of Horace 
Vernet, than whom no artist was ever a greater 
producer through a long extended life. His 
son-in-law, Paul Delaroche, distinguished him- 
self by the variety of his productions. Even 
in his conceptions of grave events there 
was a sentiment of a kind to disqualify a his- 
torical painter by a taint of romance. The 
works of Leopold Robert are disfigured by a 
smoothness which, to our English tastes, is 
neither sublime nor beautiful, although at the 
time of his advent our own painters, as a body, 
might have envied his precise drawing. Dela- 
roche and Robert were the last two great links 
of the Art-succession, which is clearly traceable 
to the beginning of this century. Painting 
and politics are more closely allied in France 
than in any other country ; hence in 1848, with 
a change of régime, there were brought forward 
for ventilation all the theories that had been 
discountenanced by a drier order of things. 

The short space to which we are limited in this 
notice were not sufficient to name even all the 
French artists who have claim to distinction. 
VUur countrymen whose knowledge of French 
painting is confined to what they gather from 
our annual exhibitions of French pictures, may 
learn much of the tastes and tendencies of the 
schools of our accomplished neighbours, but it 
is impossible without a residence in their gay 
capital that a foreigner can see even the broad 
features of the French school. We feel the 
greatest pleasure in announcing the appearance 
of Dr. Meyer's work. ‘lhe author has taken 
up his subject with a profound impression of 
its importance. His arguments are independent 
and philosophical, and his conclusions conscien- 
tious. He approaches his subject even reve- 
rentially, and leaves it much dignified by his 
treatment. In a word, Dr. Meyer's “ His- 
tory of the French Schools” is the most com- 
prehensive and impartial we have yet met with. 


Sketcues ov JAPANESE MANNERS AND Crs- 
toms. By J. M. W. Sirver. Iustrated 
by Native Drawings, reproduced in Fac- 
simile by means of Chromo-lithography. 
Published by Day any Son (Limited 
London. . 

The author of this book holds the rank of lieu- 

tenant in the Marines, and was attached to the 

Marine battalion serving in Japan; so, at least 

we assume from what appears in the title, for 

there is neither preface nor introduction in his 
pages to tell under what circumstances they 
were written ; nor does he once speak of himself 
personally, even with refer-nce to the places 
and scenes he describes so graphically,—a rare 
instance of modesty in a traveller; but it has 
the disadvantage of leaving the rs ader in doubt 
whether what he reads is told by an eye-witness 
or is only reported evidence. ~ : 

Japan is not now the terra incognita to us it 
was only a few years since. Our political and 
commercial relations with the country have 
been the means, both directly and indirectly. of 
making widely known much of the customs and 
habits of the singular people who inhabit it 
Vhis is the ground Lieutenant Silver traverses, 
| taking the most prominent features of Japanese 
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life, public and private, which, as we have just 
intimated, are well described in a plain, unpre- 
tending manner. The illustrations are both 
curious and highly interesting. The Japanese 
artists, however unskilled in the science of per- 
spective and however ignorant of. drawing, 
evidently have studied effect, and are sometimes 
most humorous. An outline sketch by a native 
of a “ Travelling Merchant,” could scarcely be 
surpassed in the latter quality by Gustave Doré. 
“The Merchants’ Great Festival’’ is an elaborate 
composition of figures, flanked on each side 
by monster-cars gorgeous with colours. The 
procession of “Otinta Sama,” described as a 
“comical divinity,” exhibits a multitude of 
heads remarkable for variety of character and 
expression. “A Fire Brigade on its way to a 
Fire” is not unlike an army of spearmen march- 
ing with flags and banners through a city whose 
inhabitants had fled. “ A Japanese Wedding” 
is an amusing picture, but Lieutenant Silver's 
explanation is quite needful to render it in- 
telligible. Other subjects specially testifying 
to the peculiarities of Japanese art, no less than 
to Japanese customs, are “ A Daimio paying a 
State Visit,” “A Daimio and Family witnessing 
Fireworks,’’—certainly very unlike the grand 
pyrotechnic displays at our Crystal Palace,— 
“A Minister of the Mikado on a Religious 
Expedition,” accompanied by incense-bearers, 
acolytes, &c ; “ Ladies of the Mikado’s Court 
performing the Butterfly Dance,” a dance, as 
the picture leads us to assume, that takes its 
name from the performers assuming the shape 
of butterflies; ‘A Daimio’s Funeral,” a really 
clever drawing; ‘Public Wrestling;’’ “ Out- 
laws robbing a Rich Merchant's House,” in a 
very quiet, business-like manner; “A Baker’s 
Shop,” ‘*A Flower Show,” “A Tea-House 
Merry-Making,” &c. &c. 

There is a fund of amusement as well as of in- 
formation to be found in this book. We heartily 
recommend it. 


A TREATISE ON THE IDENTITY OF HERNE’s Oak: 
Showing the Maiden Tree to have been the 
Real One. By W. Perry, Wood-Carver 
to the Queen. Published by L. Boortu, 
London. 


There is no reader of Shakspere who has not 
heard of Herne’s Oak, where Mistress Ford 
and “sweet Anne Page” contrived a fairy 
revel for Falstaff. The identical tree has long 
been a subject of dispute; some asserting that 
it was ordered to be cut down by George III. ; 
others that it remained till August, 1863, when 
it fell to the ground from natural decay. ‘I'wo 
oaks, both of ancient date, stood near to the 


Windsor, and these it is which at various times 
have been the subjects of discussion. 

Mr. Perry, a sculptor in wood, whose works 
have frequently had our commendation, having 
become the possessor of some portions of the 
tree which fell in 1863, carved several objects 
out of them; among others, a bust of Shakspere 
for the Queen. But in showing the latter work 


to some gentlemen interested in all that con- | 
| cerns the great dramatist, he found considerable | 
| doubts existing as to the identity of the wood ; | 
and being most unwilling that any charge of | 
imposition, however ill-deserved, should be made | 
against him, especially as he had received other | 
commissions for carving out of the wood of the | 


same venerable tree, he set to work to collect all 
the evidence to be found for clearing up the 
doubt. Hence this treatise. 

Without following the writer through his 
researches, it appears to us that he has proved, 
almost beyond controversy, the identity of 
Herne’s Oak with that which stood till 1863: 
assuming, however, either of the two trees in 
pn to be the one referred to by Shakspere ; 
and all tradition, and as much history as has 
descended to us, poiat to one or the other, 
the story that George III., when a young 
man, ordered the true Herne’s Oak to'be cut 
down, or that which was supposed to the 
real one, is contradicted by what Mr. Jesse 
stated long since in the Gentleman's Magazine, on 
the authority of Mr. Engall, Bailiff and Manager 
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of Windsor Home Park to George III., to | 
whom his Majesty personally pointed out the | 


ii 

tree, and commended it to his 
Herne’s Oak. This was about 1799, 
king must have been nearly sixty yeg 
It was in'1793 that the suppositi 
felled, a —— any attem 

revent its destruction, th 
freland, during the five preceling years, 
was 4 report current that it was con 

To all but a very few the , 

considered trivial; and especially so, 
tree is now in existence, but Mr. Pe: 
interest in ascertaining a fact, and ‘is 
justified in his attempt to establish ; 
ye work he has executed out of 

as written to prove the real Herne’s is 
magnificent casket for Miss Burdett 
intended to hold the first folio edition of Shak- 
spere’s dramas, and first collected edition of his 
poems. The wood was given to Miss Coutts by 


the Queen for this express purpose, 


Tue Battaps anp Sonos or Dersy 
With Original Notes, and Examples of the 
Original Music, &. Edited by Luwn- 
LYNN Jewitt, F.S.A., &c. &c. Published 
by Bemrose ann Lotutan, London; Bex- 
ROSE AND Sons, Derby. 


We know not if Mr. Jewitt is a nati 
Derbyshire, but he has long been vudien te 
that picturesque English county, and to this 
fact, connected with his antiquarian propen- 
sities, it is, perhaps, we owe the amusing 
volume of local ballads he has collected together. 
These, he says, are purely Derbyshire, relating 
entirely to the county, to events which have 
happened within its bounds, or to i 
families. Several of them have never 
been printed from the old broad sheets and 
garlands which originally contained them, while 
others are of oral dictation to the editor, from 
the lips of the old inhabitants or from manu- 
scripts in their possession. 

The subjects of these provincial songs are 
varied: some are historical, others personal; 
some refer to places and events which have 
happened therein ; others to local customs; and 
others, again, are little else than } , 
Thus among them are found,—“ Ki Vv. 
and his Conquest of France;” “ Most 
Pleasant Song of Lady Bessy,” wife of Henry 
VIL., the longest ballad, or rather sr the 
collection ; ‘‘ The Unconscionable lors of 
Darby;” ‘A New Ballad of Robin Hood;” “Sir 
Richard Whittington’s Advancement;” “Squire 
Vernon’s Fox Chase ;” “The Complainte of 
Anthony Babington;” “The True Lover's 
Knot Untied,” &c. &c. Mr. Jewitt’s notes and 


always say poetical—compositions are valuable, 
and ‘necessary to understanding them fully. 
We may add that his book, in typography and 
binding, is unexceptionable. 





Tue Garpener’s Macazine. Conducted by 
Surrtey Hreserp, F.R.H.S. Published 
by E. W. Auten, London. 


Several numbers of this serial have reached us 
lately; and to those who may not have seen 
the publication—for it is not a new one—we 
can most heartily recommend it, as full of every 
information respecting botany and h ture 
of all kinds, both under cover and in the open 
air. This magazine appears to completely 
haust the subject to which it is devoted, . is 
a full record of all contemporary, knowledge 
and practice. We may add that illustrations 
are introduced when required to explain any 
novelties. 





J rons oF THE NaTuRAL ORDERS OF 
va am with Groups AND Deere 
By Exizanetn TWInine. | Part L 

lished by Day anv Son (Limited), er 
To meet the requirements of those = 
not the power, or do not care, to incur ot this 
of purchasing ad original = = 
beautiful botanical publication, - 
cheaper edition is now being issued, of which 
the first part is before us. It is in 
well got up. , 
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BREVET DE FOURNISSEURS DE L’EMPEREUR. BY APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN. 


JACKSON AND GRAHAM, 
29, 38, 34, 35, 37, & 38, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS, CABINET MAKERS, AND CARPET MANUFACTURERS. 
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Gold Medal of Honour, Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1865, 


Prize Medal, Great Exhibition 
of 1851. for “ Improvement in English Furniture.” 


Medal for “ Great Rxoellence in Design and Workmanship,” 
em macy em ary » 








The Spacious Show Rooms and Galleries, covering an area of 40,000 feet, are filled with an unrivalled Stock, the prices of which are all 
marked in plain figures at the most moderate rate for ready money. 

The extensive Manufactory adjoining, with Machinery worked by Steam Power, is fitted with all means and appliances to ensure superiority 
and economise cost. 

Each of the undermentioned Departments will be found as complete as if it formed a separate business, viz, :— 


Paper Hangings, Painting, and Interior Decorations of all kinds, Bedsteads of Iron, Brass, and various Woods, and superior Bedding and Mat- 
Carpets of superior manufacture of every deseription. tresses of all kinds. (The new and extensive premises (No. 29), consisting of 
Cabinet Furniture, Chairs, Sofas, Ottomans, &c. Plats Geen Cnsvan end dion. ee ee 
Silk and Silk and Wool Damasks, Aubusson and Venetian Tapestries, Chintzes, | Gallery of Bronzes dart (sole depst for the productions of F, Barbedienne & Co., 
Utrecht Velvets, Arras, Reps, Merino Damasks, Cloths, &c. &c. Paris), Clocks, Candelabra, Vases, and Ornamental Porcelain. 

The public are thus enabled to select their Paper Hangings or Decorations, Carpets, Curtains, and Furniture all in harmony with each 
other at one establishment. 

JACKSON & GRAHAM invite public attention to VERRICHIO’S PATENT SIDE-SPRING MATTRESSES (of which they are 
the Sole Manufacturers in Great Britain), as the cleanest, healthiest, cheapest, and best ever invented. A large number are already in use, 
and give the greatest satisfaction. 








PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1867. 


VISITORS FROM ANY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM CAN BE INSURED FOR ONE OR THREE 
MONTHS AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


COVERING THE RISK ON THE JOURNEY TO AND FROM PARIS AND DURING THEIR SOJOURN ON 
THE CONTINENT. 


DOUBLE JOURNEY TICKETS 
EXCURSION TICKETS, 


covering the risk of RAILWAY ACCIDENT and STEAM-BOAT VOYAGE for the double Journey 
to PARIS and back, may also be had of the 





RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


64, CORNHILL, any 10, REGENT STREET. 





Agents at all the Railway Stations and Principal Towns. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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CLARK & COMPANY, 
ENGINEERS, 
SOLE PATENTEES OF SELF-COILING 


REVOLVING. ee 


IN STEEL, IRON’ AND Woop, | 
FOR SHOP FRONTS, PRIVATE HOUSES, BANKS, ETC, 





‘The Buildings fitted by ‘Sewn, Clam 
and Co., with their fa 


enema” | Steel Shutters during 
: | \ \ ST. a 

Require no Machinery or rN rz ir 
Balance Weights, and are ex- | ; | | = COMPTON HousB, 


ceedingly simple in action. i | ; , CHEMIN DE FER, Brose, 
4 . : POST OFFICE, -Hambugh 

. . . 7 P , ‘ fi : L rd T 
Every description of Opening , —— ay : Hon aid ae PA 
closed with facility in a few = . Mt es: NX i Va RA. a LUBBOCK 4 
seconds, | mee nama ; : Aa AMPHITHEATRE, 
‘ml And numerous Publie i rs 
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CLARK'S. PATENT. LOUVRE VENETIAN SHUT" 


COMBINING THE UTILITY OF A VENETIAN BLIND, v 4 
WITH THE SECURITY OF A REVOLVING SHUTTER, AT ONE COST. 


q | 
i . 
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_ Patent Self-Coiling Wood Shutters, from 2s, er ft. super. Patent Self-Ooiling Bteel Shutters, 9s. 6a. perf 





PROSPECTUSES AND ESTIMATES FREE. 
LONDON—RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET. 





| PARIS—42, RUE NOTRE DAME DES VICTOIRES. DUBLIN—25, WESTMORELAND 5 


MANCHESTE R—22, VICTORIA STREET. LIVERPOOL—87, LORD STREET. 
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